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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


** A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo- 
sophy, and religion is as necessary tothe general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and Hittite monu- 
ments; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con- 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through- 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. TRUBNER & Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre- 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.” —Zvmes. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxxii.—748, with Map, cloth, price 21s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 
ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 


By the Hon. Siz W. W. HUNTER, K.C.8.1, C.S.L, OLE, LL.D. 


Member of the Vieeroy’s Legislative Council, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, 


Being a Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incorporating the general 
results of the Census of 1881, 


“It forms a volume of more than 700 pages, and is a marvellous combination of 
literary condensation and research. It gives a complete account of the Indian 
Empire, its history, peoples, and products, and forms the worthy outcome of 
seyenteen years of labour with exceptional opportunities for rendering that labour 
fruitful. Nothing could be more lucid than Sir William Hunter’s expositions of the 
economic and political condition of Indja at the present time, or more interesting 
than his scholarly history of the India of the past.”—The Tones. 


TRUBNER S ORIENTAL SERIES 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED :—~ 
Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi —428, price 16s, 
ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Pu.D, 


Late of the Universities of Tubmgen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 


EDITED AND ENLARGED BY Dr. E. W. WEST. 
To which 1s added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Hava 
by Prof. E. P. EVANS. 


I, History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 
II, Languages of the Pars: Scriptures, 
III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scnpture of the Parsis. 
IV. The Zoroastrian Religion, as to 1t3 Origin and Development. 

‘¢¢ Rgsays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,’ by the 
late Dr Martin Haug, edited by Dr E W West The author intended, on his return 
from India, to expand the materials contained in this work mto a comprehensive 
account of the Zoroustrian religion, but the design was frustrated by his untimely 
death We have, however, mm a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the sacred writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the present—a dissertation on the lanauages of the Pars: Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroas- 
trian religion, with especial reference to its origin and development "—Zzmes 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp vii —176, price 78 6d 
TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 


COMMONLY KNOWN AS “DHAMMAPADA.” 


With Accompanying Narratives. 


Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 


The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausboll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
trinslations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
sists of thirty-nine sections The students of Pali who possess Fausboll’s 
text, or either of the above named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr Beals English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them im any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un- 


obtainable by them 

‘‘Mr Beal’s rendering of the Chinese translation 1s a most valuable aid to the 
critical study of the work It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient 
canonical books, and generally connected With some incident m the history of 
Buddha Their great interest, however, consists in the hght which they throw upon 
everyday life in India at the remote period at which they were written, and upon 
the method of teaching adopted by the founder of the rehgion The method 
employed was principally parable, and the simpheity of the tales and the excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the strange hold which they have retained upon 
the minds of millions of people, make them a very remarkable study "— Temes 

‘Mr Beal, by making 11 accessible in an English dress, has added to the great ser- 
vices he has already rendered to the comparative study of religious history ”"—Acodemy 

*¢ Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists in its purest, least adul- 
terated form, it brings the modern reader face to face with that simple creed and rule 
of conduct which won 1ts way over the minds of mynads, and which 1s now nominqlly 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid its austere simplicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, forgotten its maxims, perverted ite tepchimg, and so inverted its leadmg 
piuncrple that a resgion whose founder denied a God, now worships that founder as 


a god himself ",—Scotsman. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.—360, price ros. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
By ALBRECHT WEBER. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by JoHw Mann, M A., and 
THEODOR ZACHARIAE, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 


Dr. Boner, Inspector of Schools in India, wntes:—‘‘ When I was Pro- 
fessor of Onental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the students 

Professor CowELL, of Cambridge, writes :—‘‘It will be especially useful 
to the students 1n our Indian colleges and universities I used to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject ” 

Professor WHITNEY, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn, U.S A., writes :— 
**T was one of the class to whom the work was onginally given in the form 
of academic lectures At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject, and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays contained in the volume were originally delivered as academic 
lectures, and at the time of their first publication were acknowledged to be by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject They have now been brought 


up to date by the addition of all the most umportant results of recent research — 
rmes 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xu.—198, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 128 


A SKETCH OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE RAST INDIES. 
By ROBERT N. CUST. 


The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice Much had been wnitten about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that 1t might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 


** Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt ’—Trmes 

**The book before us 1s then a valuable contrnbution to philological science It 
passes under review a vast number of languages, and it gives, or professes to give, mn 
every case the sum and substance of the opmions and judgments of the best informed 
writers —Saturday Review 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp xii —116, cloth, price 


THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 
A Poem. By KALIDASA. 


Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
RauPx T H. GRIFFITH, M A. 


“A very spirited rendering of the Xumarasambhaca, which was first published 
twenty-s1x years ago, and which we are glad to see made once more accessible ”— 


‘Mr Gniffith’s very spirited rendering 1s well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenderness of feeling and nich creative 
imagination of its author —Indian Aniwquary 

‘*We are very glad to welcome a second edition of Professor Griffith’s xdmirable 
translation Few translations deserve a second edition better "—Atheneum, 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp 432, cloth, price 16s, 
A CT.ASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 


Br JOHN DOWSON, MRAS., 
Late Professor of Hindustan, Staff College 
‘‘This not only forms an indispensable book of reference to students of Indian 
literature, but 1s also of great general interest, as it gives in a concise and easily 
accessible form all that need be known about the personages of Hindu mythology 
whose names are so familiar, but of whom so httle is known outside the lmited 


circle of savants --Zimes 

‘Tt 1s no slight gain when such subjects are treated fairly and fully 2n a moderate 
space , and we eee only add that the few wants which we may hope to see supplied 
in new editions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr Dowson s work * 


—Saturday Review 
Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxu.—172, cloth, price 9s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 


By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 
Translator of “‘ The Thousand and One Nights,” &c , &c 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

ee Has heen long esteemed in this country as the compilation of one of the 
greatest Aribic scholars of the time, the late Mr Lane, the well known translator of 
the ‘Arabian Nights ’ The present editor has enhanced the value of his 
relative s work by divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction —Tumes 

‘*Mr Poole 1s both a generous and a learned biographer Mr Poole tells us 
the facts so far as it 18 possible for industry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for hterary skill to present them in a condensed and readable form '"—SFnglish- 


man, Calcutta 
Post 8vo, pp. v1.—368, cloth, price 148 


MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 
BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 


By MONIER WILLIAMS, DCL, 


Hon LLD of the University of Calcutta, Hon Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford 


Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

“In this volume ye have the thoughtful ampressions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the most important questions connected with our Indian Empire An en 
lightened observant man travelling among an enlightened observant people, Professor 
Monier Wilhams has brought before the public mm a pleasant form more of the manners 
and customs of the Queens Indiin subjects than we ever remember to have seen in 
any one work He not only deserves the thanks of every knglishman for this able 
contribution to the study of Modern India—a subject with which we should be 
specially familiar—but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of ther manners, their creeds, and 
their necessities ’ —Times 


Post 8vo, pp. xliv —376. cloth, price 148. 
METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 


WRITERS. 
With an Introduction, sas! Al phate and Parallel Passages from 
ass uthors. 


By J. MUIR, O.LE., D.O.L., LL D, Ph.D. 


« , An agreeable mtroduction to Hindu poetry ’—-Times 
¥ A volume which may be taken as a fair Ulustration ahke of the religions 
and moral sentiments and of the legendary lore of the best Sanskrit writers "— 


Edunburgh Daily Review 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, pp xxv1.—244, cloth, price 10s 6d 


THE GULISTAN, 
Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU'D DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ 


Translated for the First Time mto Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Lafe of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 


By EDWARD B EASTWICK, CB, MA, FRS,MRAS 


“‘It ws a very fair rendering of the onginal —Times 

“The new edition has long been desired and will be welcomed by all who take- 
any interest in Oriental poetry The Gulistan is a typical Persian verse book of the 
highest order Mr Eastwicks rhymed translation —_has long established itself in 
a secure position as the best version of Sadis finest work —Academy 

“ It 1s both faithfully and gracefully executed —Tablet 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. vii —408 and vin —348 cloth, price 288, 


MISCETI.ANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 
By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq, FRS, 


Late of the Bengal Civil Service , Corresponding Member of the Institute Chevaher 
of the Legion of Honour , late British Minister at the Court of Nepal, &c , &c 


CONTENTS OF VOL I 

Section 1—On the Kocch Bédé and Dbhimél Tribes —Part I Vocabulary — 
Part II Grammar —Part III Their Origin, Location Numbers Creed, Customs, 
Character and Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in 
—Appendix 

Szotion II —On Himalayan Ethnology —I Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan 
guages of the Broken Tribes of Népal —II Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Kiranti 
Language —III Grammatical Analysis of the Vayu Language The Vayu Giammar 
~—IV Analysis of the Bahmg Dialect of the Kiranti Language The Béhing Gram 
mar —V On the Vdyu or Hayu Iribe of the Central Himalaya —VI On the Kiranti 
Tnbe of the Central Himalidya 


CONTENTS OF VOL II 

Secrion II] —On the Aborigines of North Eastern India Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, Bédé, and Garé Longues 

Sgction IV —Aborigines of the North Eastern Frontier 

Section V —Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier 

Section VI —The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with tle Hima 
luyans and Tibetans Comparative Vocabulary of Indo Chinese Borderers m Arakan 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo Chinese Borderers in Tenasser1m 

Section VII —The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians —Comparison aid Ang 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words 

Section VIIL —Physical Ty pe of Tibetans 

Section IX —The Aborigines of Central India —Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India —Abonigines of the Eastern Ghats —Vocabu 
lary of some of tt e Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tribes 1n the Northern Sicars 
—Aborigines of the Nilgins, with Remarks on their Affinities —Supplement to the 
Nilginan Vocabularies —The Aborigines of Southe:n India and Ceylon 

Section X —R ute of Nepalese Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet 

Sxction XI —Route from Kéthmdndu, the Capital of Nep&l, to Darjeeling in 
81kim —Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of Nepal 

Section XII —Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
the State of Nepal 

Section XIII —The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
Népalese 

Section XIV —Pre emmence of the Vernacnlars, or, the Anglicists Answered , 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of India 


‘¢ For the study of the less known races of India Mr Bnan Hodgsons ‘ Miscellane 
ous Essays will be found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist 
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Third Edition, Two Vols , post 8vo, pp. viii.—268 and viii.—326, cloth, 
price 21s, 


THE LIPE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 


THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 
The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 


By tHe Rieut Rev. P. BIGANDET, 
Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 
**The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopsdia of Buddhist lore "—Tumes 
6¢ A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations ’—Edinburgh Daily Review 
“‘ Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work ”"—IJndwan Antiquary. 


“Viewed in this light, its importance 1s sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to 1ts author "—Culcutta Review. 


“This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism "—Dublin Remew. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. —420, cloth, price 18s. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


By J. EDKINS, DD. 
Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “ Religion in China,” &c , &c. 


*"1t contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as 1s only 
to be gained by long-continued study on the spot ’—Atheneum 


‘‘Upon the whole, we know of no work comparable to 1t for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of phulo- 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual 1s set forth "—Biitish Quarterly Review 

‘The whole volume 1s replete with learning . It deserves most careful study 
from all interested 1n the history of the religions of the world and expressly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christianity Dr Edkins notices in terms 
of just condemnation the exaggerated piaise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers '—Record. 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price 18s. 
LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 


WRITTEN FROM THE YEAR 1846 TO 1878, 


By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 


Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
and Author of ‘‘ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 


‘“*We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent °—Academy 

‘They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks "—St James's Gazette. 

** His book contains a vast amount of information The result of thirty five years 
of mnquiry, reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as 
of food fur thought "—Tablet 

“ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
as to entitle him to speak as one having authority "—Edinburgh Datly Review. 

‘The author speaks with the authority of personal experience . .. It is this 


constant association with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages.”"—-Athenaum. 
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Post 8vo, pp. civ.—348, cloth, price 18s, 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 
The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant: 
BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 
For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 
By V. FAUSBROLL ; 
And Translated by T. W. Ruys Davips. 
Translation, Volume I. 


‘These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what he had seen 
and heard in his previous births They are probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Europe as well as 
India. Tne introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fables, tracing their reappearance in the various groups of folk-lore legends 
Among other old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment of Solomon "— Janes 

“Tt ig now some years since Mr Rhys Davids asserted his nght to be heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopadia 
Britannica,’”—Leeds Mercury. 

‘* All who are mterested in Buddhist hterature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation as a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations 1s deserving 
of high praise "—Academy. 

‘No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr Rhys Davids 
In the Jaétaka book we have, then, a priceless record of the earlest imagin itive 
literature of our race; and. . 1¢ presents to us a nearly complete picture of the 
social life and customs and popular beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes, 
closely related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages of 
civilisation "—St James's Gazetie. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxvili.—362, cloth, price 148. 
A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 


On, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 


Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 
Author of ‘* Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 


With Notes and Copious Indexes, 


“To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud 1s a boon to Christians at least "—Z mes 

‘Its peculiar and popular character will make it attractive to general readers 
Mr Hershon 1s a very competent scholar Contains samples of the good, bid, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures ’— 
British Quarte ly Review 

‘Will convey to English readers a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared "—Dazly News 

“Without overlooking in the shghtest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oriental Series ’ we have no hesitation 1n saying that this surpasses 
them all in terest "—Fdinburgh Daily Revrew 

“Mr Hershon has thus given English readers what 13 we believe, a fair set 
of specimens which they can test for themselves "—7he Recor? 

‘This book 1s by far the best fitted un the present state of knowledge to enable the 
general reader to gain a fair and unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents 
of the wonderful miscellany which can only be truly understood—so Jewish pride 
asserts—by the life long devotion of scholars of the Chosen People "—Jnquuer. 

“The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in 1ts pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike "—John Bull 

‘¢ Tt 18 a capital specimen of Hebrew scholaiship; a monument of learned, loving, 
hght giving labour "—Jewish@He ald. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE OT-ASSIOAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 


By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
‘ Author of ‘‘ Yeigo Hefikaku Shirai,” 


“ A very curious volume. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of iene, the poetical literature of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse "—Dazly News. 

““Mr, Chamberlain’s volume is, 80 far as we are aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Western world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for andigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered ito 
graceful English verse "— Zabtet. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last Pier gaa Empire, 

‘Mr Chamberlain set himself a cult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry nan English form. But he has evidently laboured con amore, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree.”—London and China Express. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—164, cloth, price ros. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ESARHAMDDON (Son of Sennacherib), 
KING OF ASSYRIA, 3.0. 681-668. 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Oollection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c, 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.AS., 
Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
“Students of scriptural archzology will also appreciate the ‘ History of Esar- 
haddon ’”—Tivmes. 
‘There is much to attract the scholar in this volume It does not pretend to 
eps studies which are yet 1n their infancy. Its primary object 1s to translate, 
ut it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 

Assyriologist and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar the means of 

controlling 1ts results "'"—Acadeny 

‘‘Mr Budge’s book 18, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
students They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class But the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task "—Zablet. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s, 
THE MESNEVI 


(Usually known as THE MgsNneEviy1 SHExir, or Holy MEsnevr) 
OF 
MEVLANA OUR LORD) JELALU ’"D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 


Together with some Account of the Lrfe and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of hws Descendants. 


Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 
MrEVLANA SHEMSU-’D-Din ARMEN, EL EFLAKI, EL ‘ARIFI. 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 
By JAMES W. REDHOUSH, M.RB.AS., &. 


** A complete treasury of occult Onental lore."—Satirday Review. 

‘This book will be a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who 1s 
desirous of obtaining an insight into a very umportant department of the hterature 
extant mn that language.”— Tablet. . 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 280, cloth, price 6s, 


FASTERN PROVERRS AND EMBT-FM§ 
ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. 


By Rev. J. LONG, 
Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S, 


“We regard the book as valuable, and wish for 1t a wide circulation and attentive 
reading.”—Record. 

“ altogether, 1¢ 18 quite a feast of good things.”—Globe 

“*It 1s full of interesting matter."—Antiquary. 


Post 8vo, pp. vui.—270, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


INDIAN POETRY; 


Containing a New Edition of the ‘‘ Indian Song of Songs,” from the Sanserit 
of the ‘Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from ‘*The Iliad of 
India” (Mahabharata), ‘‘Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Onental Poems. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.8.L, Author of ‘‘The Light of Asia.” 


“In this new volume of Messrs Tritibner’s Oriental Series, Mr Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, through the medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions The ‘Indian Song of Songs 
1s not unknown to scholars Mr Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna 1s portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 

‘ Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha,’ 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five senses are typified "— 
Temes 

“No other English poet has ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr Arnold has done in his splendid para 
phrases of language contained 1n these mighty epics ”—Dazly Zelegi aph. 

“The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxuriousness and sensuousness; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the verse has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to captivate the senses of the dullest "—Standard 

“The translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the original text "— Ove land Mau 

“We certamly wish Mr Arnold success in his attempt ‘to pope sane Indian 
classics,’ that being, as his preface tells us, tle goal towards which he bends his 
efforts.”—Alln s Indran Maal 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—296, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


THE MIND OF MENOCIUS; 
Or, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Systematic DIGEST OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE CHINESE PHILOSUPHEIR 
MENCIUs. 


Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 


By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 
Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 
By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.MS, Oburch Mission, Hong Kong 


“Mr Faber 1s already well known in the field of Chinese studies by his digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius The value of this work will be perceived when it 18 
remembered that at no time since relations commenced between China and the 
West has the former been so powerful—we had almost said aggressive—as now 
For those who will give 1t careful study, Mr Fabers work 1s one of the most 
valuable of the excellent series to which it belongs "—Nature 
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Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price 16s, 
xzHE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
By A. BARTH. 
Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author, 


The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. 


**Ts not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinet 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference ’—Academ 

“This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the ‘ Encyclopedic des & 1ences 
Religieuses’ It attracted much notice when it first appeared, and 1s generally 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast subject witu which it 
deala "— Tablet, 

“‘This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work 
shows not only great knowledge of the ficts and power of clear exposition, but also 

eat insight into the mner history and the deeper meaning of the great religion, 
or it is in reality only one, which it proposes to describe "— Mode n Review 

“‘ The merit of the work has been emphatically recognised by the most xuthoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent of SUES But probably 
there are few Indianists (if we may use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from the extensive bibhography provided in 
the notes "—Dublan Review. 

* Buch a sketch M Barth has diawn with a master-hand "— Ci ztic (New York). 


Post 8vo, pp. vui.—152, cloth, price 6s 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
Tat SANKHYA KARIKA or IS‘WARA KRISHNA. 


An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyfya and Vais’eshika Systems. 


Bry JOHN DAVIES, M A. (Cantab ), M R.A.S8. 


The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 


“The non Orientalist . finds in Mr Davies a patient and learned gu de who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India and supplies him with a clue 
that he may not be lost in them. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘earhest attempt on record to give an answer, frum reason alone, 
to the mysterious questions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the ongin of 
the world, the nature and relations of man and his future destiny,’ and mn his learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘the connection of the Sankhya system with the philo 
sophy of Spinoza,’ and ‘the connection of the system of Kapila with that of Schopen 
hauer and Von Hartmann '"—Foregn Church Chronicle 

‘‘ Mr Davies's volume on Hindu Philosophy 1s an undoubted gain to all students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, which 1s here given mn a trans- 
lation from the Sankhya Kaiik&, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy 

. Presents many points of deep mterest to the student of comparative philo- 
sophy, and without Mr, Davies’s lucid interpretation 1t would be difhcult to appre- 
cite these points in any adequate manner "—Saturday Rererg. 

‘“We welcome Mr Davies's book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
hbrary "—Notes and Querwes, 
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Post 8vo, pp, x.—130, cloth, price 6s, 
A MANUAL OF HINDU PANIHETSM, VEDANTASARA, 
Translated, with copious Annotations, 
By Mayor G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff Corps; Inspector of Army Schools. 


The design of this ttle work 18 to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an acctuate 
summary of the doctrines of the Vedanta. 


“The modest title of Mayor Jacob’s work conveys but an madequate idea of the 
vast amount of re-earch embodied mn his notes to the text of the Vedantasara So 
copious, indeed, are these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that tle dihgent student will rise from their perusal with a fanly 
adequate view of Hindai philosophy generally His work. , 18 one of the best of 
its kind that we have seen.” Calcutta Review 


Post 8vo, pp. xu —r54, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
TSUNI—I|GOAM : 
THE SUPREME BEING OF THE KxoI-KHol. 
By THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 


Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town ; Corresponding Member 
of the Geegr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. 


‘The first instalment of Dr Hahn's labours will be of interest, not at the Cape 
only, but in every University of Europe It 1s, n fact, a most valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religion and mythology Accounts of their religion and 
mythology were scattered about 1n various books, these have been carefully col 
lected by Dr Hahn and printed in his second chapter, enriched and improved by 
what he has been able to collect himeelf’—Prof Max Muller un the Neneteenth 
Century 

‘It 18 full of good things "—St Janes s Gazette, 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol I., pp. xu —3g2, cloth, price 128. 6d., 
Vol. IL, pp. vi.—408, cloth, price 128 6d , Vol. IIL, pp. vi.—414, 
cloth, price 128, 6d., Vol. IV., pp. vii.—340, cloth, price ros, 6d 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED SALE'S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, WITH 
ADDITIONAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 


Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes, 


By Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A,, Lodiana, 


‘As Mr Wherry's book is intended for missionaries in India, it is no doubt well 
that they should be prepared to meet, if they can, the ordinary arguments and inter. 
pretations, and for this purpose Mr Wherry’s additions will prove useful.”—Satvrday 
Review 
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Post 8vo, pp vi.—208, cloth, price 88. 6d. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 


**Let us add that his translation of the Bhagavad Gité is, as we judge, the best 
that has as yet appeared in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
value —Dubhn Renew 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 
THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M A., 
Barnster-at-Law, late H.M Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxx1,—336, cloth, pnce tos 6d. 
THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
The Persian Text, with an Enghsh Verse Translation 
By E H WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service 


‘Mr Whinfield has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and his 
version contains much that will be new to those who only know Mr Fitzgerald s 
delightful selection —<Academy 

‘¢The most prominent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, 
combined with a fatahsm based more on philosophic than rehgious grounds, their 
persis and the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them ” 
—Calcutta Review 


Post 8vo, pp xxiv —268, cloth, price 98. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHANDS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 


As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Revew 
By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M A, Lincoln College, Oxford , 
Pnincipal of the Calcutta Madrasa 


‘ For practical purposes this 1s perhaps the most important of the works that have 
thus far appeared in ‘Triibners Oriental Senes’ We cannot doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be one ot profound interest —Saturday Renew 


In Two Volumes Vol I, post 8vo, pp xxiv.—230, cloth, price 78. 6d 
A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MRSOPOTAMTAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C. P. TIELE 
Vol. I.—HsTrory oF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL 


‘¢ It places in the hands of the English readers a history of tian Religion 
which is very complete, which 1s based on the best matenals, and which has been 
illustrated by the latest results of research In this volume there 1s a great deal of 
iuformation, as well as independent investigation, for the trustworthmess of which 
D) Teles name is in itself 2 guarantee, and the descnption of the successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdon, is 
given in a manner which 1s scholarly and mmute ”"—Scotsman. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xit —302, cloth, price 88, 6d. 


YUSUF AND ZUTATKHA, 
A Porm By JAMI, 
Translated from the Persian into English Verse, 
By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 


‘“My Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit, has done further good work im this translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill in his rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of bis author mto our more prosaic, less figurative, language . The work 
bemdes its intrinsic merits, 1s of importance as being one of the most popular and 
famous poems of Persia, aud that which 1s read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian 1s taught "—Scotsman. 


Post 8vo0, pp. vil. —266, cloth, price 9s. 


LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 
By CARL ABEL. 


“ An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and impart a 
real human interest to the otherwise dry technicalities of the science ”—Standard 

“Dr Abel is an opponent from whom it 1s pleasant to differ, for he wmtes with 
enthusiasm and temper, and his mastery over the English language fits him to be a 
champion of unpopular doctrines’ —~Athkeneum 


Post 8vo, pp, 1x —281, cloth, price ros, 6d, 


THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRARA ; 


Ox, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By MADHAVA ACHARYA, 


Translated by E B COWELL, M A , Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A E GOUGH, M A, Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 


This work 1s an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century m the South of India, and he gives what 
appears to him to be their most 1mportant tenets, 

“The translation 1s trustworthy throughout A protracted sojourn in India, 


where there 1s a living tradition, has fambharsed the translatois with Indian 
thought ’—Atheneum 


Post 8vo, pp lxv.—368, cloth, price 148 
TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 
Translated from the Tibetan of the KaH-GyYuR. 
Br F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNER. 
Done into Enghsh from the German, with an Introduction, 
By W. R 8 RALSTON, M.A. 


‘¢Mr Ralston, whose name 1s so familiar to all lovers of Russian folk lore, has 
supplied some iuteresting Western analogies and parallels, drawn, for the most part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Eastern folk tales, culled fiom the Kahgyur, one of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books ~—<Academy 

“The translation could scarcely bave fallen into better hands An Introdue- 
tion _—.. gives the leading facta im the lnves of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language "—Caleutta 
Rev 


ew 
‘Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stories, or for comparative 
folk lora "—Pall Mali Gazette 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—224, cloth, price 9s. 
UDANAVABGA 


A COLLECTION OF VERSES FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON. 
Compiled by DHARMATRATA. 
Berra THE NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION or DHAMMAPADA. 


Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjuavarman, 


By W. WOODVILLE ROOKHIII. 


*¢ Mr. Rockhill’s present work is the first from which assistance will be gained 
for a more accurate understanding of the Pali text; it 18, in fact, as yet tre only 
term of comparison available to us. The ‘Udanavarga,’ the Thibetan version, was 
originally discovered by the late M. Schiefner, who published the Tibetan text, and 
had tended adding a translation, an inteution frustrated by his death, but which 
has been carried out by Mr. Rockhill. ... Mr. Rockhill may be congratulated for 
having well accomplished adifficult task.” —Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—s66, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 258. 


A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 
Barrister-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service. 


** Any one at all interested in African languages cannot do better than get Mr. 
Cust’s book. It is encyclopsdic in its scope, and the reader gets a start clear away 
in any particular language, and is left tree to add to the initial sum of knowledge 
there collected,"——Natal Mercury. 
re Mr. Cust has contrived to produce a work of value to linguistic students.”— 

a Ure. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv.-250, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 
By C. P. TIELE, 


Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. 


Translated from the Dutch by J. EstLIn CARPENTER, M.A. 


“* Few books of its size contain the result of so much wide thinking, able and labo- 
rious study, or enable the reader to gain a better bird's-eye view of the latest results 
of investigations into the religious History of nations. As Professor Tiele modestly 
says, ‘In this little book are outlines—pencil sketches, I might say—nothing more.’ 
But there are some men whose sketches from a thumb-nail are of far more worth 
than an enormous canvas covered with the crude painting of others, and it is easy to 
‘see that these pages, full of information, these sentences, cut and perhaps algo ; 
short and clear, condense the fruits of long and thorough research.”—Scots_.an. 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—312, with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s, 


A HISTORY OF BURMA. 


Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan. From 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India, 


By Lrgvut.-Gen. Sik ARTHUR P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.G., K.C.8.1, and 0.B., 
Membre Oorrespondant de la Socrété Académique Indo-Chinouwe 
de France. 
‘Sir Arthur Phayre’s contribution to Trtibner’s Omental Series supplies a recog- 
nised want, and its appearance has been looked forward to for many years . 


General Phayre deserves great credit for the patience and industiy which has resulted 
mm this History of Burma.”—Saturday Review. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION IN CHINA 
By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Puxixe, 


Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
eee on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
eople. 

“* Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject "—Scotsman, 

‘** As & missionary, it has been part of Dr Edkins’ duty to study the existing 
religions in China, and his long residence in the country has enabled him to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of them as they at present exist "—saturday Review 

“‘Dr Edkins’ valuable work, of which this 1s a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that 1t was published, been the standard authority upon the subject 
of which 1t treats,”—Nonconformist 

‘Dr Edkins . . may now be fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chinese religion and language.” —Bi fish Quarterly Review 


Post 8vo, pp. x.~274, cloth, price 98, 


THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur, 
Followed by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten, 


Translated by W. W. ROCKHILL, Second Secretary U.S, Legation in China, 


“The volume bears testimony to the diligence and fulness with which the author 
has consulted and tested the ancient documents bearing upon his remarkable sub- 
ect.” —Tames 
Ps Will be appreciated by those who devote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of late years taken in these Western regions so 1emarkable a develop- 
ment Its matter possesses a special interest as beiug derived from ancient Tibetan 
works, some portions of which, here analysed and translated, have not yet attracted 
the attention of scholars The volume is rich in ancient stones bearing upon the 
world’s renovation and the origin of castes, as recorded mm these venerable autho- 
rities.”—Dadly News. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. vii.-464, cloth, price 16s, 
THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 


With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries, 
Translated by J. R. Bees i, LL.D., late Principal of the Benares 
ollege, 
Edited by FITZEDWARD HAT, 


“The work displays a vast expenditure of labour and scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo philosophy have every reason to be grateful to Dr. Hall and the 
publishers,”—Calcutia Heview. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viii.-370, cloth, price 248, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WOPTD, 
Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629). 
By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 


(Trin, Coll., Camb.) ; R.N. (Retired Chaplain and N.I.) ; Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 


An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work :—‘“‘ Nothing 
more can be done in elucidating the History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Si-yu-ki’ appears.” 

‘It is a strange freak of historical preservation that the best account of the con- 


dition of India at that ancient period has come down to us mm the books of travel 
written by the Chinese pilgrims, of whom Hwen Thsang 1s the best known.”— Times, 


Post 8vo, pp. xlviii.-398, cloth, price 128, 


THE ORDINANCES OF MANU. 
Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction, 
By the late A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., C.LE. 


Completed and Edited by E. W. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
of Columbia College, N.Y. 


“This work is full of interest , while for the student of sociology and the science 
of religion 1t is full of rmportance, It 15 a great boon to get so notable a work mm so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, and competently translated "—Scotsman. 

‘‘Few men were more competent thin Burnell to give us a really good translation 
of this well-kuown law book, first rendered mto English by Sir William Jones. 
Burnell was not only an independent Sanskrit scholar, but an expenenced lawyer, 
and he joined to these two important qualifications the rare faculty of bemg able to 
express his thoughts m clear and trenchant English .. We ought to feel very 
grateful to Dr. Hopkins for having given us all that could be published of the trans- 
lation left by Burnell,"—-F. Max Mt.uzr in the Academy. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-234, cloth, price 9s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF AT.FXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, 


Between 1819 and 1842, With a Short Notice of all his Published and Un- 
published Works and Essays. From Original and for most part Un- 
published Documents. 


By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.B.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M,’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 


‘Not too soon have Messrs. Trubner added to their valuable Oriental Series a 
history of the life and works of one of the most gifted and devoted of Onental 
students, Alexander Csoma de Koros. It is forty-three years since his death, and 
though an account of his career was demanded soon after his decease, 1t has only 
now appeared in the umportant memoir of his compatriot, Dr. Duka.” —Beokseller, 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xii,-318 and vi.-312, cloth, price 218, 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 


Reprinted from “‘ Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory ” ‘ ‘ Asiatic Researches,” 
and the ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 


CONTENTS OF VOL. 1. 


I.—Some Accounts of Quedah. By Michael Topping. 
II —Report made to the Chief and Council of Balambangan, by Lieut. James 
Barton, of his several Surveys. 
III.—Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr. John Jesse, dated 
July 20, 1775, at Borneo Proper. 
IV.—Formation of the Establishment of Poolo Peenang. 
V.—The Gold of Limong. By John Macdonald. 
VI.—On Three Natural Productions of Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 
VII.—On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature extant amongst the 
Malays. By William Marsden. 
VIII.—Some Account of the Elastic Gum Vine of Prince-Wales Island. By James 
Howison. 
IX.--A Botanical Description of Urceola Elastica, or Caoutchouc Vine of Sumatra 
and Pulo-Pinang. By William Roxburgh, M.D. 
X.—An Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra. By John Crisp. 
XI.—Remarks on the Species of Pepper which are found on Prince-Wales Island. 
By William Hunter, M.D. 
XII.—On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. By J. 
Le:den, M.D. 
XIII.—Some Account of an Orang Ouran of remarkable height found on the Island 
of Sumatra. By Clarke Abel, M.D, 
XIV.—Observations on the Geological Appearances and General Features of Por- 
tions of the Malayan Peninsula. By Captain James Low, 
XV.—Short Sketch of the Geology of Pulo-Pinang and the Neighbouring Islands. 
By T. Ware. 
XVI.—Climate of Singapore. 
XVII. —Inscription on the Jetty at Singapore. 
XVIII.—Extract of a Letter from Colonel J. Low. 
XIX.—Inscription at Singapore. 
XX.—An Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley. By Liout.- 
Col. James Low. 
. au on the Inscriptions from Singapore and Province Wellesley. By J. W. 
aidlay. 
XX{I.—On an Inscription from Keddah. By Lieut.-Col. Low. 
XXIIL—A Notice of the Alphabets of the Philippine Islands. 
XXIV.—Succinct Review of the Observations of the Tides in the Indian Archipelago, 
XXV.—Report on the Tin of the Province of Mergui. By Capt.G. B Tremenheere. 
XXVI.—Report on the Manganese of Mergui Province, By Capt.G. B. Tremenheere. 
XXVII.—Paragraphs to be added to Capt. G. B. Tremenheere’s Report. 
XXVIII.--Secoud Report on the Tin of Mergui. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 
XXIX.—Analysis of Iron Ores from Tavoy and Mergui, and of Limestone from 
Mergui. By Dr. A. Ure. 
XXX.—Report of a Visit to the Pakchan River, and of some Tin Localities in the 
Southern Portion of the Tenasserim Provinces. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 
XXXI.—Report on a Route from the Mouth of the Pakchan to Krau, and thence 
aoe the Isthmus of Krau to the Gulf of Siam. By Capt. Al. Fraser and Capt. J. G. 
orlong. 
XXXII.—Report, &c , from Capt. G. B. Tremenheere on the Price of Mergui Tin Ore. 
XXXIII.—Remarks on the Different Species of Orang-utan. By KF. Blyth. 
XXXIV.—Further Remarks. By E. Blyth. 
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MISCETT.ANEOUS PAPERS RET.ATING TO INDO-GHINA— 
continued. 


CONTENTS OF VOL, I. 

XXXV.—Catalogue of Mammalia inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
By Theodore Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVI.—On the Local and Relative Geology of Singapore. By J. R. Logan. 

XXXVII.—Catalogue of Reptiles inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
By Theodore Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVIII.—Some Account of the Botanical Collection brought from the Eastward, 
in 1841, by Dr. Cantor. By the late W. Griffith. 

XXX{X —On the Flat-Horned Taurine Cattle of 8.E, Asia. By E. Blyth. 

XL.—Note, by Major-General G. B. Tremenheere, 

General Index. 

Index of Vernacular Terms. 

Index of Zoological Genera and Sub-Genera occurring in Vol. IL. 


“‘The papers treat of almost every aspect of Indo-China—its philology, economy, 
geography, geology—and constitute a very material and important contribution to 
oe eee information regarding that country and its people.”—Contemporary 
Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-72, cloth, price 5s. 


THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHABI. 
Translated from the Sanskrit 
By the Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, M.R.A.8., 
Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 


‘“‘ A very interesting addition to Triibner’s Oriental Series.”—Saturday Review, 
‘¢ Many of the Maxims im the book have a Biblical ring and beauty of expression.” 
—St. James’ Gazette. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-180, cloth, price 6s. 


ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXTMS FROM BURMFSE 
SOURCES ; 
Orn, THE NITI LITERATURE OF BURMA. 
By JAMES GRAY, 
Author of *‘ Elements of Pali Grammar,” “Translation of the 
Dhammapada,” &c. 


The Sanscrit-PAli word Niti is equivalent to ‘“‘conduct” in its abstract, 
and ‘‘guide” in its concrete signification. As applied to books, it is a 

eneral term for a treatise which includes maxims, pithy sayings, and 
Sidactio stories, intended as a guide to such matters of every-day life as 
form the character of an individual and influence him in his relations to his 
fellow-men. Treatises of this kind have been popular in all ages, and have 
served as a most effective medium of instruction. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 330, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MASNAVI I MA’ NAVI: 


THE SPIRITUAL COUPLETS OF MAULANA JALALU-’D-DIN 
MUHAMMAD I RUMI. 
Translated and Abridged by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 346, cloth, price 108, 6d. 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
THE CODE OF MANU. 
_¢ ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXT, WITH CrITICAL NoTEs. 
Ry J. JOLLY, Ph.D., 
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PREFACE. 


SincE Colonel H. Yule began to publish his extensive 
researches on European medieval travellers to Eastern 
Asia, a lively interest has been awakened, not only among 
professional geographers and Orientalists, but also among 
general readers, in the accounts left by those adventurous 
men who in the Middle Ages, in the period of the Mongol 
domination, crossed the inhospitable wildernesses of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Asia. Towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in the period of the decline and the fall 
of the Mongol dynasty, these regions became again imper- 
vious, and then for many centuries remained inaccessible 
to European exploration. 

Colonel Yule’s first work on the subject, “Cathay and 
the Way Thither,” was published in 1866, just when the 
Russian conquests and discoveries in Central Asia com- 
menced to throw new geographical light upon these tracts. 
Five years later, m 1871, appeared his “ Book of Marco 
Polo,” an admirable monument of erudition, which did 
not fail to assure to the learned commentator of the 
celebrated mediseval traveller the success of unrivalled 
competency in this field of vestigation. A new edition 
of the work, much enlarged and revised, was issued in 


1875. 
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As I was living in China when these go ably elucidated 
editions of mediseval travellers were published, and taking, 
of course, the highest interest in the chapters relating to 
the Far East, it was soon evident to me that the ‘most 
important sources of information derived from Chinese 
literature bearing upon the subject had never been made 
use of by the commentators of Marco Polo and of other 
medimval travellers. Colonel Yule, not having access to 
the Chinese authors in their original language. had been 
confined in his quotations from Chinese works to trans- 
lations, in some cases not very trustworthy, by European 
sinologues.! 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the favourable circum- 
stances under which I found myself placed for many years, 
for bringing together all materials supplied by Chinese 
literature regarding the medieval history and geography 
of Middle Asia, I published from 1874 to 1876 a series of 
papers giving the results of my researches. 

It seems to me that Peking is the only place where 
such investigations can be successfully carried out, for 
the greater part of the ancient Chinese books required for 
reference can hardly be found in any European library 
or in other parts of China. The Russian Heclesiastical 
Mission in Peking possesses a very valuable and rare 
collection of Chinese works, purchased through a long 
series of years at the expense of the Russian Government. 
Moreover, since the opening of the Chinese capital as a 
residence for foreign legations and missjonaries in 1860, 
many eminent sinologues have taken he their abode veo 


. min 


4 In the eedeies to my paper on Chinese Medimval fission 
1875, I ventured to show by numerous examples how hittle entitled to 
confidence are the numefous translations from the Chinese as given by the 
late M. Pauthter in his bulky work on Marco Polo, and in his essays of a 
londred character 
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its walls, to several of whom I am deeply indebted for 
kind assistance in my researches. I may mention in 
the first place the late Archimandrite Palladius, who was 
always willing to communicate the valuable information 
which he had collected during his long residence in 
Peking (smce 1840) regarding the hterature of China 
I am not less mdebted to my lamented fmend W. Fr. 
Mayers, late Chinese Secretary of the British Legation, 
whose unexpected death deprived Orientalists, and espe- 
cially sinologues, of one of their most accomplished and 
zealous representatives.! 

I have also been laid under much obligation by a friend 
of many years’ standing, Mr C Arendt, first Chinese 
Interpreter of the German Legation, and one of the most 
erudite and competent among living sinologues He has 
frequently assisted me in the elucidation of difficult 
passages found m the Chinese texts of these ancient 
books 

When my papers on the Medizval Geography, &c, of 
Asia first passed through the press in Shanghai, about four- 
teen years ago, I had the great advantage of my late fnend 
A. Wyli’s kind assistance, not only in taking charge of 
the proof-reading, but also in giving himself the trouble 
previously to study critically my manuscripts, and to 
illustrate my publications with many valuable notes, 
showing his intimate and multifarious acquaintance with 
the languages of the East, as well as with the history, 
astronomy, and mediaeval geoyraphy of Eastern nations 

About three years have elapsed since I was invited by 
the late Nicolas Tiubner to prepare for his “Onental 
Series” a new edition of those of my Asiatic papers re- 


1 Both the above emiment scholars died mm the same year, in 1878, 
Mayers in March, Palladius in December, 
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Jating to the medigsval geography of Central and Weatern 
Asia. I accepted the proposition, and thus the subjects 
dealt with in the two volumes form a carefully revised 
and improved edition of three of the above-mentioned 
essays, gathered into one collection, viz.— 

1. Notes on Chinese Medizval Travellers to the West. 
1875. 

2. Notices of the Medieval Geography and History of 
Central and Western Asia. 1876. 

3. Chinese Intercourse with the Countries of Central 
and Western Asia during the Fifteenth Century. 1877. 

Since the first publication of these papers, large ad- 
ditions have been made to the stock of our knowledge 
regarding the regions of Central Asia, which previously 
to the Russian occupation of these tracts had been in- 
accessible to scientific exploration. Thus new light has 
been thrown upon many interesting geographical ques- 
tions suggested by the narratives of medieval travellers, 
or hitherto based only upon more modern but vague and 
dubious Chinese accounts. 

To bring the new edition of those former researches up 
to the present advanced state of knowledge on the subject, 
I had to study a vast amount of literature, written for the 
greater part in Russian, which has come to light during 
the last fifteen years, on Central Asia, and was obliged to 
read through a great number of works and papers, some 
of them published in Russian Turkestan, and, therefore, 
difficult to obtain. In general, all reading accessible to 
me bearing on the subject has been made use of for the 


1 It has been impossible for me to find, ¢.g., in any of the great libraries 
in St. Petersburg a complete series of the Russian Turkestan Gazette, 
published at Tashkend since the Russian occupation, and conteining many 
interesting scientific articles. 
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elucidation of medieval geographical questions arising out 
of ny researches. 

Although, after the extensive surveys made by order of 
the Russian Government in the newly-conquered Asiatic 
provinces, there is no want of detailed maps of Central 
Asia and other parts of the Asiatic continent, I have 
nevertheless prepared a sketch map illustrating the narra- 
tives of Chinese medieval travellers. The map appended 
to this volume was originally intended to elucidate the 
travels of Chiang Chun, whose route is marked in red, 
but it will be also found serviceable in followimg the 
itineraries of other Chinese and Western medieval tra- 
vellers of the Mongol period. 


St. Perzerspure, December 7, 1887 
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NOTES ON CHINESE MEDIZVAL 
TRAVELLERS TO THE WEST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHINESE literature, so vast in extent, contains very con- 
siderable accounts of the geography of Asia at different 
times, and of the nations who formerly lived in that part of 
the ancient world. The greater part of these accounts is 
to be found in the histories of the various dynasties which 
have up to the present time successively ruled in China. 
At the end of each of these dynastic histories, twenty- 
four in number, a section more or less extensive is found 
devoted to the foreign countries and nations who came 
in contact with the Chinese empire. They are generally 
termed sz yi, the four kinds of barbarians, in allusion to 
the four quarters of the globe. These notices were probably 
collected by Chinese envoys, or compiled from the reports 
of envoys or merchants of those countries coming to China. 
Almost ali Chinese works treating of foreign countries 
drew their accounts from these sources; and even the 
celebrated Chinese geographer and historian Ma Tuan lin, 
who wrote under the Mongol dynasty, has for the greater 
part compiled his excellent work, the Wen hien t'ung Kao, 
from the dynastic histories. 

Another category of Chinese accounts of foreign countries 
is drawn up in the form of narratives of journeys under- 
taken by Chinese. It seems the Chinese never travelled 


1 The Marquis d’ Hervey de St. Denys was the first sinologue to attempt 
the translation of the whole section of the Wen hien t'ung k‘ao referring to 
countries beyond China proper. Two volumes of his able translations, 
provided with valuable notes, have hitherto been published, with the 
title Ethnographie des Peuples Grangers a la Chine: I, Orientaux, 1876; 
IL Méridionaux, 1883. 
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for pleasure, or visited distant countries for the purpose of 
enlarging the sphere of their ideas, as Europeans are 
accustomed to do, All the narratives of travel we meet 
in Chinese literature owe their origin either to military 
expeditions, or official missions of the Chinese emperors, 
or they were written by Buddhist or other pilgrims who 
visited India or other parts of Asia famed for their sanc- 
tity. The number of such reports, written by Chinese 
travellers on different parts of Asia beyond China, is by 
no means inconsiderable. They often contain very valuable 
accounts regarding the ancient geography of Asia; but it 
is not easy to lay them under contribution in elucidating 
this subject in a European scientific sense. Generally it 
is difficult to search them out; for they do not exist, for 
the greater part, as separate publications, but lie concealed 
among the numerous volumes of the Chinese collections 
of reprints (ts ung shu). Many of these interesting ancient 
narratives of travels have been lost, and their existence in 
former times is only known from ancient catalogues or by 
the quotations of other Chinese authors. 

In order that Western science may profit by the study 
of these narratives, it 1s necessary not only that they be 
correctly translated, but these translations require a great 
number of explanations, without which they would still 
remain unintelligible to savants unacquainted with the 
Chinese language and the Chinese manner of viewing 
things, so different from our way of looking at the same. 

I intend in the following pages to give some translations 
of ancient Chinese accounts of travels to Western Asia, 
and shall try to explain them as far as my knowledge and 
the means of reference at my disposal will permit. But next 
I shall confine my investigations solely to the period em- 
braced by the thirteenth century, the period of the develop- 
ment and the zenith of the power of the Mongols in Asia. 
It seems that at that time Eastern Mongolia was connected 
with Persia and Russia by great highways through Central 
Asia, The Chinese and Mongol writers of that period 
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record that Chinghiz Khan on his expedition to West- 
ern Asia in 1210, first established these roads, and had 
many difficulties in leading them through the inaccessible 
mountains, which in some places stopped the passage. It 
is further related that the great conqueror’s successor, 
Ogotai Khan, established on these roads military stations 
on a large scale. At that time considerable Mongol armies 
were sent repeatedly to the far west, overrunning Western 
Asia and the eastern part of Europe. Couriers passed 
hither and thither, as well as envoys from different Western 
kingdoms; and even the kings themselves were often 
obliged to render homage in person to the great Khan, at 
his residence in the depths of Mongolia. We learn from 
the Russian annals that Russian princes, and even grand- 
dukes, were forced to undertake the jong and painful 
journey to Karakorum, in order to obtain their investi- 
ture. One of them, the Grand-Duke Yaroslav, died on his 
way home, in the desert of Mongolia, in 1246. Another 
sovereign of the West, Haithon, king of Little Armenia, 
has described his journey to the court of Mangu Khan 
in 1254. Eight years before, in 1246, Plano Carpi, 
a Franciscan friar, despatched by Pope Innocent, had 
visited the Mongol court. Another Franciscan monk, 
Rubruquis, or rather Rubrouck, was sent, in 1253, on a 
similar mission to Carpini’s, by St. Louis, and arrived at 
the Mongol camp in the reign of Mangu Khan. Narratives 
of both journeys have come down to us. Finally, the 
great traveller Marco Polo traversed Central Asia in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, and then spent many 
years in China at the court of Khubilai Khan. He has 
left behind detailed accounts of the countries he visited, 
which have been for several centuries the subject of 
learned investigations and commentaries by distinguished 
orientalists, 

Considering the rich material furnished by these Western 
medizval travellers in relation to the knowledge of the 
ancient geography of Central Asia, and the valuable 
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accounts on the same subject given by several Persian 
authors contemporary with the rise of the Mongol Empire, 
it seems to me that some notices about what the Chinese 
authors of the same period say regarding Central and 
Western Asia will present some interest. Besides numerous 
statements relating to the above-mentioned regions found 
scattered in the Ytian shi or Chinese history of the Mongol 
dynasty, and other Chinese historical or geographical 
works treating of the Mongols, there have been preserved 
five Chinese narratives of journeys to the far West, pub- 
lished in the thirteenth century, and these form the subject 
of my investigations. 

The first in point of date comprises the itinerary of 
Chinghiz Khan’s army from Mongolia through Central 
Asia to Persia in 1219. The author of this narrative 
was Ye-lii Chiu tsai, Chinghiz Khan’s minister, who 
accompanied the great conqueror on his expedition to 
the west. The Mongol army then went, for the greater 
part, by the same route by which Ch'ang ch‘an (». infra) 
proceeded. 

The next in chronological order is the short and some- 
what confused record of an envoy of the Kin emperor 
(North China), sent in 1220 through Central Asia to 
Persia, and as far as the Hindukush mountains, to meet 
Chinghiz Khan there. 

The third place in the series will be given to the jour- 
ney of the Taoist monk Ch'ang ch‘un, made by order of 
Chinghiz, from China to Samarkand, also to the encamp- 
ment of the conqueror in the Hindukush mountains. This 
narrative, before all others, claims attention as regards the 
detailed accounts and trustworthy observations by which 
it is characterised. The traveller left his native country, 
the province of Shan tung, A.D. 1220, went to Yen (the pre- 
sent Peking), rested there some time, and then crossed 
the eastern part of Mongolia in a north-eastern direction, 
in order to present himself to Chinghiz’ younger brother, 
Udjughen, who had his encampment at that time near 
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the lake Buyiir, in the north-eastern corner of Mongolia. 
From thence he went along the river Kerulun to the 
west, crossed the mountainous country in which after- 
wards the celebrated Mongol residence Karakorum was 
founded, and passed probably near the present Uliassutai. 
Then we can pursue his route over the Kin shan moun- 
tains or the Chinese Altai, across the desert, to Bishbalik, 
situated, as is generally believed, somewhere near the pre- 
sent Urumtsi, and along the northern slope of the Tien 
shan or Celestial mountains to the lake Sairam. Thence 
the diarisi of the journey mentions the city of Almalik, 
situated in the present province of Ili, the Chu river 
(only, however, spoken of on the way back), the river 
Talas, and the city of Sairam (still existing to the north- 
east of Tashkend), Farther on Ch‘ang ch'un crossed the 
Iaxartes, arrived at Samarkand, and after having rested 
there some months, set out to meet Chinghiz, who was at 
that time in the Hindukush mountains, on the frontier of 
India. He was obliged to make this journey from Samar- 
kand to the Hindukush twice. On this route he passed 
the Iron gate south of Samarkand, crossed the Oxus, came 
to Balkh, &c. On his homeward way our traveller fol- 
lowed the same route by which he came; went at first 
in the suite of Chinghiz, who was returning home from his 
expedition; but afterwards he was permitted to go in 
advance, reached the country west of the present Uliassutai, 
and from there went directly across the Mongolian desert 
to about the present Kukukhotun and Peking, where he 
arrived in 1224. 

The fourth Chinese medieval traveller to Western Asia 
whose account I have translated is Chang Te. He was 
sent in 1259 by Mangu Khan to the Khan’s brother, 
Hulagu, who was at the head of the expedition against 
the Calif of Bagdad. Chang Te left Karakorum, and 
passed by the lake of Kizilbash. From Almalik to 
Samarkand he followed, it seems, the same way as Ch'ang 
ch'un. Thence he proceeded to the west, crossed the 
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Oxus, arrived at the Elburs mountains and the country 
where the Mulahi or Assassins lived. It does not seem 
that he went himself to Bagdad, but he describes the 
residence of the Calif as well as Egypt, India, and other 
countries of the West. 

Finally, I give the translation of the biography of a 
Mongol officer, Ye-lt Hi liang, in which his adventures 
during his peregrinations in Central Asia, A.D. 1260-62, 


are recorded. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SI YU LU. 


It is known that Ye-lit Ch'u tsai, Chingbiz Khan’s minis- 
ter, who accompanied the conqueror on his expedition 
to Persia, 1219-24, has left behind an account of the 
places and countries they passed through, which was 
published with the title Si yu lu, “ Account of a Journey 
to the West.” The original book does not seem to exist 
now, but I was fortunate in finding at least an abstract 
of it preserved in one of the vast Chinese collections of 
reprints. Unhappily, the Chinese, in making abstracts 
from more extensive works, are seldom able to distinguish 
between what is important and what is not; and in the 
present abstract, consequently, some passages, which have 
been separated from the context, are not quite intelligible. 
Nevertheless it is of no little importance, even in its 
mutilated form, regarding the elucidation of the medieval 
geography of Asia, and enables us to trace the great high- 
way by which the Mongol armies passed from Mongolia 
to Western Asia; a subject all the more interesting, as 
the Persian authors say very little about it. 

Before giving the translation of the abstract of the Si yu 
lu, I may be allowed to say a few words about the author of 
the original narrative. As is stated in his long biography, 
Yiian shi, chap. cxlvi., Ye-lii Ch'u tsa? was a descen- 


2 An abstract of his biography is also given in the Yuan shi le pien. 
The author of this “ History of the Mongol Dynasty in China” has added 
some interesting notes, drawn from rare books, not found in the Yuan shi. 
Abel Rémusat in his “Nouv. Mél. Asiat.,” ii, 64 seqg., has translated a part 
of these biographical notes. 
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dant of the imperial family of the Ziao or K‘i-tan, which 
dynasty reigned over Northern China, a.D. 916-1125, and 
was overthrown by the Kin. Ye-lii was the name of the 
imperial family of the Liao. Ch'u tsai was descended 
from a son of Apoki, the founder of the Liao dynasty; his 
ancestor had a small principality near the celebrated mount 
Yi wu li, situated near the present Kuang ning hen in 
Manchuria; his father was a high officer in the service 
of the Kin. Ch'u tsai was born in aD. 1190. At the 
time Chinghiz Khan’s army took the residence of the 
Kin (the present Peking), in 1215, he was made prisoner. 
Chinghiz attached him to his person, and after having 
proved his capabilities, gave him the highest post in 
his empire. Chu ts‘ai accompanied Chinghiz on his ex- 
pedition to Western Asia. According to the Chinese 
annals, he acted also an important part as statesman 
during the reigns of Chinghiz’ successors. He died, as the 
Yiian shi reports, of grief over the bad administration of 
the empire, during the regency of Turokina, in 1243, it 
seems, at{Peking. The Ji hia kiu wen, an archeological 
and historical description of Peking and its neighbour- 
hood, published in the seventeenth century, states that 
Chiu tsai was buried at the southern foot of the hill 
Weng shan, near Peking. In 1627 the temple with his 
grave still existed there, containing his marble statue 
and that of his wife. He was represented with long 
moustaches reaching down to his knees. In his biography 
it is also stated that Chinghiz, when he first saw him, 
was surprised by his tall figure and his splendid beard. 
According to another statement (in a description of Liao 
tung of the Ming time), Ch'u tsai was buried at the 
cemetery of his ancestors near Mount Yi wu lii, in Man- 
churia. This seems more plausible, and then there may 
have been at the Weng shan only a temple and a monu- 
ment to his memory. In another and more complete 
edition of the Ji hia kiu wen, published in 1774, it is stated 
that the name of the Weng shan was changed, in the reign 
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of K‘ien lung, to Wan shou shan, and that at that time no 
traces of Ch'u ts'ai’s monument remained; but in 1751, 
by imperial order, a new temple and a monument were 
erected there in honour of the meritorious statesman. 
Wan shou shan (the Hill of Longevity) bears up to this 
time the same name. It is a lovely hill, about seven 
miles north-west of Peking, till the war in 1860 the 
summer residence of the Chinese emperor. As is known, 
the noble palace there was destroyed and burnt by the 
allied armies. I have frequently visited this place, with 
its picturesque ruins, covered with climbing plants, and 
overshadowed by dense groves reflected in the azure lake, 
but was not able to detect amongst the ruins the monu- 
ment of Chinghiz Khan’s minister. 

It is strange that Rashid-eddin, the able Persian historian, 
who gives such circumstantial accounts of the history of 
the Mongols, and mentions all the ministers and other 
hich officers of that empire, and for the greater part in 
perfect accordance with the Chinese historians who com- 
piled the official documents of the Mongols, does not 
mention at all Ye-lu Ch'u ts ai, who by the Chinese, 
however, is celebrated not only as an ingenious states- 
man, but also as a distinguished astronomer and poet. 
D’Ohsson, therefore, in his “ Histoire des Mongols” (ii. 
p. 193-194), tries to identify Ch'u ts'ai with Mahmud 
Yelvadj, often mentioned by the Persian authors as a 
high officer under Chinghiz and his successors. But 
d’Ohsson is wrong; the name of Yelvadj occurs re- 
peatedly in the Yuan shi, and other Chinese historical 
works of that period. Rashid states that Mahmud 
Yelvadj was a Mohammedan, and that his son, Mass’ud 
Bey, afterwards governed Turkestan and Transoxiana. 
In the Yuan shi annals, year AD. 1251 (eight years 
after Ch'u ts‘ai died), we read that Ya-lao-wa-ch1 was 
appointed governor of the province of Yen king (Northern 
China), and Ma-su-hwu (Mass’ud) governor in Bi-sht-ba-li 
(Bishbalik), and other countries. In the Yuan chao pi 
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st, a Chinese translation of a Mongol history of the 
Mongols, written 1240, Ye-lii Ch'a ts‘ai’s name does not 
appear, but Yelvadj is mentioned there as a Mohammedan 
from Urgendj. In the Ts'in cheng lu, a description of 
Chinghiz Khan’s exploits, written about the close of the 
Mongol dynasty, mention is made of both at the same 
time. It is there said: “The administration of the 
taxes on the land north of the Yellow River was confided 
in 1229 to Wu-du sa-han, whilst the same appointment 
in the western countries was given to Ya-lu-wa-ch't. In 
1241 the latter took charge of the administration of the 
Chinese people.” Urtu in Mongol means “long,” sahal, 
“beard.” Thus Wu-duw sa-han seems to be intended for 
“the long-bearded.” I stated above that Ch'u ts'ai was 
famed for his long beard. 

In the article I am about to translate, Ye-lii Ch‘u ts‘ai 
is not mentioned by this name, but by the name he bore 
as author, Chen jen kit shit. This abstract of his narrative 
is found in the first chapter of the Shu chaz lao hio ts‘ung 
t'an, a book written in the time of the Mongol dynasty (see 
Wylie’s “Notes on Chin. Lit.,” p. 134), and this is included 
in the bulky collection called Chi pu tsu chai ts'ung shu. 

The author first gives the names and titles of four gene- 
rations of the Ye-lii family, beginning with Ch'u ts‘ai’s 
father, and states that all of them left behind memoirs, 
which together form a work of one hundred volumes, well 
known to all literarymen. After this he states that Chen 
jen kii shi (or Ch‘u tsai), at the time of the rise of the 
Mongol empire, accompanied Chinghiz on his expedition 
to the West; that he travelled fifty or sixty thousand i; 
that he remained six or seven years in the Western 
countries, and that he wrote a book about his travels, 
which he named Si yu lu,“ An Account of a Journey to 
the West.” As this book was very rare (even at the time 
the author wrote), he considered it useful to preserve an 
abstract of it, which he gives as follows :— 
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In the year A.D. 1218,5 in spring, in the third month 
(April), (Ye-lii Ch'u ts‘ai) left Yiin chung (the present Ta 
tung fw in Northern Shan si), crossed the Zen shan 
mountain,’ traversed the ¢a tsi (great stony desert), and 
the sha mo (sandy desert), and reached the camp of Chin- 
ghiz Khan. 


In the next year (1219) a vast army was raised and set 
in motion towards the west. The way lay through the Kin 
shan mountain.’ Even in the middle of the summer, masses 


3 I shall always use in my translations, instead of the Chinese cyclic 
characters, the corresponding Christian date, which will be more con- 
venient for the reader. My late friend A. Wylie has had the kindness 
to calculate for me all the Chinese dates occurring in the texts I translated. 
Of course Old Style is always to be understood. 

4 Tien shan, Celestial Mountains, is properly the name of the lofty 
chain in Central Asia, beginning in Russian Turkestan, and stretching 
eastward to the Mongolian desert beyond Hami. But here, in this case, 
evidently the Yin shan of modern Chinese maps is meant. This chain 
stretching from west to east in Southern Mongolia, is the boundary 
range between China and the Mongolian plateau. Among the Chinese 
geographers some trace its beginning from the Celestial Mountains, and 
therefore the two names are sometimes used promiscuously (compare note 
152), A. v. Humboldt, independently of the Chinese views, it seems, in- 
clined to the same opinion, that the Yin shan is a continuation of the 
Tien shan (Ritter’s “ Asien,” i. 236). This view, however, has not been 
confirmed by recent European explorations of those regions. Yin shan 
in Chinese means ‘*‘ Northern mountain.” Father A. David visited the 
Yin shan in 1866 ; Colonel (now General) Przewalsky in 1871. 

5 By Kin shan, or “Gold mountain,” the Chinese understand the Altai 
range of our maps. The latter name has generally been derived from the 
Mongol word altan, gold. But, as Radloff and Potanin prove, this etymo- 
logy is untenable, the name of the mountain being derived from al, high. 
Besides this, gold is very scarce in the Altai. The name of Kin shan is 
frequently met with in Chinese history ; it occurs, it seems, for the first 
time in the annals of the fifth century. According to Chinese records, the 
people of the 7''w kiie (Turks) took their origin in these mountains. The 
Kin shan is often mentioned in the Yuan shi or History of the Mongol 
dynasty, where it sometimes is also termed A-le-ta1. In Rashid-eddin’s 
History of the Mongols the Altai mountains are repeatedly noticed (see 
note 98). This mountain chain takes its origin in Southern Siberia, south- 
east of Semipalatinsk, and then stretches in a south-eastern direction 
across Western Mongolia, nearly as far as the northern bend of the Yellow 
River. The upper part of the Mongolian (Chinese) Altai was formerly, 
after Ritter, erroneously marked “ Ektag Altai” on our maps. This name 
of Ektag, mentioned in the narrative of Zemarchus’ mission to the Khan 
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of ice and snow accumulate in these mountains. The 
army passing that road was obliged to cut its way through 
the ice. The pines and /wi trees® are so high, that they 
(seem to) reach heaven. The valleys there are all abound- 
ing in grass and flowers. The rivers west of the Kin 


of the Turks in a.p. 570, is unknown to the Mongols now-a-days, and 
hardly refers to the Altai. During the last thirteen years the Chinese 
Altai has been repeatedly visited and crossed by Russian explorers : 
Colonel Matussovsky, 1873 ; Potanin, 1877; Colonel Pevtsoff, 1878. It 
is a high mountain, many of its summits being covered with eternal snow. 

As to the route followed by Chinghiz in crossing the Altai, there are 
only three of the roads leading over this mountain range which can be 
taken here into consideration, and which connect the city of Kobdo, 
situated east of the Altai, with the Chinese colony Bulun tokhoi, near the 
Kizilbash lake, and also with the city of Ku cheng, on the northern skirt 
of the T‘ien shan. The first of these roads, the shortest communication 
between Kobdo and Bulun tokhoi, practicable only in a part of the year 
for riders, leads through the defiles of Terekty (10,500 feet) and Urmogaity 
(9710 feet), north-west of Kobdo, to the sources of the Kran river, an 
affluent of the Black Irtysk. Potanin proceeded by this way in September 
1876 (“ Mongolia,” i. 30 segg.). The second road passes from Kobdo in a 
southerly direction, crosses the Altai in the pass of Ulan daban, reaches 
the Bulgun river, and descends along it and its continuation the 
Ulungur, near the mouth of which Bulun tokhoi is situated. The Ulan 
daban pass seems to be more practicable than the Urmogaity, but it 
presents also great difficulties. This route was partly followed by a 
Russian caravan proceeding in 1877 from Kobdo to Ku ch'eng (Potanin, 
i.c., i. 124). The third road crosses the Altai still more to the south-east, 
in the pass of Dabysten daban. This is the Chinese post-road from Kobdo 
to Ku cheng, and also to Bulun tokhoi. It is practicable the whole 
year, and even for carts, it seems (Potanin, J. c., i. 128 seqq.). 

I am not prepared to decide by which of these roads the Mongol armies 
passed in 1219, Compare also below, notes 147, 148. Rashid-eddin 
siates (d’Ohsson, i, 212, 216) that Chinghiz (after having crossed the 
Altai) passed the whole summer of 1219 at the sources of the Irtysh river, 
in order to equip anew and complete his cavalry corps. In his march to 
the west with a numerous cavalry, Chinghiz was always obliged to choose 
such roads as presented the most abundant pastures. The valleys of the 
Upper Irtysh, as well as the Kran river, are still famed for their pastures. 
The same statement about Chinghiz encamping on the river Ye-rh-di-shi 
is recorded in the afore-mentioned Ts'in cheng lu. By the same Chinese 
characters the name of the Irtysh is repeatedly rendered in the Yuan shi 
(Annals, s. a. 1206, 1208 ; war with the Naimans). 

6 Kut is the Chinese classical name for Juniperus chinensis, which tree 
attains generally a large size in China, But the Chinese traveller saw 
probably larch trees. : 
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shan all run westward, and finally discharge into a lake,’ 
South of the Kin shan is Bie-shi-ba,? a city of the Hui hu 
(Uigurs). There is a tablet dating from the time of the 
T‘ang dynasty, on which it is stated that here at that time 
was the Han hai kiin (military administration of the Han 
hai)® The Han hai is several hundred 441° distant from 
the city (of Bishbalik). There is a sea (lake) with an 
island in it, on which a great number of birds use to 


7 The Black Irtysh and its eastern affluents may be meant. This river, 
as is known, discharges itself into the Zaisan lake, from the north-western 
corner of which it comes out again, and then bears the name Jrtysh. But 
the Ylungur, which runs in the same direction as the Black Irtysh, flows 
likewise into a lake. 

8 Bishbalik, the capital of the Uigurs. For further details see notes 155, 
157. 

% Han hat is an ancient Chinese name to designate the Mongolian 
desert, and especially, it seems, the elevated north-western part of it. 
This term occurs for the first time in the Chinese annals under the year 
B.C. 119. It is there stated that a Chinese general, after having defeated 
the Hiung nu (the troublesome northern neighbours of the Chinese), pur- 
sued them as far as the Han hai, A commentator of the T'ang dynasty 
explains han hai by “northern sea.” Baron Richthofen (“China,” i. 24) is 
wrong in translating these two characters by “ dry sea.” He bases there- 
upon the theory of the existence of a vast lake in ancient times in these 
regions which now-a-days present a barren desert. The Chinese annals 
of the fifth century notice the Han hai as the northern boundary of the 
Juan juan tribes, whose power in that period extended over the greater 
part of Mongolia. Two centuries later the Chinese annals (T'ang shu) 
state that the dominions of the 7'‘u kiie (Turks) reached northward to the 
Han hai; and we learn from the same T'ang history that in a.p. 630, in 
the country of the Hut hu (Uigurs, they occupied the land on the Upper 
Selenga, and its afiluents), the tu tu fu (military governorship) of Han hai 
was established. Notwithstanding the fact that a Chinese commentator 
translated han hat by northern sea, there is no evidence from Chinese 
history that this term has ever been applied to an inland sea. The Ming 
Yi tung chi, or Geography of the Ming dynasty, under the head of Liu 
cheng (situated between Turfan and Pichan), states expressly that han hat 
is not a Chinese name, but an appellation the barbarian tribes apply to 
the desert east of that place. On modern Chinese maps the desert east 
of Hami bears the name of Han hai. 

10 Zi, a Chinese road measure. According to Williams’ “ Middle King- 
dom,” ii. p. 83, at present an English mile is=2,89 li. Judging from some 
Chinese itineraries of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it would seem 
that the length of the ii has not considerably changed since that time. 
But Gaubil in his “ Histoire de ’Astronomie Chinoise,” i. 77, has proved 
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mew. West of the aforesaid city, 200 ii distant, is the 
city of Lun t‘at hien, where also a tablet of the T‘ang is 
found." South of the city (of Bishbalik), 500 /i distant, 
is Huo chou, the same place which at the time of the 
T’ang was called Kao ch‘ang, and also Yi chou.® West 
of Kao ch‘ang, 3000 or 4000 Ji distant, is the city of 
Wu-duan, which is the same as the realm of Yui ¢‘ien of 
the T‘ang dynasty. There is a river there in which is 
found white and black yii stone (jade). 

At a distance of more than a thousand Ji, after having 


that in the twelfth century one degree of latitude was reckoned at 338 Zi. 
Thus an English mile, according to this calculation, is=489 li. It is there- 
fore difficult to value exactly the length of the i in ancient Chinese 
itineraries, all the more as the estimates of distances in Chinese narratives 
of journeys in general are very arbitrary. 

11 The Chinese text implies that by Han hat an inland sea is to be 
understood. But there is probably an error, due to the abbreviation of 
the original account, for farther on in the text it is said that the traveller 
crossed the Han hai (and, no doubt, not in a boat). It is difficult to say 
what sea or lake, with an island in it, is meant. There are many lakes 
in these regions. 

12 Tun tai is mentioned in the 7'sten Han shu, chap. xcvi., before our 
era, as a Chinese military colony in the Si yw, west of Yen ki, 680 li dis- 
tant. Yen ki is generally believed to answer to the present Kharashar in 
Eastern Turkestan. Father Hyacinth identifies Lun ¢'ai with the present 
Bughur. 

13 The author is right in identifying Huo-chou or Karakhodjo with 
ancient Kao chang, but he errs with regard to Yi chou; for this place at 
the time of the T‘ang was the same as Y% wu lu of the Han (Hou Han 
shu, chap. cxviii.), or the present Hami. Wang Yen te, a Chinese envoy, 
who went to Kao chang at the end of the tenth century, passed through 
Yi chou, and then proceeding westward, he mentions several places before 
he arrived at Kao chang (see the translation of his narrative in Stan, 
Julien’s “Mélanges de Géographie Asiatique,” p. go-92). The author who 
abbreviated Ch'u tsai’s narrative probably made a mistake, or omitted 
some characters. 

4 Yd t‘ien has for a long time been recognised by A. Rémusat as answer- 
ing to the Khotan of the Mohammedan authors (see his “ Histoire de la 
Ville de Khotan”). Yii tien is mentioned in the Tsien Han shu, chap. xcvi., 
two centuries before our era. Khotan is evidently intended by the Wu- 
duan of our Chinese traveller. In the Yiian shi the name is spelt O-duan ; 
and on an ancient Chinese map of the fourteenth century (see part iii.) 
we find it more correctly rendered by Hw ¢‘an. 
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crossed the Han hai,’ one arrives at the city of Bu la.%6 
South of this city is the Yin shan mountain, which ex- 
tends from east to west a thousand Jz, and from north to 
south 200 i217 On the top of the mountain is a lake, 
which is seventy or eighty di in circumference. The 
country south of the lake is overgrown with lin K1n trees, 
which form such dense forests, that the sunbeams cannot 
penetrate. After leaving the Yin shan one arrives at 
the city of A-li-ma.® The Western people call a lin Kin 
(crab-apple) a-Ji-ma,° and as all the orchards around the 
city abound in apple trees, the city received this name. 
Eight or nine other cities and towns are subject to A-li-ma: 
in that country grapes and pears abound. | The people 
cultivate the five kinds of yrain, as we do in China. West 
of A-li-ma there is a large river which is called J-lie.#! 


15 The traveller, after having spoken of several places situated to the 
south of his road, continues his itinerary. 

16 Bula is evidently the city of Pulad mentioned by Rashid-eddin, the 
Phulad in Haithon’s itinerary, not far from the Sairam lake, the Bolat of 
Rubruquis. For further details, see Part III., explanation of the ancient 
Chinese map of the fourteenth century, on which this place appears as 
P'u-la. This city was probably situated in the valley of the river Boro- 
tala of our maps. 

17 By Yin shan here the author means the Borokhoro or Talki moun- 
tains, a branch of the T‘ien shan, stretching in a north-westerly direction 
north of Kuldja. Compare notes 4 and 52. The lake on the top of the 
mountain is evidently the Sairam lake. 

1% Lin kin in Chinese is a small apple. Generally the wild apple (crab- 
apple) is designated by this name. Przewalsky notices the great abund- 
ance of apple and apricot trees in a wild state in the T‘ien shan mountains, 
especially on the northern slope, producing excellent fruit. In autumn 
the soil in the forests is covered with these fruits (see his travels to 
the Lop-nor, &c., 1876, in “Peterm. geogr. Mitth.,” Erg. heft liii. p. 2) 
Dr. A. Regel (“‘Gartenflora,” 1877) speaks also of the abundance of wild 
apple trees yielding relishable small red apples in the mountains north 
of Kuldja (Pyrus prunifolia, Willd.). Excellent apples are also cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Kuldja. 

19, A-li-ma-li is without any doubt the Almalik of the Persian authors 
of the thirteenth century ; situated, it seems, not far from modern Kuldja. 
For further particulars see Part III., sub Almalik, and note 172. 

*° Alma, in fact, means “apple” in the Kirghiz and other Turkish 
languages, 

*1 This is the river Jli, which runs through the Chinese province of the 

B 
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¥arther on, west of this river, is the city of Hu-sz’-wo- 
lu-do, the capital of the Si Liao. Several tens of cities 
are subject to it. 

Several hundred li west of Hu-sze-wo-lu-do is the city 
of Z"a-la-sz’. From this place 400 /¢ and more to the 


same name, and discharges into the Balkash lake. It is mentioned by 
this very name in the Tang shu as early as the seventh century. In the 
account the Tang history gives of the Si 7"u kite or Western Turks, it is 
stated that they were divided into two hordes, one of them east of the J-4s 
river, the other west of it. The Persian authors of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries also mention this river. According to Rashid-eddin 
(d’Ohsson, ii. 353), the prince Algu, grandson of Chagtai, had his residence 
on the river Hile. The Mesalek alabsar, written in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, and translated by Quatremére ( “ Notices et Extraits,” 
&c., XIII, i. p. 230), speaks of the river Z/a on the eastern boundary of 
Mavaran-nahar (Transoxiana). 

22 The St Zao, or Western Liao, are the Karakhitai of the Persian 
authors, The empire of Karakhitai was founded by a prince of the 
K‘itan or Liao dynasty, who escaped with a body of followers from 
Northern China, on the overthrow of that dynasty by the Kin in A.p. 
1125. This chief, called by the Chinese Ye l& Ta sh, conquered the whole 
of Eastern and Western Turkestan, and even Khovarezm. Rashid-eddin 
states that the capital of the Karakhitai was Belasagun (probably the 
same word as the Mongol balgasun, meaning “ city”). The Chinese 
authors call it Hu-sz’-wo-lu-do. The three last characters of the name, 
wo-lu-do, written also wa-r-do, are intended for ordo, or residence of the 
Khan. .Hosun in Manchu means “strength.” Perhaps hu-sz’ had a 
similar meaning in the language of the K‘itan, who, as is known, belonged 
to the same Tungusic stock as the Manchus. According to the Yuan 
ch'ao pi shi, the capital of the Karakhitai was on the Ch'ui river, the Chu 
of our maps. Yor further details on the Karakhitai, see Part II. This 
empire was destroyed in 1208 by Guchluk, the son of the last Khan of the 
Naimans. Guchluk was slain by the Mongols in 1218. Thus the empire 
of the Karakhitai did not exist when Ch'u-tsai passed through these 
regions, 

23 The name of a place, Talas, in Turkestan, occurs as early as the sixth 
century in the Byzantine annals, in connection with the account of an 
embassy sent by the Emperor Justin in a.p. 569 to the Khan of the 
Turks in Central Asia (Yule’s “ Cathay,” clxv.). About sixty years later, 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiian ts'‘ang, on his way from China through Central 
Asia to India, passed the city of Za-lo-sz. For further particulars on 
this part of his journey and other Chinese notices found in the T'ang 
annals about Talas, see note 584. 

The Mohammedan authors call the same city Taras. This name is fre- 
quently met with in the ancient history of Persia. See J. de Mohl’s 
“ Livre des Rois ” (Shahnameh), To Ibn Khurdadbih (ninth century) and 
Ibn Haukal (tenth century) Taras was known as an important trading 
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south-west are the cities of K*u-djan, Ba-p'u, K‘o-san, 


and Ba-lan.™ 
K'u djan abounds in pomegranates. They are as large 
as two fists and of a sour-sweet taste. People take from 


place between Mohammedans and Turks. Edrisi (twelfth century), 
Abulfeda, Ibn Batuta (thirteenth and fourteenth century), and other 
Arabian geographers and travellers, mention Taras as a city of Turkestan 
(distant from the Oxus twenty-two or twenty-three days’ journey, accord- 
ing to Isstakhri and Edrisi). Rashid-eddin reports that in a.D. 1210 
Mohammed of Kharezm defeated the army of the Karakhitai near Taras. 

Rubruk in the narrative of his journey (1253) mentions the city of 
Talas on his way to Mongolia; but he was not himself there. He 
was told, when proceeding from the Volga to Cayalic, that the city of 
Talas, situated in the vicinity of mountains, was distant six days’ journey 
from the route he followed. He speaks of some Germans, who, as he had 
heard, were living in Talas (Rubruk, p. 280, 279). In 1255, Haithon, 
king of Little Armenia, passed through Talas on his homeward journey 
from Mongolia. He saw there Hulagu, the brother of Mangu Khan. 

Now-a-days a place bearing the name of Talas or Taras does not exist. 
Sultan Baber, who wrote his Memoirs in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, in his account of Ferghana, there speaks of Taras-kand as a 
city which had been destroyed before his time by the Mongols and Uzbeks. 

As to the site of ancient Taras, we can only conclude, from the scarce 
accounts about it left by Persian and Chinese authors, that this city was 
situated on the road from Samarkand to Almalik, or more precisely, 
between Sairam (near the present Chimkent) and Belasagun (on the river 
Chu). Meyendorff, on the map appended to his “ Voyage d’Orembourg & 
Boukhara” (1820), places ancient Taras, arbitrarily it seems, at the present 
city of Turkestan (about twenty-three miles east of the Syr-daria); and 
by this error he misled d’Ohsson (see the map appended to his history of 
the Mongols), Vivien de St. Martin (see his geographical notes appended 
to Stan. Julien’s ‘‘ Mém. s. 1. Contrées Occid.”’), and others. There can be 
no doubt now that ancient Taras or Talas was situated on the river in 
Russian Turkestan bearing up to this time the name of Talas, and which 
the post-road from Tashkand to Vernoye crosses at Aulie-ata. Valikhanow 
who visited the latter place in 1858, does not hesitate to identify it with 
ancient Taras (‘‘ Memoirs of the Russ. Geogr. Soc.,” 1861). Schuyler, in 
his “Turkestan,” ii. p. 120, is also of opinion that Aulie-ata lies probably 
near the site of ancient Taras. 

Further particulars regarding Taras may be found in Quatremére’s 
“ Notices et Extraits,” &c., XIII., i. p. 224, note,—in P. Lerch’s “Archeol. 
Journey to Turkestan,” 1867 (in Russian),—and in Dr. Max Schmidt's 
valuable article on the journey of Rubruk (‘‘ Zeitsch. d, Gesellsch. f. Erd- 
knnde,” 1885, p. 194 8¢@q.). ; 

4 The author mentions some cities in Ferghana, The first is Khodjend 
on the Syr-daria. K‘o-san is Kasan, mentioned by Ibn Haukal (tenth 
century) as an important city of Ferghana (Abullfeda, ii. p. 226), At 
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three to five of this fruit, and press out the juice into 
a vessel, That makes a delicious beverage for slaking 
thirst. 

Around the city of Ba-lan there are everywhere ba-lan 
gardens; hence the name (see note 24). The blossoms of 
the ba-lan tree resemble those of the apricot, only they 
are a little paler. The leaves are like the leaves of the 
peach tree, but a little narrower and smaller. The 
blossoms appear in winter, the fruit ripens in summer.” 

In Ba-pu are large water-melons, weighing fifty pounds 
each. A long-eared (1.¢., a donkey) can only carry two of 
them at the same time. 

North-west of K‘u-djan (Khodjend) there is the city of 
O-ta-la. More than ten other cities are subject to it. 
One time the chief of this place ordered several envoys 
(of Chinghiz), and several hundreds of merchants (who 
were with them), to be put to death, and seized upon 
their goods. That was the cause of the army being 
directed against the Western people.” 


the time of Sultan Baber (Memoirs) it was an unimportant place. It is 
marked on modern maps of Ferghana to the north-west of Namangan. 
Ba-lan may be identified with Kandi-badam (almond-town), which, accord- 
ing to Baber, was famed for its almonds. He places it east of Khodjend. 
Indeed, on the Russian map of Ferghana I find a place marked Kany- 
badam between Kokand and Khodjend. JBa-lan in the Chinese text is 
misspelt for ba-dan, as the Chinese materia medica renders the Persian 
name for almond (see note 26). Iam not prepared to say what place is 
meant by Ba pu, but there must have been a city of a similar name in 
Ferghana, for my Chinese medieval map (see Part III.) marks a place 
Ba-bu between K‘o-san (Kasan) and Ma-rh-i-nang (Marghinan). 

*5 See Baber’s Memoirs. He praises the excellency of the pomegranates 
of Khodjend. 

38 This is a tolerably correct description of the almond tree, which, as 
is known, resembles much the peach tree; only the fruit is different. 
The almond tree is not found in China, but the Pen ts‘ao kang mu, a 
Chinese materia medica and natural history of the sixteenth century, gives 
(book xxix. fol. 10) a good description of it under the name of ba-dan 
hing or ba-dan apricot, and states that it grows in the country of the 
Mohammedans. See also note 204. 

7 Q-ta-la is the ancient city of Otrar in Transoxiana. According to 
P, Lerch (‘‘ Archeol. Journey to Turkestan,” 1867), its ruins can still be 
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West * of O-ta-la more than a thousand /¢ is a large 
city called Siin-se’-kan. Western people, say that the 
meaning of this name is “ fat,” and, as the land there is 
very fertile, the city received this name.” The country 
there is very rich and populous. They have gold and 
copper coins, but their coins are not provided with a hole, 
nor have they rims (as the Chinese copper coins have). 
Around the city, to an extent of several tens of Ju, there 
are everywhere orchards, groves, flower gardens, aqueducts, 
running springs, square basins, and round ponds, in unin- 
terrupted succession; indeed, Siin-sz’-kan is a delicious 
place! The water-melons there are as large as a horse’s 
head. Regarding grain and vegetables, however, the shu, 
the no, and the ta tow are not found there.” It does not 
rain there in summer. People make wine from grapes. 
There are mulberry trees, but not fit for the breeding of 
silkworms.*! All cloths are made of kii-siin.* The white 
colour for cloth is considered as a good omen, whilst black 


seen near the mouth of the river Arys, a tributary of the Syr-daria (nearly 
43 N. lat.). Ch'u tsai, in his statement about the cause of the war with 
Khovarezm, agrees perfectly with the Persian authors. Gairkhan Inald- 
juk, governor of Otrar, had killed Chinghiz Khan’s envoys, sent along with 
& numerous caravan of merchants to Mohammed of Khovarezm (d’Ohsson, 
i, 206) See also note 487. 

*8 Mistake for south-west. The indications of the directions and dis- 
tances in this account are often erroneous. 

*® Sun-sz’-kan is evidently intended for Semiscant. Colonel Yule, in 
his ‘‘ Cathay,” &c., p. 192, has proved that this was an ancient name for 
Samarkand. At least the Nestorian bishops in the Middle Ages termed 
this city Semiscant. Besides this, we learn from Clavijo that Samarkand 
was also called Cimesquinte. The etymological notice of the Chinese 
author with respect to this name of Samarkand seems to be perfectly 
correct. Semiz, in all the languages of Turkish origin, means “fat.” 
Kand, as is known, in Persian means a village, a town. See also note 827. 

30 The sku is a glutinous variety of the common millet (Panicum 
miliaceum) cultivated in China. No is the glutinous rice peculiar to 
Eastern Asia, as is also the ta-tow or Soy bean (Soja hispida). 

3. Ch'u tsai saw the black mulberry tree (Morus nigra), which is very 
common in Persia and Transoxiana. It is indeed not fit for feeding the 
silkworm. 

2 This seems to be the name of a stuff, probably cotton. Kassam is an 
Arabic name for cotton (see Ibn Beithar’s “ Mat. Med.,” transl. by Son- 
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is the mourning colour.> Wherefore all clothes seen there 
are white, 

West of Siin-sz’-kan (Samarkand) six to seven hundred 
li is the city of P'u hua.* It abounds in every kind of 
products, and is richer than Samarkand. There is the 
residence of the so-/-t'an of the Mou-su-lu-man (Mussul- 
man) people. The cities of K‘u-djan (Khodjend) and 
O-ta-la (Otrar), and others, all depend on P*u hua. 

West of Bokhara there is a great river (the Amu-daria), 
flowing to the west, which enters a sea®5 West of this 
river is the city of U-li-ghien, where the mother of the 
so-lt-t'an is living. This city is still more rich and populous 
than Bokhara.* 


theimer, ii. 304). Now-a-days cotton is called guza in Turkestan 
(Kostenko’s “ Turkestan,” iii. 30). 

33 As is well known, the Chinese consider white as the mourning colour. 

34 Bokhara, which at the time here spoken of belonged to Mohammed, 
Sultan of Khovarezm, whose residence was Urghenj. But he often resided 
also in Bokhata, and was, according to Rashid-eddin, in the latter city 
just when Chinghiz appeared in Transoxiana. 

35 It is now a well-established fact that the Amu-daria or Oxus formerly 
flowed into the Caspian Sea. According to Abulghazi, who lived in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, the change of the course of this river 
from the Caspian to the Aral took place in a.D. 1575. Mas’udi, however, 
who lived in the ninth and tenth centuries, as well as Abulfeda in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, both agree in stating clearly (Mas’, 
ip. 211; Abulf, ii. p. 209) that the Djihun or Oxus discharges itself 
into the lake of Khovarezm or Aral. P. Lerch, in his valuable article on 
Khiva or Khovarezm (1873), comes to the conclusion that the Oxus in 
ancient times flowed into the Aral, as now-a-days. It was, according to 
Lerch, only towards the end of the fourteenth century that this river 
carved itself a new road to the Caspian Sea. But since the year 1575 the 
Oxus falls again into the Aral. I may, however, observe that Arab Shah, 
who died 1450, states, I. cap. 45, that the Jihun or Oxus discharges itself 
into the Caspian Sea. 

% U-li-ghien is Urghendj, the ancient capital of Khovarezm. In the 
days of Chinghiz it stood, according to Rashid, on both banks of the 
Oxus, with a bridge connecting them (d’Ohsson, i. 267). The Mongols 
destroyed the city in 1221, but it recovered subsequently, and does still 
exist. It is called Kunia (ancient) Urghendj, to distinguish it from Yen 
(new) Urghendj, the present commercial capital of Khiva, north-east of 
the city of Khiva, near the western border of the Amu-daria. Kunia 
Urghendj is situated about ninety miles north-west of New Urghendj, and 
is twenty-seven miles west of the present channel of the Amu-daris. 
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To the west (mistake for south), near the western 
border of the same great river (Amu-daria), is the city of 
Ban ; 7 and west of the latter is the city of Chuan.® 
Farther on, direct west (mistake for south), one reaches 
the city of the black Yin-du.™ Their writing is different 
from that in use in the Buddhist kingdoms (Sanscrit) as 
regards the letters and the pronunciation. There are 
many idols of Buddha. The people there do not kill 
cows or sheep; they only drink the milk of these animals, 
Snow is unknown there. Every year they reap two crops. 
It is so hot there that a vessel of tin put in the sand 
melts immediately. Even by moonlight one is hurt as 
on a summer day (in China by sunbeams). 

In the south there is a great river, the water of which 
is as cold as ice. It runs very rapidly and discharges 
itself into the southern sea‘ In that country much 
sugar-cane is cultivated. From its juice the people make 
wine and sugar. 

To the north-west of Yin-dw (Hindustan) is the realm 
of K‘o fu-ch'a. For several thousand Jz on every side are 
plains, and no more hills are met with. The people there 
have no cities or towns. They breed much cattle and 
horses. They make a fermented beverage from honey. 
In that country the days (in summer) are long and the 
nights short. In little more than the time necessary to 
cook a mutton chop, the sun rises again.*t K'o-fu-ch'a is 

57 The city of Balkh is meant. See note 241. 

38 See note 240. 

39 It is difficult to say what city of Hindustan is meant. Ch'u ts'ai’s 
ona of the countries known to him only by hearsay are very con- 

40 Probably the Zndus river is meant. See note 704. 

41 Although the author determines so vaguely the position of Ko fu- 
cha, there can, however, be no doubt that he means the large plains of 
Southern Russia, and north of the Caspian Sea, mentioned by the Persian 
authors under the name of Desht Kipchac or Kapchak (d’Ohsson, i. 338). 
At the time Ch'u ts'ai was in Western Asia, Kipchak was little known to 
the Mongols. It was only in 1236 that they took possession of it. In 


the Yiian shi this name is generally rendered by Kin-ch‘a. 
The fermented beverage, made of honey, in the Chinese account, is up 
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the same country as Ku-li-han, about which the T'ang 
history reports the same facts. But the name has changed 
in the long course of time.“ 


to our days a favourite drink of the common people in Russia. They call 
it miod, which 18 also the name for honey. Southern Russia 1s famed for 
its honey. 

42 The country of Ku li han1s spoken of in the history of the T'ang 
(618-907), T’ang shu, chap cclvun. 4, but can by no means be identified 
with Kipchak The above name, at the time of the T'ang, evidently 
referred to a tribe m Siberia, for the T‘ang historians state that they are 
a nomadic people livig north of the Han har (see note 9). The po ho 
plant grows mm their country. They have excellent horses, with heads like 
camels This country 1s very far from the Chinese capital. It 1s bounded 
on the north by the sea. Proceeding from the Han hai northward, one 
will observe that the days become long and the nights short. After sunset 
one has no time to roast a sheep’s liver till the sun rises again. What 
people are meant by Ku ]: han cannot be investigated. We know nothmg 
regarding the history of Siberia at so early a period. 

As to the plant po ho, which 1s often mentioned in the T'ang history 
as produced in Northern Mongolia, this 1s Lelwum spectabile, Link, the 
bulbs of which are much eaten by the Mongols and the tnbes of Southern 
Siberia; a fact noticed already by Pallas in the last century, and confirmed 
by modern travellers, Po ho, in China, 1s a general name for lily. 
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II. 
PEI SHI KI. 


PEI SHI KI, or “Notes on an Embassy to the North,” is the 
title of a short account of an envoy of the Kin emperor 
sent to Chinghiz Khan. The northern dynasty or the 
Mongol court is meant. But as Chinghiz, at that time, 
had left Mongolia and waged war in Western Asia, the 
envoy, in reality, travelled not to the north, but to the 
west, 

This narrative is of little importance, and hardly re- 
pays the trouble spent in searching it out in the Chi pu 
tsu chat tsung shu (already mentioned), a bulky Chinese 
work of more than 30,000 pages, containing a very large 
number of small articles on different matters, collected, as 
is usually the case in Chinese books, without any system 
and without a detailed index. The Pei shi ki is found 
there as chapter xiv. of the Kut tsien chi, a book written 
by Ziw Kt in 1295, and treating of different matters re- 
garding the Kin dynasty (see Wylie’s “ Notes on Chin. Lit.,” 
159). But Liu Kis not the author of the Pei shi ki; he 
must have reproduced it from another book. This is 
proved by the statement of the author of the article, that 
he himself knew the envoy who returned from the West 
in 1222, and that he took down the report from his 
account. 

The name of the aforesaid envoy of the Kin emperor is 
Wu-ku-sun® Chung tuan. His biography is found in the 

4 Uksun was the family name of the descendants of the imperial house 


of the Kin. Now a days uésun in Manchu means “race, family.” As is 
known, the Kin or Niichi belonged to the same stock as the Manchus. 
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Kin shi, or history of the Kin dynasty, chap. cxxiv., and 
his mission to Chinghiz is there also shortly recorded. 

Chinghiz, who at first was tributary to the Kin, in 1211 
had withdrawn his allegiance, and made his first irruption 
into Northern China, He ravaged the provinces of the 
Kin empire to the Yellow River. Chung tu (the present 
Peking), the residence of the Kin emperor, was taken by 
the Mongol armies in 1215. Whilst Chinghiz turned his 
arms to Western Asia, one of his generals, the famous 
Mukuli, continued the war in China with the greatest suc- 
cess. The Kin emperor, in his distress, resolved to despatch 
an envoy to the great conqueror to solicit peace. This 
was the subject of Wu-ku-sun’s mission. In his narrative 
nothing is reported regarding his diplomatic negotiations, 
but his audience with Chinghiz in the country of the 
Mohammedans and the discourse he had with the emperor 
are recorded in the Yuan shi, as well as in the T‘ung kien 
kang mu (vide p. 33). The anonymous author of the Pei 
shi ki records the report of the envoy as follows :— 

In the seventh month (August) of the year 1220, Wu- 
ku-sun Chung tuan, vice-president of the Board of Rites, 
was entrusted by the emperor (U-tu-bw of the Kin dynasty) 
with a mission to the northern court. An Ting chen, 
secretary in the Academy, was appointed his assistant. 
Wu-ku-sun returned in the tenth month (October or 
November) of 1221, when he addressed me in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

I have been sent a distance of ten thousand /: west of 
the border of heaven, and not wishing all the curious 
things I saw in my travels to remain unrecorded, I there- 
fore request you to write down my narrative. 


“4 Thus the Mohammedan authors call him. The Yuan shi spells the 
name Mu-hua-ls. 

# This seems to be an erroneous date for his return. In the narrative 
of Ch'ang ch'un’s journey (vide p. 72) it is stated that they met the 
envoy of the Kin on his way back, west of the Talas river, on the 13th 
of the tenth month of 1221. In Wu-ku-sun’s biography, the twelfth 
month (January 1222) is given as the time of his return to China. 
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In the twelfth month (January) of 1220 I passed the 
northern frontier (of the Kin empire), and proceeded in a 
north-western direction, where the ground rises gradually 
Advancing parallel with (the northern frontier of) the Ha 
empire,“ after having travelled seven or eight thousand i, 
TI arrived at a mountain. East of it all rivers flow to the 
east; west of 1t they run to the west, and the ground 
gradually descends *’ Farther on, after travelling four to 
five thousand Jz, the climate becomes very hot. I passed 
through more than a hundred cities, not one of them hada 
Chinese name Inquiring about the country, I was told 
that many tribes were living there, namely, the Mo-l-hi, 


48 At the time in question there was a Tangut dynasty, Hva, reigning 
over the present Ordos and Kansu, 982-1227 

47 In Wu ku sun’s biography the following account of his journey 18 
given — 

“ Wu ku sun and his assistant, An J wg chen, received orders to set 
out to the Mongol court in order to sue for peace (On their road) they 
fell in with the first councillor Mu hua lt (the commander in chief of the 
Mongol army in China See note 44) An Ting chen was then retained 
(by Mu hua li), and Wu ku sun continued his journey alone He pro- 
ceeded along the northern border of the Hza empire (wde note 46), crossed 
the Lau sha desert, passed over the 7's ung lang mountains, arrived in the 
Sz yu (Western countries), and was presented to the emperor (Chinghiz) ’ 

nu sha, in the above passage, means literally ‘‘moving sand ” 
According to ancient and modern Chinese accounts, this desert 1s situated 
west of the well known Chinese barrier Yu men kuan (1n Kan su) This 
name /vu sha appears already in the Chinese classics (Shu king, Tribute of 
Yu) Przewalsky on his road to Lake Lob nor, in 1877, mentions this 
‘moving sand ” 

By the name of 7's ung lang (onion mountains) the Chinese, since the 
time of the Han dynasty (second century B c ), understand the high mountain 
chain which separates Eastern Turkestan (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, 
&c ) from Western Turkestan (Kokand and the land on the Iaxartes and 
Oxus) The passage in Wu-ku suns account about the riveis flowing 
east and west of the Tsung ling 1s borrowed from the Han history It 
would seem, therefore, that the route followed by Wu ku sun lay south 
of the T'ien shan mountains (as the way 1s described by M Polo) This 
supposition, however, would be in contradiction with the further account 
of Wu-ku sun’s journey, where he enumerates a number of tribes and 
nations who almost all lived north of the Tien shan The statements in 
ns narrative are so vague, and the distances given so exaggerated, that 
1t.1s difficult to draw any conclusion But it 18 certain that he returned 
by the route north of the Tien shan. See also note 73. 
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the Mo-k'o-li, the Ho-li-ki-se’, the Nai-man, the Hang-li, 
the Gui-gu, the 7"u-ma, and the Ho-lu ; all are barbarian 
tribes.® 

Farther on I travelled over several tens of thousands 
of ii, and arrived at the city of J-/i in the country of the 
Hui-ho. There is the residence of the king of (or of a 
king of) the Hui-ho. We were then in the first decade 
of the fourth month (beginning of May). 

The empire of Za-shi, or the great K't-tan, was formerly 
in the middle of the country of the Hui-ho (Moham- 
medans). Ta-shi Lin-ma belonged to the people of the 
Liao. Tat tsu liked him for his intelligence and 
eloquence, and gave him a princess as wife.*!_ But Ta-shi 
secretly bore the emperor ill-will. At the time the 
emperor moved his arms to the west, Ta-shi was at first 
with him, but afterwards he took his family and fled 
beyond the mountains (probably Altai). Then he assembled 
the tribes on the frontier and emigrated to the north-west. 
On their wanderings they rested at places abounding in 
water and pastures. After several years they arrived at 


4 All these names can be identified when comparing them with the 
names of tribes in Mongolia and Central Asia in the days of Chinghiz 
Khan, as mentioned by Rashid-eddin (d’Ohsson, i. 423 seqq.). 

The Mo-li-ht are probably the Merkits (Mie-li-ki in the Yuan shi) ; the 
Mo-Ko-li may be the Mekrins. The Ho-li-ki-sz’ are the Kirghiz. Regard- 
ing the Naiman, see note 98. The Hang-li (in the Yuan shi the name is 
spelled Hang-it, but more frequently K‘ang-li) are the Aankalis of the 
Persian authors, The name Gui-gu is probably intended for Uigur. The 
T"u-ma are the Tumats of Rashid, and the Ho-lu, finally,’ the Karluks 
(Ha-la-iv in the Yuan shi). 

4 T repeat that the distances given by Wu-ku-sun must not be taken 
au sérieux. I am not prepared to decide what place he means by J-l:. 
There was a city Jli-balik, probably on the Iliriver. But more likely the 
author means Eri or Heri, now-a-days called Herat (vide infra, note 684). 

By Hui-ho the Chinese in the seventh and eighth centuries understood 
the Vigurs, which name subsequently was used to designate the Moham- 
medans in general (vide Part II.). 

5° See note 22, and the article on the Karakhitai in Part II. 

51 The author can only mean J'ai tsw or Aguta, the first emperor of the 
Kin dynasty, 1115-1123. See Part IL, article on the Karakhitai, and 
note 567. 
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the Yin shan mountain,™ but could not penetrate owing 
to the rocks and the snow. They were obliged to leave 
their carts behind, and to carry their baggage on camels. 
Thus they arrived in the country of the Hui-ho (Moham- 
medans), took possession of the land and founded an 
empire, From day to day Ta-shi’s power increased; he 
reigned some thirty years and more, and after death was 
canonised as Ze tsung. When he died his son succeeded. 
The latter was canonised as Jen tsung. After his death, 
his younger sister, by name Kan, took charge of the 
regency ; but as she held illicit intercourse and killed her 
husband, she was executed. Then the second son of Jen 
tsung came to the throne. Owing to his appointing un- 
worthy officers, the empire fell into decay, and was finally 
destroyed by the Hui-ho. At the present day there are 
few of these people left, and they have adopted the 
customs and the dress of the Hui-ho. 

The empire of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans) is very vast 
and extends far to the west. Inthe fourth or fifth month 
(May, June) there the grass dries up, as in our country in 
winter. The mountains are covered with snow even in 
the hottest season of the year. When the sun rises it 
becomes hot, but as soon as it sets it gets cold. In the 
sixth month (July) people are obliged to use wadded 
coverlets.°* There is no rain in summer; it is only in 
autumn that it begins to fall. Then the vegetation shoots 
forth; and in winter the plains become green like our 
country in spring, and herbs and trees are in blossom. 


52 The Borokhoro or Talki mountains, north of Kuldja. See note 17. 
It is all the more probable that Ta-shi passed by this way to Trans- 
oxiana, as the Persian authors state that the Karakhitai before entering 
Turkestan founded a city on the Jmil river (north-east of these mountains). 
Comp. d’Ohsson, i. 442. 

53 A more detailed account of the Western Liao or Karakhitat is given 
in the History of the Liao dynasty, a translation of which will be found in 
Part II. ‘Wu-ku-sun, in his report, has some statements regarding the 
Karakhitai not found in the Liao history. 

5 Wu-ku-sun speaks probably of the climate in the Hindukush. He 
presented himself to Chinghiz somewhere in those mountains. 
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The people (of the Hui-ho) have thick beards, the hair 
of which is entangled like sheep’s wool, and of different 
colour, black or yellow in different shades.* Their faces 
are almost entirely covered by hair; only the nose and 
the eyes can be seen, All their customs are very strange. 
There are the following kinds of Hui-ho :-— 

The Mu-su-lu-man Hui-ho (Mussulman) are very blood- 
thirsty and greedy. They tear flesh with the fingers and 
swallow it. Even in the time of Lent they eat meat and 
drink wine. 

The Hui-ho of 7-115’ are rather weak and delicate ; they 
do not like to kill, and do not eat flesh when they fast. 

There are further the Hui-ho of Yin-du (Hindustan), 
who are black and of good character. 

Many other things could be reported about these people 
(of the Hui-ho). The chiefs there choose their servants 
amongst the black and vilest class of the people of Yin-du, 
and mark their faces by burning. The people are all living 
in cities; there are no villages, The roofs of their houses 
are covered with clay. All the woodwork in the houses 
is carved. They use white glass for their windows and 
for vessels. The country is very rich in silver, pearls, 
cotton, hemp, &c. Their arrows, bows, carts, clothes, 
armour, spears, and vessels are all of strange appearance. 
They use large bricks for building bridges. Their boats 


55 The statement is perfectly correct. The Persians even now-a-days 
use to dye the hair of their beards with henna (the powdered leaves of 
Lawesonia inermis, also of the Balsamine), which produces an orange colour. 
If afterwards indigo is applied, the hair becomes quite black. But a great 
part of the men prefer the orange colour for their beards, 

6 It is the custom up to this time, with the Mohammedans in Persia, 
not to use knives or forks at their meals. They tear the flesh with their 
fingers, The Chinese never take any meat with their fingers, but use the 
so-called chopsticks. 

57 The name J-ii occurs here for the second time in this narrative, 
although it was rendered above by other characters. See note 49. 

58 As is well known, even now-a-days the flat roofs in Western Asia 
are covered with clay. The roofs of Chinese houses are covered with 
roof-tiles. 

*° The Chinese bridges are built of large square stones, 
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resemble a shuttle. They have the five kinds of corn, 
and also mulberry trees, as we have in China, Their salt 
is found in the mountains.” They make wine from grapes. 
There are water-melons weighing sixty pounds. The apples 
there are very prettily coloured. The onions and melons 
are also very fine and fragrant. As regards animals, camels 
are found there, but they have only one hump.® The oxen 
there have a hump on their neck. Their sheep have 
large tails.6 There are also lions, elephants, peacocks, 
buffaloes, and wild asses. There are snakes with four 
legs. There is also a dangerous insect which resembles 
a spider: when it bites a man he cries out and dies. In 
those countries there is a great variety of beasts, birds, 
fish, insects, &c., not found in China. 

There is a hill (or mountain) called 7"a-bi-sz’-han. It 
has an extent of fifty or sixty Ji, and appears like a green 
screen, being covered with forests of kui trees.’ At the 
foot of the hill is a spring.® 

The people are dressed simply. The flaps of their coats 
have not right and left; all wear girdles. Their clothes, 
cushions, and coverlets, are all made from wool. This 
wool grows in the ground. Their food consists of hu ping 
(barbarians’ bread), fang ping (meal-meat), fish, and flesh. 
The women are dressed in white cloth. They cover their 
faces with the exception of the eyes. Amongst them there 
are some who have beards.” The women do nothing 

6 Rock-salt. See note 235. 

$1 The Mongol camels, well known in China, have two humps. 

6 The Zebu (Bos indicus), which differs from the common ox in having 
a hump of fat on the shoulders. See note 335. 

63 The broad-tailed sheep so common in Persia. 


6 Asinus onager, in Persian ‘‘ gur i khar.” Common in all the deserts 
in Persia. 

6 See note 362. 

% See note 321. 
, © See note 6. 

6 J am not prepared to say what hill or mountain is meant. Thabbas 
in Kuhistan? Perhaps Tabaristan ? 

6 Cotton is meant. See note 177. 

70 Ch'ang ch'un reports the same curiosity. See note 228. 
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but sing, dance, &c.. Sewing and embroidery are executed 
by men.” They have also performers and jugglers. Their 
laws are written in Mohammedan letters. For writing 
they use reeds.”2 At their funerals they never use coffins 
or sarcophagi. In burying the dead they always put the 
head towards the west. Their priests do not shave their 
heads. In their temples no images or statues are seen. It 
is only in the cities of Huo chou and Sha chou that statues 
are found in the temples (of the Mohammedans ?) as in 
China. There they recite also Buddhist books written in 
Chinese letters. The language of the sacred books of the 
Hui-ho is unintelligible to the Chinese. 

(After Wu-ku-sun had finished his report), J (z.¢., the 
author of the article) said to him: Your journey indeed is 
an extraordinary fact. Anciently, in the time of the Han 
dynasty, Chang K“ten and Su Wu were entrusted with 
missions to far countries. They returned after several 
years, having endured much suffering, and risked their 
lives. (Like these men) you penetrated to unknown 
countries, travelled amongst enemies more than ten 
thousand Ji, crossed deserts, and accomplished all this for 
the sake of saving the people.” You were quite cheerful, 


71 Schuyler (“ Turkestan,” i. 188) writes: “In Tashkend embroidery is 
a trade practised chiefly by the men.” Evidently an old practice. 

72 Indeed the Mohammedans up to this time write with a pen made of 
a kind of reed, which in Persia is called “ kalam.” 

78 About Huo chou or Karakhodjo, in the country of the Uigurs, see note 
13. Sha chou lies in what is now Kan su, west of the barrier of Kia yi kuan. 
These cities lay on the envoy’s road, although in the vague itinerary he 
gives they are not mentioned. See note 47. Regarding the idols of Sha 
chou, see M. Polo, i. 207; and Przewalski’s ‘‘ Tibet,” ror. 

74 Chang K'ven is the name of the famous Chinese general who in the 
second century B.c. was sent to open communication with Western Asia. 
For farther particulars regarding his mission, see my Botanicon Sinicum, 
24. Su Ww was another Chinese envoy of the Han dynasty sent to 
the Hiwng-nu in Mongolia about 100 B.c. The Hiung-nu, after in vain 
attempting to induce him to turn traitor, banished him to the Pei hai 
(northern sea, or Lake Baikal), where he was tending sheep for many years. 
Finally the Emperor Ww ti succeeded in delivering his faithful minister, 
who subsequently acquired a great popularity amongst the Chinese. 

75 An allusion to Wu-ku-sun’s mission to Chinghiz to sue for peace. 
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your mind did not falter ; and it is remarkable that your 
face bears no token of fatigue. It is because from youth 
up your heart has been full of devotion to the throne; 
and thus you were able to travel amongst the barbarians 
as gaily as if you had not left home. You have preserved 
your life and your honour, and your bold feat has made 
a great sensation amongst your contemporaries. Indeed, 
you are a glorious man; and it is with great pleasure that 
I undertake to write your report for the benefit of future 
historians. 


As Wu-ku-sun in his report says nothing regarding his 
audience with the Mongol emperor, I may be allowed to 
translate, for the sake of completeness, from the Yuan shi, 
what I have found there on this subject. In the annals 
there, sub anno 1221," it is stated :-— 

In this year the Kin emperor despatched Wau-ku-sun 
Chung tuan to Chinghiz with a letter, in which he begged 
for peace. He agreed to be the emperor's younger brother 
(i.e., his vassal), but made the condition to retain the title 
of emperor, 

Sub anno 1221, wbidem, we read :—In autumn Wu-ku- 
sun was presented to Chinghiz in the country of the 
Hui-ho (Mohammedans).” The emperor said to him: 
“I formerly asked of your sovereign to cede the land 
north of the Yellow River, and to reign over the country 
south of it with the title of wang (king). On these con- 
ditions I would have suspended the war. But now Mu- 
hua-li (see note 44) has already conquered all these coun- 
tries, and you are compelled to sue for peace.” Wu-ku- 
sun then implored the emperor to have pity. Chinghiz 
replied : “It is only in consideration of the great distance 
you have come that I can be indulgent. The land north 


76 The Yuan shi, in recording the events during Chinghiz’ campaign in 
Western Asia, is one year in advance. See notes 672, 675. 
7” Compare Wu-ku-sun’s conversation with Ch'ang chun in the next 
hatvative. See p. 72. 
C ‘ 
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of the Yellow River is in my possession, but there are still 
some cities in Kuan si*® which have not surrendered. 
Tell your sovereign to surrender these cities, and then he 
may reign south of the Yellow River, with the title of 
wang.’ After this Wu-ku-sun returned home. 


78 Kuan si means west of the gate (barrier), Probably the land west 
of Z"ung kuan, the important defile on the frontier between Shen si, Shan 
si, and Ho nan is meant. Richthofen’s “ China,” ii. 451. 
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III. 
SI YU KI: 


TRAVELS TO THE WEST OF K'IU CH'ANG CH'UN. 


CHa'NG CHUN (family name K‘iw) was a Taoist monk of 
great repute for wisdom and sanctity. He was born 
A.D. 1148, in St hia, a city belonging to the department 
of Teng chou fu,in Shan tung. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century he was held in great respect at the 
courts of the Kin and the Sung.” Chinghiz, after his inva- 
sion of Northern China, heard of the great sage, and sent 
him a flattering invitation to come to his court. In the 
meanwhile, the Mongol chief undertook his expedition to 
Western Asia, and Chang ch'un was obliged, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, to abandon his recluse life in 
the mountains of Shan tung, and expose himself to the 
dangers of a long journey through Central Asia to Persia 
and the frontiers of India, where he met the great con- 
queror. The journey there and back occupied three 
years, 1221-24. 

The St yu ki was not written by Chang chun himself, 
but by Z1 Chi ch'ang, one of his disciples, who accom- 
panied him and kept a diary of the journey. Another 
admirer of the sage, Sun st, published it, and wrote a 
preface, which is dated 1228. 

The Si yu ki is inclued in the Zao tsang tsi yao, a great 
collection of Taoist works. It is also found in the Lien 

7% The Kin or Nu-chi (Churche of the Mongols and the Persian authors) 
possessed at that time the north of China, whilst the Chinese dynasty of 


the Sung reigned south of the Huai river. Both dynasties were over- 
thrown by the successors of Chinghiz. 
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ytin yi t&éung shu, a collection of reprints published in 
1848 by Yang, a learned Chinese in Peking.™ This 
account of Ch‘ang ch‘un’s travels has been translated in 
extenso into Russian by the late Archimandrite Palladwus, 
and was published, in 1866, in the fourth volume of the 
“Records of the Pekin Eccles, Mission.” Another trans- 
lation of the Si yu ki was made into French by the late 
M. Pauthier in 1867. But Pauthier translated only a 
short and very bad extract of the narrative as found in 
the Hai kuo t‘u chi, a Chinese geographical work treating 
of foreign countries, and published in 1844. Besides this, 
his translation contains so many mistakes, that the whole 
article becomes unintelligible. 

The translation of the Si yu ki which I give in the 
following pages is not such a complete one as that of 
Arch, Palladius. I have omitted all the numerous poems 
composed by Chiang chun on different occasions during 
his journey, as well as some conversations on Taoist 
matters. In some instances I give only a resumé of the 
narrative, when of little interest. But all relating to 
history and geography is faithfully rendered and accom- 
panied with such notes and commentaries as my acquaint- 
ance with the subject permits, 

But before entering upon the subject, let me record 
here an interesting ancient document—the correspon- 
dence between Chinghiz and Ch‘ang ch'un, preserved in the 
Cho keng lu, a Chinese work written in about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. See chap. x., article K‘iw chen 
jen (K‘iu, the man of the truth). The translation of these 
letters will enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
character and mode of thought of those illustrious men. 
Chinghiz, in his simplicity, professes such sound prin- 
ciples of governing people, and his words express such 
profound truths, that they would be valid even in our days 


& The same collection contains also the Si yi ki, or “ Records of the 
Western World,” by Huen Thsang, translated by Stan. Julien in his 
‘* Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales,” 1858, 
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and for our countries in Europe. On the other side, 
Ch'ang ch'un inspires sympathy by his modesty, candour. 
and sincerity. He seems to have been endowed with 
high intelligence, knowing well his time and human 
nature. This was the reason that Chinghiz, who was 
about to include Northern China in his empire, laid such 
great stress upon his advice. But there was yet another 
reason for which the Mongol chief was impatient to make 
the sage’s acquaintance. According to Palladius, Ch'ang 
ch'un belonged to the Northern Taoist school, to the sect 
of “the golden lotus,” the professors of which called 
themselves tsiian chen, “the perfect, true, and sainted. 
men.” They were all adepts in spiritual alchemy, 1., 
they looked in the spiritual world for the ¢an or philo- 
sopher’s stone, the secret of immortality, &c., which 
mysteries had been vainly searched after for centuries by 
material alchemists. One of the first questions Chinghiz 
addressed to Ch'ang chun at his first audience was, 
“Have you a medicine of immortality?” It is a curious 
fact that Chinghiz and Chang chun died in the same year 
and in the same month, «.¢., in the seventh month of 1227. 

With reference to Chinghiz’ letter addressed to Ch'ang 
ch‘un, I need not mention that it was not written by him- 
self; he could not write in any language. Evidently the 
ideas of the conqueror were taken down by a Chinese in 
his suite, very likely by Ye-lii Ch'w ts at, his able minister. 

This letter, which is written in a classical Chinese style, 
reads as follows :— 

“Heaven has abandoned China owing to its haughtiness 
and extravagant luxury. But I, living in the northern 
wilderness, have not inordinate passions. I hate luxury 
and exercise moderation. I have only one coat and one 
food. I eat the same food and am dressed in the same 
tatters as my humble herdsmen.* I consider the people my 


81 Palladius has found a statement in an ancient Chinese book that the 
gown of Chinghiz, made of simple stuff, was kept as a relic by his suc- 
cessors, the Mongol emperors of China. 
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children, and take an interest in talented men as if they 
were my brothers. We always agree in our principles, 
and we are always united by mutual affection. At mili- 
tary exercises I am always in the front, and in time of 
battle am never behind. In the space of seven years I 
have succeeded in accomplishing a great work, and uniting 
the whole world in one empire. I have not myself dis- 
tinguished qualities. But the government of the Kin is 
inconstant, and therefore Heaven assists me to obtain the 
throne (of the Kin). The Sung to the south®? the Hut- 
ho to the north, the Hia (see note 46) to the east, and 
the barbarians in the west, all together have acknow- 
ledged my supremacy. It seems to me that since the 
remote time of our shan yti™ such a vast empire has not 
been seen. But as my calling is high, the obligations 
incumbent on me are also heavy; and I fear that in my 
ruling there may be something wanting. To cross a river 
we make boats and rudders. Likewise we invite sage 
men, and choose out assistants for keeping the empire in 
good order. Since the time I came to the throne I have 
always taken to heart the ruling of my people; but I 
could not find worthy men to occupy the places of the 
three (kung) and the nine (king). With respect to these 
circumstances I inquired, and heard that thou, master, 
hast penetrated the truth, and that thou walkest in the 
path of right. Deeply learned and much experienced, 
thou hast much explored the laws, Thy sanctity is be- 
come manifest. Thou hast conserved the rigorous rules 
of the ancient sages. Thou art endowed with the eminent 
talents of celebrated men. For a long time thou hast 
lived in the caverns of the rocks, and hast retired from 


82 See note 79. 

83 There is some confusion as to the position assigned to these nations. 

8 This was the title of the Khans of the ancient Hiung-nu in Mongolia 
since the second century B.0. 

& Since the time of the Chou dynasty, 1122-249 B.c., the three kung 
were the highest councillors of the Chinese empire ; the nine Fing occu- 
pied different parts of the administration. 
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the world; but to thee the people who have acquired 
sanctity repair, like clouds on the path of the immortals, 
in innumerable multitudes. I knew that after the war 
thou hadst continued to live in Shan tung, at the same 
place, and I was always thinking of thee. I know the 
stories of the returning from the river Wei in the same 
cart, and of the invitations in the reed hut three times 
repeated.® But what shall I do? We are separated by 
mountains and plains of great extent, and I cannot meet 
thee, I can only descend from the throne and stand by 
the side®”’ I have fasted’ and washed. I have ordered 
my adjutant, Liw Chung lw (see note 96), to prepare an 
escort and a cart for thee® Do not be afraid of the 
thousand /i7. I implore thee to move thy sainted steps. 
Do not think of the extent of the sandy desert. Com- 
miserate the people in the present situation of affairs, or 
have pity upon me, and communicate to me the means of 
preserving life, Ishall serve thee myself. I hope that at 
least thou wilt leave me a trifle of thy wisdom. Say only 
one word to me and I shall be happy. In this letter I 
have briefly expressed my thoughts, and hope that thou wilt 
understand them. I hope also that thou, having penetrated 
the principles of the great tao, sympathisest with all that 
is right, and wilt not resist the wishes of the people. 
“Given on the 1st day of the 5th month (May 15), 1219.” 


8 This is an allusion to two examples from Chinese history, that sages 
had been invited by emperors to occupy high charges. Wen wang, the 
virtual founder of the Chou dynasty (twelfth century 2.c.), found an old 
man fishing in the Wet river, whose conversation proved so sage that the 
prince begged him to enter his service as minister, and took him along 
with him in his cart. The other allusion refers to Chu Ko liung, who was 
sought out by Liw Pei, the founder of the Shu Han dynasty, whom his 
fame for wisdom had reached. He was found (A.D. 207) inhabiting a reed 
hut, and was with difficulty persuaded to abandon his hermit’s life. 

87 Chinghiz proposes to Ch'ang ch'un that he should take Chinghiz’ 
place in governing. 

88 A Chinese phrase of politeness, meaning that the host has worthily 
prepared himself to receive the guest. 

* In ancient times, in China, the emperor used to send a cart for the 
sages when inviting them. 


i 
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Ch'ang ch'un’s answer to Chinghiz :-— 

“Kiu Ch'u ki from Si hia hien, devoted to the tao, 
received lately from afar the most high decree. I must 
observe that all the people near the sea-shore*! are with- 
out talent. I confess that in worldly matters I am dull, 
and have not succeeded in investigating the tao, although 
I tried hard in every possible way. I have grown old and 
am not yet dead. My repute has spread over all king- 
doms; but as to my sanctity, I am not better than 
ordinary people, and when I look inwards, I am deeply 
ashamed of myself. Who knows my hidden thoughts ? 
Before this I have had several invitations from the 
southern capital ® and from the Sung, and have not gone. 
But now, at the first call of the Dragon court (he means 
the Mongol court), I am ready. Why? I have heard 
that the emperor has been gifted by Heaven with such 
valour and wisdom as has never been seen in ancient 
times or in our own days. Majestic splendour is accom- 
panied by justice. The Chinese people as well as the 
barbarians have acknowledged the emperor’s supremacy. 
At first I was undecided whether I would hide myself in 
the mountains or flee (to an island) into the sea, but I 
dared not oppose the order. I decided to brave frost and 
snow in order to be once presented to the emperor. I 
heard at first that your Majesty’s chariot was not farther 
than north of Huan chou and Fu chou. But after arriv- 
ing at Yen (Peking), I was informed that it had moved 
far away, it was not known how many thousand li. 
Storm and dust never cease obscuring the heavens. I am 


9 Ch'u ki is the appellation by which the sage uses to designate himself. 

91 Sz hia, Ch'ang ch'un’s native place in Shan tung, was not far from the 
sea-shore. 

%2 Nan king, or southern capital at the time of the Kin dynasty, was 
the present K'ai feng fu (Ho nan), the residence of the Kin emperor after 
Yen (Peking) had been taken by the Mongols. 

8 According to the Ta Tsing yi tung chi, ancient Huan chow was situ- 
ated north-east of the Tu shi Kou gate (great wall), 180 U4 distant, where 
the present Kurtun balgasun stands. Regarding Fu chou, see note 108. 
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old and infirm, and fear that I shall be unable to endure 
the pains of such a long journey, and that perhaps I can- 
not reach your majesty ; and even should I reach, I would 
not be good for anything. Public affairs and affairs of 
war are not within my capacity. The doctrine of the ¢ao 
teaches to restrain the passions; but that is a very difficult 
task. Considering these reasons, I conferred with Liu 
Chung lu, and asked him that I might wait in Yen or in 
Te hing (now Pao an chou) the return of your majesty. 
But he would not agree to that, and thus I myself under- 
took to lay my case before the emperor. I am anxious 
to satisfy the desire of your majesty, and to brave frost 
and snow, wherefore J solicit the decision (whether I 
shall start or wait), We were four who at the same time 
became ordained monks, Three have attained sanctity. 
Only I have undeservedly the repute of a sainted man. 
My appearance is parched, my body is weak. I am wait- 
ing for your majesty’s order. 
“Written in the 3rd month (April) of 1220.” 


Sun St, in his preface to the Si yu ki, says :— 

“Ch‘ang ch'un was a man of a high perfection. At the 
time I attained the age of manhood (I had heard much of 
him, but) I conceived that this venerable man must long 
ago have soared up to heaven; and after his transformation 
lived in the company of the clouds in the high spheres of 
the universe, and was sorry at not having seen him. But 
in the winter of the year 1219 there was suddenly a 
rumour that the master,* who lived near the sea (in Shan 
tung), was invited (by Chinghiz) to set out on a journey. 
In the next year, in spring (1220), he arrived indeed at 
Yen king (Peking), and stayed in the monastery of Yu sv 
kuan. Then I had the satisfaction of seeing him person- 
ally. ‘When he sat, his position was immovable, like a 
dead body; when he stood upright, he resembled a tree; 
his movements were like the thunder, and he walked like 

* Ch'ang ch'un is always called shi (master) in the narrative. 
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the wind.* ‘From his conversation I learned that he was 
a man who had seen and heard much. There was no 
book which he had not read. From day to day I felt an 
increasing veneration for him. The number of men, 
attracted by his glory, who solicited the favour of being 
his disciples, increased every day. When the express 
(despatched by Chinghiz) arrived for the second time, the 
master set out for the west. At his departure his dis- 
ciples asked him when he would return. He said, ‘ After 
three years.’ This happened in the first month of 1221, 
and indeed, in the first month of 1224, the master re- 
turned from the west after just three years’ absence, as 
he predicted. The master, in his journey to the west, 
travelled over more than 20,000 . He saw places which 
are not laid down on our maps, and which are not moist- 
ened by rain or dew. Although he was received every- 
where with sreat honours, the journey was very painful 
for him. Nevertheless he was always cheerful, liked 
conversation, and wrote verses. He loved nature in her 
various aspects, At every place he stopped at, he visited 
all that was remarkable. As regards his views of life and 
death, he considered them like warmth and cold, but 
thoughts about them did not perplex his mind. Could 
he enjoy such perfections if not penetrated by the tao 
(true doctrine) ? 
“Written in 1228, on the 2nd day of the 7th month.” 


The Chinese text of the Si yw ki begins with a short 
biography of Ch‘ang ch'un, as above related. Then several 
invitations are referred to which the master received from 
the courts of the Kin and the Sung, but were refused. 

In the year 1220, the emperor Ch'eng-gi-sz’ (Chinghiz) 
sent his adjutant Liw Chung lu, with an escort of twenty 

®5 All these qualities are considered by the Taoists as marks of a high 
degree of contemplation and absence of passions. 


a. Liu Chung lu was a deserter from the army of the Kin, who entered 
tha service of Chinghiz at the time he invaded Northern China. Chinghiz 
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Mongols, to Ch'ang ch'un, who then was in Shan tung. 
Liu Chung lu transmitted to him an invitation from the 
emperor and a golden tablet, on which an order was written 
to treat the master in the way the emperor himself was 
wont to be treated. Chung lu reported that in the fifth 
month (May, June) of 1219 he received from the emperor 
the order to seek the master. The emperor at that time 
was in the wu-li-do®’ of the Nai-man.® Ch'ang ch'un 
agreed to go with Chung lu, and chose nineteen from 
among his disciples to accompany him. In the beginning 
(February) of 1220 they set out for the north, and arrived 
at Yen (Peking) towards the end of the second month 
(beginning of April), whcre the master was received with 
great homage. 

In Yen the master was informed that Chinghiz had 
moved to the west, and he felt apprehensive that his 
advanced age would not permit of his enduring the fatigue 
of a long journey. He wished to await the time of 
Chinghiz’ return in order to be presented, and it was 
resolved to ask the permission of the emperor. There was 
yet another question which alarmed Ch'ang ch'un. Chung 
lu, by order of his sovereign, had assembled a number of 
girls to be brought to the emperor’s harem. The master 
said, “Owing to actresses having been sent from the 
kingdom of 7'si to the kingdom of Zw, Confucius left Lu 
(which was his native country). Although I am only 
a savage of the mountains, how can I travel in the 


valued him for his skill in making arrows. He accompanied Ch'ang ch'un 
on the whole journey. In the narrative he is sometimes called Liu kung. 
Kung was his title of honour. 

97 Ordo in Mongol=imperial residence. See farther on, note 137. 

% The tribe of the Naimans lived, according to Rashid-eddin (d’Ohsson, 
i, 425), near the sources of the Irtysh river and west and east of the 
Altai mountains. The Chinese authors assign the same country to them. 
At the time spoken of (1219) the Naiman were already subdued, and 
Chinghiz remained for a time in the ordo of the Khan of the Naiman, 
where he prepared for his expedition to the west. See note 5 at the end. 
He left for the west in autumn. 

® Ch'ang ch'un, when speaking of himself, always uses this modest 
expression. 
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company of girls?” In order to lay before the emperor 
these questions, Chung lu despatched a courier with 
a report,and the master sent also an address to the 
emperor. 

On the 15th of the fourth month (May 18) 1220, the 
master with his disciples and Liu kung (see note 96) left 
Yen (Peking), and travelled to the north. The way led 
through Ki yung! One night, at the northern exit (of 
the pass), we met a gang of robbers; but they bowed and 
said, “ We do not harm the master.” 

In the fifth month (June) we arrived at Ze hing, 
and passed the summer there in the temple of Lung 
yang kuan. 

At the beginning of the winter (1220) A-ii-sien arrived, 
sent by the prince O-ch'en,™ and soon after another envoy 
came. They invited the master to call upon the prince 
on his way to the emperor. He made an affirmative sign 
with his head. In the same month, the courier sent to 
Chinghiz returned, and brought a letter from the emperor 
to the master, in which the latter was again invited in the 
most flattering terms. Chung lu also received a letter, 
with the imperial order to take the greatest care of the 
sage, The master then conferring with Chung lu said: 
“ Now the winter is beginning, the way through the desert 
is cold and distant; our companions have not purchased 


10 The Aw yung gate exists still in a defile north of Peking, known to 
European travellers who visit the great wall at this point by the name of 
Nan kow pass. Nan kou is a village at the southern entrance of the pass. 
See A. Wylie’s article “On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu yung 
kwan” (Jour. Roy. Asvat. Soc., 1870). 

101 Now the city of Pao an chou, north-west of Peking. 

103 Here Chinghiz’ younger brother is meant. In the Yuan shi, where 
he is often mentioned, his name is spelled O-ch'i-ghin. Properly his name 
was Z"te-mu-go; Q-chii-ghin was his surname. Udjughen, in Mongol, 
‘slittle.” See Yuan shi, chap. cvii., genealogical table. Rashid calls him 
Temugu Udjukin (d’Ohsson, i. 212, 426). At the time that Chinghiz waged 
war in the west, his brother Udjukin was entrusted with the government 
of the Mongol empire. He had his territories and residence in the north- 
eastern corner of Mongolia, according to Rashid (d’Ohsson, ii. 7), near 
Calaltchin alt and the river Olkus (Ulgui on the Russian map). 
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all things required for such a long journey. Would it not 
be better to pass the winter in Lung yang kuan, and start 
in spring?” Chung lu agreed, and so they passed the 
winter there. 

On the 8th of the first month (February 1), 1221, we 
started again. It was a fine day; the friends of the 
master brought presents, and standing before his horse, 
shed tears, and asked him: “Master, you undertake a 
distant journey of several tens of thousands of iz; when 
shall we have the happiness of again bowing before you ?” 
The master replied: “If you will be strong in the faith, 
I shall meet you again.” As the friends pressed the 
question, he said evasively : “ Our staying and our travelling 
depend not on our own will.” But the friends would not 
desist, and wished a decisive answer. Then the master 
said: “I will be back in three years—in three years,” 
He repeated it twice. 

On the roth of the first month (February 3, 1221) we 
passed the night at Z's'ui ping k'ou. The next day we 
passed the defile called Ye-hu ling To the south we 
saw the Z"ai hang ling’ and other mountains, The 
mountain air was delicious. Towards the north there were 
only cold sandy deserts and parched grass. Here are the 


103 According to the great Chinese map of China, this is the name of a 
defile about thirty l¢ west of Kalgan (Chang kia k’ou). 

104 Zing in Chinese means “a pass” and also “a ridge of a mountain.” 
The Ye-hu defile or mountain ridge is situated five ¢ north of the Shan fang 
pu Kou, one of the gates in the great wall, next to the west after the 
gate of Kalgan. See my “Recherches Arch. et Hist. sur Pékin,” note 
190. 

In about the middle of the thirteenth century a Chinese traveller, Chang 
Te hui, went from Peking to Karakorum. The narrative of his journey, 
which has been preserved, was translated into Russian by Archim. 
Palladius in the “ Memoirs of the Siberian Section of the Geogr. Soc.,” 
1867. An English version of the same by Schuyler is found in the 
Geographical Magazine, 1875. Chang Te hui, who in the first part of his 
journey went by the same way as Ch'ang ch'un, calls this defile O-hu 
ling. Ye-hu or O-hu represent probably a Mongol word. Yeke=‘‘ big” 
in Mongol, 

105 Name of the mountains which surround Peking north and west, 
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limits of the breath of Chinese nature. We saw a field 
of battle covered with bleached human bones.!% 
Travelling farther to the north, we passed Fu chow ; 1% 
and on the 15th (February 8), proceeding in a north-eastern 
direction, arrived at a salt lake called Kav-li yo. Here 
we saw the first settlements—about twenty houses. To 


1% The traveller who proceeds from Peking to Kiakhta has to pass 
north of Kalgan (a little east of the ancient road followed by Chang 
ch'un and Chang Te hui) an elevated mountain ridge, and then finds 
himself on the table-land of Mongolia. Indeed, the change of the climate, 
vegetation, &c., here is very sudden. My friend Dr. Bushell, in his in- 
teresting ‘‘ Notes of a Journey Outside the Great Wall” (J. &. G. S, vol. 
xliii.), makes just the same remark as the Chinese author made about 650 
years earlier on the sudden change of the climate when entering Mongolia. 
Compare also Przewalsky (‘‘ Mongolia,” &c., i. 33): “‘ That range, along 
the axis of which is carried the Great Wall, and which forms (north of 
Kalgan) so distinct a definition between the high chilly plateau of Mon- 
golia and the warm plains of China.” . . . Zbidem, i. 131: “On the 6th 
of May we again stood on that point of the marginal range of Mongolia 
where the descent to Kalgan commences. Again the great panorama of 
mountain scenery lay at our feet, the bright green plains of China spark- 
ling like emeralds in the distance. There it is warm and spring-like ; 
here, on the plateau, Nature was only just waking from her long winter’s 


107 Tt was the place where Chinghiz in 1211 had vanquished the army 
of the Kin. This battle at Ye-hu ling is recorded in the annals of the 
Yuan shi. 

18 The southern part of the plateau of Mongolia, north of the Great 
Wall and in the regions here spoken of, represents a vast plain, treeless, 
but in summer covered with luxuriant grass and abounding in water. 
This prairie, the imperial pasture-land, extends west and east to a great 
distance. To the north, a low ridge of hills separates it from the sterile 
Gobi desert. In this “ pays des herbes,” in ancient times, many fortified 
places were built to prevent the invasion of the wild hordes of Mongolia 
into China. Ju chou was one of the most important of these places. 
Ch'ang ch'un, in one of his poems recorded by Palladius, calls it little 
Yen (Peking). But it seems to have been abandoned or destroyed sub- 
sequently, for Chang Te hui, who passed there twenty-seven years later, 
states that only the wall of Fu chou remained. Ancient Fu chou must 
be looked for, as Archim. Palladius first determined from his own local 
observation, in the ruins called Khara balgasun by the Mongols of the 
present time. Khara balgasun lies on the road from Peking to Kiakhta, 
about thirty English miles from Kalgan. See also my “Rech. Arch. et 
Hist. s. Pékin,” note 191. 

10 Perhaps the Jake marked K‘o-le ku on modern Chinese maps. Hu 
and po both mean lake, 
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the south was a salt lake with many sinuosities,"° which 
stretched to the north-east. From this (morthward) no 
rivers are met, water being obtained only by wells dug in 
the sand. Neither are there any considerable mountains 
for several thousand /¢ farther to the north. After five 
days’ travelling on horseback we left the boundary-line 
called Ming ch'ang1™ 

In six or seven days we arrived at a great sandy desert, 
ta Sha t'o.12 In low places elm trees of a dwarf size 
are found. Some of them are of a considerable circum- 
ference;43 but from this in a north-eastern direction 


110 It is difficult to say what lake is meant, for Mongolia is very rich in 
salt lakes; but they change often as regards their size or disappear, whilst 
in other places new lakes arise. 

111 This is a rampart in Southern Mongolia, raised by the emperor 
Madaku of the Kin dynasty during the time of his reign, called Ming 
chang, A.D. 1190-96, and from this the name of the wall is derived. See 
also Chang Te hui’s itinerary, infra, note 114. 

112 Great Sha to. This name, sha t‘o, the Chinese apply to certain 
portions of the Mongolian desert. Sha=‘‘sand,” ¢o=dangerous, rugged, 
uneven. Thus the name may be translated by ‘‘sandy downs.” It 
answers perfectly the nature of that desert spoken of. Przewalsky, who 
went by the same way as Chiang chun, states (“‘ Mongolia,” &c., i. p. 106): 
“‘ Twenty-seven miles beyond Dolonnor we entered the aimak of Keshikten. 
From this point of the road a succession of sandy hiliocks, called by the 
natives guchin gurbu, extends as far as the Dalai nor,” &c. Przewalsky 
gives a detailed description of these sand-hills. Marignolli, in the four- 
teenth century, notices the cyollos kagon, or sand-hills thrown up by 
the wind, on the northern verge of the Mongolian desert. See Yule’s 
“Cathay,” 339. There was, in the seventh and eighth centuries, a tribe 
of the Western Z"u kiie (Turks) called Sha t'o, and who had received this 
name from the desert in which they lived (between the Altai and the 
Tien shan). T'ang shu, chap. cclvii. 3. See also mote 151. 

It may be here the proper place to say a few words regarding the 
Chinese names applied to the Mongolian desert, The Mongols call it, as 
is well known, Gobi, and on modern Chinese maps this name is also ren- 
dered by Ge-bi. An ancient Chinese name for the desert, still in use up 
to this time, is Sha mo (sha=sand, mo=desert, sandy plain). Another 
ancient name for the Gobi was So mo (northern desert). It was properly 
applied to the desert extending from Kan chou (in Kan su) east to the 
Ordos, whilst the waterless solitude west of Kan chou was, and is still, 
known under the name of Ta tst, also Sha tsi. si means properly a rock. 
Compare also note 9 on the desert Han hai. 

13 Isolated elm trees (Ulmus pumila) are not unfrequent on the Mon- 
golian plateaux, as 1 know from my own observation. They owe their 
existence to water-springs in the desert, and are sometimes of a large size. 
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extending more than ten thousand (') di, no tree is to 
be seen. 

We left the sandy desert on the 1st of the third month 
(March 25, 1221), and arrived at a place called Yu rh 
i444 where we began to find settlements. The people for 
the greater part are engaged in agriculture and fishing. 


i144 Let me quote here the diary of Chang Te hui (see note 104), who 
went by the same way as Chang ch un as far asthislake “On the north 
from Fu chou (see note 108) I came to Ch'ang chou (according to Palla- 
dius’ investigations, the ruins called Tsagan balgasun by the Mongols, 
eight miles north west of Khara balgasnn, and, like this place, on the road 
to Kiahhta) . . On the east of that city 1s a salt lake, about 100 2 in 
circumfcrence, called the Dog’s lake, on account of the similarity of its 
shape to that of a dog (probably the same as the lake with many sinuo- 
sities mentioned in Chang ch’un’s itinerary), More than 100 d north 
of the city I noticed an old rampart, which stretched far off over the 
mountains and valleys On the south a rumed town 1s joined to it, a 
fortified place, in which the boundary-guard was quartered. (This 1s the 
boundary lhne Meng chang in Chang chun’s itinerary ) From this fort I 
went four stations more, and then came to the Sha ¢‘o desert, in the whole 
expanse of which there are no stones or clods of earth From a distance 
you sce, as 1t were, a chain of low hills and hillocks , but when you come 
to them they are only sand heaps. The trees which can grow on this soil 
are only elms and willows, and these are miserable, scattered about, and 
grow in clusters The water 1s everywhere saline I went 1n this desert 
six stations and then came out of 1t After that I went north-westerly 
one station to the lake Yu rh po There are really two lakes, both in cir- 
cumference more than 1002: Between them 1s a dry passage from north 
to south. On the south-west of the lake 1s the temporary palace of a 
princess” (Detailed description of the palace ) 

The }w rh ic of Ch'ang chun and the Yu rh po of Chang Te hui are the 
same. J and po both mean “lake ,” yu = to fish. This lake 1s twice 
mentioned in the Yuan shi, for the first under 1ts Chinese name Yu rh lr. 
Annals, sub anno 1215 = It is stated there that Chinghiz encamped near it 
after returning from his invasion into China. In the biography of Te ste 
shan (Yuan shi, chap. cxvut ) this lake 1s again mentioned, and the name 1s 
written there Ta rh nao-rh (nor=lahe in Mongol), also T a rh hav tze (har 
tze in Chinese= little sea). Its position 1s given there as distant 300 ls 
north-east of Shang tu, the summer residence of Kubilai Khan In the 
year 1270 the city of Yung ch'ang was founded on this lake. In the great 
Chinese geography of the empire the same lake, in South-Eastern Mongolia, 
1s called Pu yu rh hay (meaning also “fishing lake”). This name 1s not 
to be confounded with Buyur, a lake m North Eastern Mongolia. The 
Chinese geography states that the (modern) Mongol name of the Pa yu 
th hai is Z"a li. In the times of the Mongols there was a junction of 
several post-roads at this pomt, Chang Te hw, who went to Karakorum, 
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At that time it was tsung ming (fifteen days after the 
spring equinox), but there was no trace of spring, and the 
ice was not yet melted. 

On the 5th of the third month (March 29) we started 
again, and travelled in a north-eastein direction. All 
around we saw habitations, consisting of black carts and 
white tents"5 The people here are nomades, and change 
their abode according to the prevalence of water and 
pasture. No tree could be seen, and we met only yellow 
clouds (of dust) and deeayed grass. 

Finally, after twenty days and more without changing 
the direction, we 1eached a sandy rive1, which flows to the 
noith-west, and discharges itself nto the Lu Aw mver.™é 


here turned to the west Chang chun, who was bound to the encamp 
ment of the prince Ocheghin, took a noith eastern dnection 

The first I uropean who visited the lake in question was Father Gerbillon 
See the narrative of lis journey from Peking to Nipchu (Nerchinsk), in 
Du Haldes “China, 1v He saw this lake on the 27th of June 1689, 
and gives a detailed description of it He callsit Taal nor, and 1s of opinion 
that itis about fifteen ‘‘leues in circumference According to the Father 
it abounds 1m fish Ata distance of half a ‘‘heue from the lake he saw 
a ruined pagoda, and a marble slab with a Chinese inscription dating 
from the Mongol period 

The same Jake and the surrounding country were scientifically explored 
about sixteen years ago by Przewalshy Has accounts of 1t are 1m acco 
dance ‘with those of Geibillon, but he calls 1t erroneously Dalaz nor The 
real name of the lake 1s, as I have been informed in Peking, by Mongols 
from those resions, Faal nor, as the Jesuit lather writes the name Taal 
in Mongol means a plain nor,alake According to Pizewalsky (‘‘ Mon 
golia, &c,1 108), this is the largest of the lakes of South East Mongolia 
In shape it 1s a flattened ellipse, with an axis elongated from north éast 
to south west It 1s about forty miles in cucumference, and lies at an 
elevation of 4200 feet above the sea its climate 1s therefore as rigorous 
as the rest of Mongolia. In the middle of Apuil its shores were still 
frozen It does not entirely thaw till the first half of May ‘he lake 
abounds im fish . In early spring several hundred Chinese make their 
appearance on its shores for the purpose of fishing, and remain till late in 
the autumn 

115 Probably the large carts covered with felt—tents on wheels—are 
Meant, as described by Marco Polo, Rubruck, Ibn Batuta, and others Sec 
Yules “M Polo,’ 1 244 246 According to Potanin (‘Mongolia, u 
108), the practice of carrying felt tents upon waggons 1s now a day sentirely 
obsolete in Mongoha 

46 In ancient Chinese history the Kerulun myer, 1 North Lastern 

b 
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We crossed the sandy river, the water coming up to the 
girths of the horses. The borders of the river were over- 
grown with willow-trees. After travelling three days in 
a northern direction, we entered the sao Sha t‘o (little 
Sha t’o desert , see note 112). 

On the 1st of the fourth month (April 23), 1221, we 
reached the encampment of the prince O-chen (see note 
102)."7 At that time the ice was only beginning to melt, 
and the first green was seen on the ground. There was a 
wedding being celebrated, and many Mongol chiefs had 
ariived with mare’s milk. We saw several thousands of 
black carts and felt tents standing in long rows. On the 
7th (April 29) the master was presented to the prince, 
who asked him about the means of prolonging life. As it 
would have been unbecoming that the prince should hear 
the precepts of the master before the master had seen the 
empetor, 1t was agreed that on his return the master should 
call again on the prince. On the 17th the prince ordered 
that a hundred horses and bullocks should be given to expe- 
dite the master, and we started again (May 9). 

Our way led in a noith-western direction. On the 
22d of the fourth month (May 14) we reached the river 
Lu-hu (or Kerulun), which here forms a lake of several 
hundreds of /2 in circumference. When the waves rise by 

‘the wind, great fish are thrown out, and the Mongols 
catch them easily.48 

We then went along the southern shore of the niver 


Mongolia, 1s called Lwiw In the Yuan shi it 1s generally named Ate-lu 
lven, Which 1s a transcliption of the Mongol name herulun The sandy 
river crossed by Chang chun was probably the Xhalga gol, which, how 
ever, 1s not a direct affluent of the herulun See also note 127, regarding 
the Kerulun. 

uu? Palladius 1s of opinion that the encampment of the prince was on 
the Khalga mver But 1t would seem from the narrative that it was 
farther to the north. 

U8 Palladius thinks that the lake Buyuris meant. I may observe that 
the Buyir 1s not in direct connection with the Kerulun, but communicates 
by the river Orshun with the great lake Xulon or Dalas nor, nto which the 
Keralun digcharges itself, It seems to me that the great lake mentioned 
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(Kerulun). We found abundance of ye hie™ every- 
where. 

On the 1st of the fifth month (May 23), at noon, an 
eclipse of the sun happened, while we were on the southern 
bank of the river. It was so dark that the stars could be 
seen, but soon it brightened up again.’ 

In this country it is cold in the morning but warm in 
the evening. We saw huang hua (yellow flowers)! in 
abundance. The river flows to the north-east. On both 
banks of it are many hich willow trees, which the Mongols 
use for making their tents. 

After a journey of sixteen days (up the Kerulun, along 
its southern bank), we arrived at the place where the 
river changes its direction, winding round the hills to 
the north-west. We could ascertain nothing about its 
sources.!22 Farther to the south-west we reached the post- 


in the narrative was the Kulon. Father Gerbillon visited these lakes in 
1698 (Du Halde’s “China,” iv.); Pallas, in the last century, saw the 
Kulon. He states that it is abounding in fish. Gerbillon says the same 
regarding the Buyur. The Buyur lake is frequently mentioned by Rashid- 
eddin in connection with the ancient history of the Mongols (d’Ohsson, 
i. 62, 75, 428, &c.) The lake Keule mentioned together with the Buyur 
on p. 75 is probably the Kulon. 

9 Hie is a kind of cultivated Allium. Ye hie, or wild hie, denotes one 
of the numerous Allium species of Mongolia. Camels are very fond of 
them. - 

12 This statement gives a stamp of authenticity to the whole narra- 
tive. A. Wylie, who, in the first edition of my “Chinese Medieval 
Travellers,” gives a long and interesting article on the eclipse observed by 
Ch'ang ch'un, has found by calculation that there was a solar eclipse on 
May 23d (old style), 1221, central about 3 h. 45 m. civil reckoning at 
London. All astronomical details furnished by Ch'ang ch'un, in the above 
passage and farther on, with respect to this celestial phenomenon, are in 
general in accordance with Wylie’s calculations. The same eclipse is also 
mentioned in the Chinese astronomical annals, and with the same date as 
given by Chiang chun. See Gaubil’s “ Traités de l’Astronomie Chinoise ” 
in Souciet’s “Observ. Math. Astron.,” &c., iii. 354. 

121 In China the name of huang hua is applied to the yellow Day Lily, 
Hemerocallis fulva, This species is hardly found in a wild state in 
Northern Mongolia. The Chinese author may have seen there H. graminea 
or H, flava. 

43 The caravan road from Kiakhta (resp. Urga) to Kalgan passes near 
the place where the Kerulun, which takes rise in the Kentei mountains, 
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road, which leads to Yu rh 2% The Mongols here were 
very glad to see the master. They brought him millet, 
and said that they had been waiting for him for a year. 
The master made them a present of jujubes. They had 
never before seen this fruit. 

From this we travelled ten days. At the time of the 
summer solstice the shadow (of the gnomon) measured 
three feet six or seven inches,/* 

Here we noticed the peaks of high mountains; thie 
country we traversed westward was throughout moun- 
tainous or hilly. 

The population was numerous, all living in black carts 
and white tents (see note 115). The people are engaged 
in breeding cattle and hunting. They dress in furs and 
skins, and live upon milk and flesh-meat. 

The men and unmarried young women plait their hair 
so that it hanus down over their ears. The married 
women put on their heads a thing made of the bark of 
trees, two feet high, which they sometimes cover with 
woollen cloth, or, as the rich used to do, with red silk stuff. 
This cap is provided with a long tail, which they call gu-gu, 
and which resembles a goose or duck. They are always 
in fear that somebody might inadvertently run against this 


near the Russian frontier, changes its south-eastern direction to a north- 
eastern. The diarist was mistaken as to the direction of the current of the 
river. In 1698 Father Gerbillon went by about the same way as Ch'ang 
ehrun, from the Aulon lake upwards along the Kerulun, and to the Orkhon. 
He mentions rich pastures on the borders of this river. Some thirty years 
ago the Kerulun valley was surveyed by Russian topographers. See the 
new Russian map of Asia. See also note 127. 

123 The road followed from Yu rh li to Karakorum by Chang Te hui 
(see note 104). 

124 Wylie tries to determine from these indications the position of the 
travellers. He states: Taking 3 feet 64 inches as the shadow of an 8- 
foot stile (the standard used in China from time immemorial), we have the 
sun's altitude 66° 7’, which must have been in latitude 47° 21’. According 
to this it is probable they were south of the southern bend of the Tula 
river, somewhere about E. long. 107°; and as four stations farther to the 
north-west took them across a river, that river was doubtless the Karuha 
(Kharukha of the Russian map, an affluent of the Tula). 
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cap. Therefore, when entering a tent, they are accustomed 
to go backward, inclining their heads,!% 

These people (the Mongols) have no writing.“ They 
settle their matters by verbal convention, and when they 
enter into contracts they cut certain marks on wood. 
They are never disobedient to orders, and never break 
their word. They have preserved the customs of the early 
ages, 

Farther on, after four stations, to the north-west we 
crossed a river beyond which a plain extended with 
luxurious grass and abounding in water. The plain was 
surrounded by mountains with picturesque valleys. On 
the east and on the west (of the river?) we saw the ruins 
of an ancient city. We could recognise the position of 
the streets. There is a tradition that this city was built 


125 Meng hung, a Chinese general, contemporary of Chinghiy, has left 
very valuable accounts regarding the Mongols. He had been in Mongolia, 
and knew them from his own observation. In his Memoirs he states the 
following about the coiffure of Mongol ladies: The wives of then chieftains 
(princes) wear a cap which they call gu gu It 1s made from wie, about 
three feet high, and has the appearance of a bamboo(?) The whole 1s 
covered with purple velvet. 

Several Westen medieval authois mention this peculiar coiffure of 
Mongol women, which, according to Potanin’s inquiries (‘‘ Mongolia,” 11. 
p 23, note 27), 1s unknown, now-a days, in Mongolia Carpini (615) states 
on the subject :— 

“Muleres maritate super caput habent unum quid rotundum de 
viminibus vel de cortice factum quod in longum protenditur ad unam 
ulnam, et in summitate desinit in quadrum : et ab imo usque ad summum 
m amplitudine sempe1 crescit, et in summitate habct virgulam unam 
longam et gracilem de auro vel de argento seu de ligno, vel etiam pennam : 
et est assutum super unum pileolum quod protenditu: usque ad humeros ; 
et tam pileolum quam instrumentum piedictum est tectum de bukerano 
sive purpura vel baldakino; sine quo instrumento coram homimbus 
nunquam vadunt.” 

Rubruquis, p 232: ‘‘Muheres maritate habent ornamentum crpitis 
quod vocant bocea” (some MSS. have botta). After this he describes this 
coiffure in about the same way as Carpini. 

The Mohammedan authors also know this head-dress of the Mongol 
ptincesses, and term it bogtak. See Quatremére’s “ Histoire des Mongols 
de la Perse,” 1. 102, note, and Yule’s “Cathay,” 131. 

126 The Uicur writing was introduced by Chinghiz among his people a 
few years after Ch'ang ch'un visited Mongolia (Palladius). 
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by the K‘t-tan. We found, indeed, on the soil a tile with 
letters of the K'i-tan. This was probably a city founded 
by those K‘i-tan warriors who emigrated, unwilling to 
submit to the new dynasty.!” 

We were told, also, that the city of Stin-sz’-kan (Samar- 


127 Let me quote here the narrative of Chang Te hui’s journey (see note 
104), who, from the bend of the Kerulun westward, seems to have followed 
the same route as Ch'ang ch'un. This traveller, after leaving the lake 
Yii rh po (see note 114), went north-westerly twenty stations, and then 
arrived at a river, which the northern people (Mongols) called Ki-lu-lien 
(Kerulun). His report then continues as follows :— 

“On both banks of this river willows grow plentifully. It flows to the 
east, and has a\very rapid current. The natives there say that there are 
fish in it three and four feet long, which, however, it is impossible to catch 
either in spring, summer, or autumn; but in winter they make holes in 
the ice and catch them. Along the river there live Mongols and Chinese 
together. There are some miserable huts with earthen roofs. The land 
there is much cultivated, but they only sow hemp and wheat. On the 
northern side of the river is a large mountain called Ku-su-wu, that is, 
“black mountain.” If you look at it from some distance there seems 
to be a thick forest on it, but when you are near, this turns out to be 
dark stones, which receive this colour from the constant mists on the 
mountains.” 

Palladius is right in identifying this with the mountain called now-a- 
days Jono, about which the Kerulun, running from the north, makes a 
semicircle so as to turn to the east. Gerbillon saw the Tono in 1696. 

Our traveller continues: ‘‘ From the southern side of the mountain I 
went south-west nine stations, and came to another river, in width and 
depth equal to one-third of the river Ki-lu-lien. Here there are also large 
fish, which are caught in the same way. The river runs to the west, and 
is exceedingly swift, so that it is impossible to cross it. In the northern 
language (Mongol) it is called Hun Du-la, that is, ‘the hare,’ ” 

Tulai in Mongol means ‘‘a hare.” No doubt here the river Tola is 
meant, which the caravans from the south going to Urga have to pass. 
The traveller evidently did not cross it, and went along its southern bank. 
The Tola from Urga runs about a hundred miles in a south-western direc- 
tion, and then turns tothe north. The 7"u-la or Ju-wu-la river is often 
mentioned in the Yuan shi. Rashid-eddin calls it Tula, sometimes Tura. 
With respect to Hun, prefixed to the name of the river, see note 308, 

The traveller continues: ‘*I went down the river (Tola) one station to 
an ancient town (not ‘ wooden town,’ as Mr. Schuyler repeatedly translates) 
constructed by the X‘t-tan. It is about three li in circumference ; the 
back is turned to the mountain, the front to the river. From this place 
the river runs to the north.” 

After that the traveller went in a north-western direction, to a lake 
called U-u-gte-nao-rh (the Uget nor of modern maps of Mongolia), from 
which there was a carriage road to //o-lin (Karakorum, see note 304), 
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kand ; see note 29) lay more than 10,000 /i to the south- 
west, that it was built on the best place in the country 
of the Hut-ho (Mohammedans), and that it was the capital 
of the K'i-tan dynasty, of which seven emperors had reigned 
there,1”8 


‘\ 
situated from the lake south-west about roo /é distant. It does not seem 
that Chang Te hui visited Karakorum, but he crossed the river on which 
the modest Mongol capital stood. The traveller further states :— 

‘From the lake (Ugei nor) directly west is a small ancient city also 
constructed by the K‘i-tan, To the west the city opens on a broad 
valley, 100 lt in circumference. Around it are mountains on every side. 
. » » In the middle of it runs the river Ho-lin (the Orkhon). 

From this place Chang Te hui went to the summer residence of Kubilai 
Khan, which was beyond the river Za-mi (Tamir), somewhere in the 
Khangai mountains. 

After this digression let us return to Ch'ang ch'un’s itinerary. Where 
was the river he crossed beyond which a plain extended, surrounded by 
picturesque mountains, and on which a ruined city of the K’i-tan stood ? 
It cannot be denied that these particulars bear a striking resomblance 
to the description Chang Te hui gives of the plain in which the Ho-lin 
(Orkhon) river runs, and where he notices a city of the K'i-tan. But he 
mentions also the ruins of a K'i-tan city on the Tola river, and Palladius 
thinks that Ch'ang ch'un crossed this river. That is, however, not 
probable, for then the traveller would have been obliged to cross tho river 
a second time. Wylie (see note 124) and Paderin look for the K‘i-tan city 
in question on the Karuha river, which is an affluent of the Tola. It is 
difficult to trace Ch'ang ch'un’s route precisely. 

The regions here spoken of have repeatedly been traversed during the 
last twenty years by Russian officers; for the straight road from Urga to 
Uliassutai passes by the above-mentioned lake Ugei nor and crosses the 
Orkhon and other tributaries of the Selenga. In 1873 M. Paderin dis- 
covered what he believes to be the ruins of ancient Karakorum. An 
English translation of his report, annotated by Colonel Yule, is found in 
the Geographical Magazine, 1874. About ten years ago Professor Pozdneyetf 
visited the valley of the Orkhon. See his “ Mongol annals Erdeniin,” 
1883. In 1879 Colonel Pevtsoff went from Urga to Uliassutai. He 
published, in 1883, an interesting book on his travels in Mongolia, and 
appended to it an excellent map of Mongolia, the best now existing. 

Regarding the K'i-tan, see note 22. Palladius states on the subject : 
“The K'i-tan of the tenth and eleventh centuries left traces of their rule in 
all the countries which touch Chinaon the north. Ruins of their fortifica- 
tions and towns are met with not only on the Tola, but on the Kerulun 
and in Manchuria. The K'i-tan letters, mentioned by Ch'ang ch'un, were 
formed on the basis of the Chinese characters. Specimens of them are 
preserved on the Shu shi hut yao. 

138 According to the Persian historiographers, the Karakhitai were often 
at war with Khovarezm, and may have possessed Samarkand for a time. 
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On the 13th of the sixth month (July 3), 1221, we 
passed over a mountain called Ch'ang sung ling (mountain 
of-high pines), and stopped on the other side. There were 
many pines and uaz trees (see note 139). They grow so 
high as to reach the clouds, and so dense that the sun- 
beams cannot penetrate them. They predominate in the 
valleys on the northern slope of the mountain. On the 
southern slope few are found.’” 

On the 14th (July 4) we passed over a mountain 
crossed a shallow river, and passed the night in a plain. 
It was frightfully cold, and the next morning we found a 
thin coat of ice on the water. The natives said that 
generally in the fifth or sixth month snow begins to fall 
in this country, and that, happily, this year it was not so 
cold as in other years; therefore the master changed the 
name of the mountain into Za han ling (mountain of the 
great cold). ain here is always accompanied by hail. 

Thence we went more than a hundred /7 to the south- 
west, through a mountainous country, on a winding road. 
There was a stony river, more than fifty /: long, the banks 
of which were about a hundred feet high. The water in 
the river was clear and cold, and bubbled like sonorous 
jade. On the steep bank we saw a larce kind of onion, 
three or four feet high?%! In the valleys splendid pine 
trees were growing, of more than a hundred feet in height, 
The mountains stretched to the west in a continuous chain, 
all covered with tall pine trees. We were five or six 
days travelling in these mountains, the road winding round 
the peaks. It was magnificent scenery, the slopes of the 

9 Przewalsky (‘‘ Mongolia,” i, 7), Pevtsoff, Gerbillon, make the same 
observation with respect to the mountains of Mongolia. Kostenko 
(“ Turkestan,” i. 95) states that in the T‘ien shan also forests are found 
only on the northern slopes, whilst the southern slopes of it are destitute 
of trees. This striking fact is also reported by Elias (p. 129, note) with 
respect to the mountains of Mongolia. 

1 Carpini, 610 : “ De dispositione aéris in terra Tartarum : Ibi est etiam 
in astate subito magnus calor, et repente maximum frigus.—Grando ibi 
sepe cadit maxima,” . .. 

481 Probably Adium Astulosum, according to Potanin. 
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rocks covered with noble forests, with the river gliding 
through the depths below. On level places pines and 
birches were growing together. - Then we ascended a high 
mountain which resembled a large rainbow, overlooking an 
abyss of several thousand feet deep. It was dreadful to 
look down to the lake in the depth.'*2 

On the 28th of the sixth month (July 18) we stopped 
o the east of the wu-li-do (ordo, see.note 137) of the 
empress.33 Chung lu (the adjutant) sent an express to 


132 Although it is impossible to ascertain the route followed by Ch'ang 
ch'un since he left the bend of the Kerulun, there can, however, be no 
doubt that he traversed the mountainous country watered by the Orkhon, 
Tamir, and other affluents of the Selenga. Perhaps he proceeded partly 
by the afore-mentioned straight road from Urga to Uliassutai, which 
crosses those rivers. At any rate he passed over the high range of moun- 
tains stretching from north-west to south-east and forming the watershed 
which divides the basin of the Selenga from that of the Dsabkhan and the 
lakes east of the Altai. This chain is known to the Mongols by the name 
of Khangai. The description given by the Chinese traveller of the in- 
hospitable mountains they passed through agrees well with the Khangai, 
which in some places rises to a considerable elevation. Shishmareff, who 
at the end of July 1868 visited Uliassutai, situated at an elevation of 
5400 feet, on the western slope of this mountain, saw one of its summits 
there covered with snow (‘‘ Peterm. Geogr. Mitth.,” 1870, p. 116). There 1s 
a defile of nearly 10,000 feet elevation north-east of Uliassutai, marked on 
Potanin’s map. This able explorer of Western Mongolia has tried to trace 
Chiang ch'un’s itinerary over the Khangai (Potanin’s “ Mongolia,” i. 235, 
seqq.) He comes to the conclusion that the Chinese traveller came out 
from it near the present Uliassutai. 

Khangat is an ancient name. The Han hai mountain is mentioned in 
the Yuan shi, annals sub anno 1204, with reference to Chinghiz Khan’s 
war with the Naimans. The same name is found there, sub anno 1289, 
Kublai Khan’s war with Kaidu. On the same occasion Rashid-eddin 
notices (d’Ohsson, 1i. 461) that the dominions of Kubilai and Kaidu were 
separated by the mountains Kangkai and the Kobi desert. On modern 
Chinese maps the name is spelled Hang-at. 

Potanin identifies the “mountain of high pines” of Ch'ang ch'un with 
a tnountain which the Mongols call Undur shana (high pine), an eastern 
branch of the Khangai,—and the “‘ stony river ” of the Chinese traveller, 
with the Chilotu (meaning “stony” in Mongol), a southern affluent of the 
Selenga. The Undur shana lies east of the Chilotu. The lake beneath 
the mountain, resembling a rainbow, in the Chinese account, is, according 
to Potanin, the Chagan nor, from which the Chilotu river comes out. 

133 The Chinese commentator of Ch'ang ch'un’s travels explains that 
they arrived at the temporary residence of one of the principal wives of 
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announce our arrival, and the empress immediately sent 
an invitation to the master. We crossed a shallow river 
which flows to the north-east, the water of which came 
only up to the axle of the cart, and then entered the 
encampment, On the southern bank of the river there 
were more than a thousand carts and tents. 

The Chinese princess and the princess of Hia™ both 
sent presents of millet and silver. At this place eighty 
kin of flour cost fifty liang;1 for the flour is brought 
from beyond the Yin shan} a distance of more than 
2000 /i, on camels, by the Western barbarians. Although 
it was the hot season we had no flies in our tents. Wu- 
li-do (in Mongol) means in Chinese hing kung.” Carts 
and tents had all a magnificent appearance, such as was 
unknown to the ancient Shan yii1%8 

On the oth of the seventh month (July 29), 1221, we 
left the Ordo, and travelled in a south-western direction 
five or six days. Several times we saw snow on the tops 
of the mountains, and at their base we often met with 
grave-mounds. On the top of one of the mountains we 
found traces of sacrifices offered to the spirits (of the 
mountains). After two or three days we passed over a 
mountain which rises in the form of a pointed peak. It 
Chinghiz, The Yuan shi states (chap. cvi.) that Chinghiz had four ordo, 
in every one of which one of his principal wives resided with a number of 
concubines. This ordo of the empress seems to havo been, as Potanin 
judiciously assumes, on the river ter, one of the sources of the Selenga. 

1 Here the princesses of the emperors of the Kin and the Ha 
(Tangut, see note 46) are meant. Chinghiz, after vanquishing these 
sovereigns, took their princesses as concubines. This is reported also in 
the Yuan shi. Rashid (d’Ohsson, i. 418) calls the Kin princess, taken for 
wife by Chinghiz, Gukdju. 

18% One kin, now-a-days = 14 pound; one liang of silver = about six 
shillings. 

4% The Zien shan, the Celestial Mountains. See notes 4, 152. 

18” Hing = to go, kung = palace. Hing kung = movable palace. By wu- 
li-do the Mongol word Ordo is rendered. Carpini writes orda, and gives 
a correct definition of the word in stating, p. 609: “Sic enim apud Tar- 
taros stationea imperatoris et principum appellantur.” Rubruk, 267, 
translates this term by “imperial court.” 

138 See note 84. 
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was covered with pines and kuai trees. To the west 
was a lake. We passed through a vast defile to the south, 
and found a river flowing westward.“ On the northern 
side we saw a great variety of trees, and for more than 
twenty /< we found on our road abundance of kiw1*! and 
fragrant grass. To the north lay ruins of an ancient city, 
Ho-la-siao.'* 

Proceeding to the south-west, we passed about twenty 
li through a sandy desert, where water and grass were 
scarce. There we saw the first Hui-ho (see note 149), 
who were occupied irrigating their fields by means of 
aqueducts. After five or six days’ travelling we reached 
a mountain, and having passed on its southern side, rested 
at a Mongol encampment (station), passing the night in a 
tent. At daybreak we started again, and travelled along 
the Nan shan (southern mountains), on which we saw 
snow. The master wrote a poem (detailing his journey 
from Fu chou to the mountains mentioned). At the 
station we were told that to the north of these snowy 
mountains is Z''zen Chen-hat ba-la-ho-sun, Ba-la-ha-sun 
(balgassun) is the same as “city” in Chinese. There are 


139 Kuyai is a coniferous tree, according to the Dictionary of the T'ang 
dynasty, identical with the kut or Juniperus; but here probably larch 
trees are to be understood. 

1 Potanin (/. c.) thinks that the pointed peak in the narrative is the 
Otkhon khairkhan, one of the snowy summits of the Khangai, east of 
Uhassutai. At the foot of it isa lake, at the sources of the Bogdyn river. 
The river flowing westward, after Ch'ang ch'un had come out from the 
defile, was, according to Potanin, the Uliassutai river. Here the traveller 
found himself west of the Khangai range. 

Ml Kw in China is Allium odorum ; frequent in the Peking mountains, 
and also much cultivated. 

148 This name bears some resemblance to Uliassutai. The city of this 
name dates only from the middle of the last century, but the river Ulias- 
sutai, near which it is situated, was probably long ago known by this 
appellation. Uliassu meansa poplar. Uliassutai is the adjective form. 

1% Potanin is embarrassed in tracing Chang ch'un’s road west of the 
Khanpai mountain. Between this range of mountains and the Altai 
(noticed farther on in the narrative) there are no mountains of a consider- 
able elevation. Besides this, the diarist does not mention the crossing of 
the Dsapkhan river. 
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magazines of corn; therefore the city is also called ts'ang 
tou (the head of magazines). 

On the 25th of the seventh month (August 14) a 
number of Chinamen, artisans and workmen, who lived 
there (compare note 144), came in procession to see the 
master. They were all ravished; met him with exclama- 
tions of joy, bowed before him, and accompanied him with 
variegated umbrellas and fragrant flowers. There were 
also two concubines of the Kin emperor, Chang tsung,% 
and the mother of a Chinese princess, who met the master 
with exclamations and tears. The latter said: “For a 
long time I have heard of your reputation and your vir- 
tues, and was always grieved at not having seen you; 
but now, unexpectedly, I have met you in this country.” 

The next day Chen-hai arrived from the northern side 
of the A-bu-han mountain.“ Chang chun said to him 
that he was much surprised at seeing the people ruled by 
Chen-hai carrying on agriculture, for in the desert this 
is a rarity. He also asked Chen-hai’s opinion about the 


144 7"ten means “‘ field” in Chinese. Chen-hat was the name of a high 
officer in the service of Chinghiz. His biography is found in the Yuan 
shi, chap. cxx. There it is stated that Chinghiz established a military 
settlement at A-lu-huan. A city was built there, and Chen-hai was 
appointed to the government of the place. This explains the above name. 
There were 300 families and more from Western Asia, employed in weav- 
ing gold brocade, and 300 from Piten king (now Kai feng fu in Ho nan) 
making woollen cloth. Chen-hai is stated in this biography to have been 
ininister during the reign of Ogotai and Kuyuc, Chinghiz’ successors. 
This must be the Chingcat mentioned by Rashid. D’Ohsson (ii. 189) calle 
him ‘‘le chancelier Tchingca.” Carpini (763, 764) speaks also of the 
Chancellor Chingay, with whom he conferred at the court of Kuyuc. 
According to Rashid, Chingca: was an Uigur, and was killed by order of 
the Emperor Mangu (d’Ohason, ii. 269). The Yuan shi does not speak of 
his perishing by a violent death. As to the situation of the ancient 
Chinese colony, Potanin conjectures that it was somewhere near the 
Teastu-bogde mountain, an eastern branch of the Altai, about 46° 40’ N, 
lat.; but it seems to me that it was farther to the north. 

145 These concubines had been taken by Chinghiz after the surrender- 
ing of Yen (Peking). 

1 Evidently the same as the A-iu-huan in Chen-hai’s biography. (See 
note 144.) We shall see afterwards that this mountain was about 1000 li 
south-east of the Upper Yenissey. See note 262. 
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question of remaining there and waiting the return of the 
emperor. Chen-hai declared that he lately had received 
orders from Chinghiz to expedite the master when he 
arrived in this country, as soon as possible, and that he 
would be responsible for the master’s staying there for 
any length of time. He manifested his intention to go 
with the master, so that the latter could not object, and 
decided to proceed on his journey again. Chen-hai 
observed further, that in the regions they would have to 
pass through now there were precipitous mountains and 
large marshes which could not be traversed by carts. He 
proposed to travel on horseback, and to restrict the num- 
ber of the suite and the carts. The master agreed, and 
left nine of his disciples behind, A monastery was built 
for them, in the construction of which everybody assisted 
—the rich with money and the workmen with their 
labour; so that in less than a month the edifice was 
finished. It was named Si hia kuan (Si hia was the 
name of Ch'ang ch‘un’s native place). 

On the 8th of the eighth month (August 26), 1221, the 
master started again, taking with him ten disciples. There 
were only two carts with the caravan, and more than 
twenty Mongols from the station (encampment) accom- 
panied him. Liu kung (see note 96) and Chen-hai had 
also a hundred riders with them. The way led to the west, 
in the vicinity of high mountains, One of the servants of 
Chen-hai reported that these mountains had a bad fame 
for their goblins, and that once a goblin pulled him by 
the hair. Chen-hai narrated further, that once it occurred 
also to the Khan of the Naiman (see note 98), who passed 
through this country, to be charmed by a goblin, and that 
he was obliged to offer a sacrifice to him. The master 
did not make any remark on these tales. 

After having travelled south-westward about three 
days, we turned to the south-east, passed a great moun- 
tain, proceeded through a vast defile, and on the 15th of 
the eighth month (September 2) we were at the north- 
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eastern side of the Kin shan mountains (the Altai; see note 
5). We stopped here for some time, and then went 
south. These mountains are very high and vast, with 
deep defiles and long slopes. There is no road for carts, 
The road over these mountains was planned and con- 
structed by the third prince, at the time the army went to 
the west.” The hundred riders (who formed the escort) 
were ordered, at difficult ascents, to pull our carts by 
ropes, and to place drags upon the wheels when descend- 
ing. In the space of about three stations (three days’ 
journey) we crossed successively three ridges of mountains, 
and arrived then at the southern side of the mountain 
(they had now crossed the Kin shan), where we stopped 
near a river, at a place abounding in water and grass,148 
Here tents were pitched, and we were waiting several 
days for bullocks and horses. The master (profiting from 
this rest) made three poems (in which he celebrates the 
scenery of the Kin shan). 

After having crossed the river, we proceeded southward 
and passed over a low mountain with stones of different 
colours. On the sides of this mountain no tree or grass 
was found. Within seventy /¢ we saw two red-coloured 
hills; and thirty /¢ farther, stopped at a fresh-water well 
in the midst of a salt desert, where we prepared our food 


1@ Qgotai. the third son of Chinghiz, who probably preceded the bulk 
of the Mongol army proceeding on this way to the west in 1219. 

14 From the statement, that in the defile Ch'ang ch'un passed through, 
the road had been prepared for the passage of the Mongol army, we may 
conclude that he went by the same way as Chinghiz Khan and Ye-lu Ch'u 
tsai (see the first narrative), but unfortunately the geographical definitions 
in the narratives of the Chinese travellers are so vague that it is impos- 
sible to decide where they crossed the Altai range. As the defile of 
Dabysten daban is the less difficult among the prores leading over that 
mountain chain, the Mongol armies and our travellers may have passed 
by this defile, But, on the other hand, the rich pastures noticed in the 
above text and the river the travellers had to cross would lead us to 
suppose that they had come down from the Ulan daban pass to the Bulgun 
river. Compare note 5. 
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with this water. The grass around the well was much 
trampled down by sheep and horses. 

Chung lu then had a conference with Chen-hai about 
our journey. He said: “We are come now to the most 
difficult part of the road; what is your opinion?” Chen- 
hai replied: “I have known these places well for a long 
time; ” and addressing the master he said: “ We have be- 
fore us the po ku t'ten (field of white bones). It is thickly 
strewn all over with black stones. We have to travel 
more than 200 Jt to reach the northern border of the 
Sha t‘o (sandy desert; see note 112), where we shall 
find plenty of water and grass; then we have to cross 
the great Sha ¢'o, in extent about 100 % (from north 
to south). This desert extends west and east, I can- 
not tell exactly how many thousand Jt. On the other 
(southern) side of the desert is a town of the Hui-ho.' 
There only shall we find water and grass again.” The 
master asked: “What do you mean by ‘field of white 
bones’?” Chen-hai replied: “That is an old battlefield 
—a field of death. At one time a whole army perished 
there by exhaustion; no one escaped. A short time 
ago, at the same place, the army of the Nat-man was 
destroyed. Whoever crosses the desert in the daytime 
and in clear weather (z¢, exposed to the sun) will die 
from fatigue, and his horse also. Only when starting 
in the evening, and travelling the whole night, is it possible 
to reach water and grass on the next day by noon.” 

After a short rest we started in the afternoon. On 
our road we saw more than a hundred large sand-hills, 
which seemed to swim like big ships in the midst of the 
waves. The next day, between eight and ten o’clock in 
the morning, we reached a town. We did not get tired 
travelling at night-time, only we were afraid of being 
charmed by goblins in the darkness, To prevent charms, 


14 By Hui-ho Mohawmedans in general are to be understood. See 


note 49. 
189 By Chinghiz. See note 98. 
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we rubbed the heads of our horses with blood. When the 
master saw this operation he smiled and said: “Goblins 
flee away when they meet a good man; as it is written 
in the books. It does not suit a Taoist to entertain such 
thoughts.” 

At sunset we started again, leaving behind on the 
road all our tired-out bullocks, and put six horses to 
every cart; henceforth we used no more bullocks,!5 

At the time we were still at the northern border of 
the great desert, we had observed on the southern horizon 
something like a silver-hued morning twilight. We asked 


151 The above accounts in the narrative refer to the inhospitable barren 
solitudes which extend between the Altai chain and the Celestial Moun- 
tains, and which on the west are bordered by the Dsungarian mountains. 
During the space of the last ten years, these uninhabitable tracts, suitable 
only for wild horses and wild camels, and for which Przewalsky proposes 
the name of Dsungarian desert, have been repeatedly traversed, in various 
directions, by Russian travellers. Captain Sosnowsky, and his companions 
of travel, cros.ed it, when returning from China, between the city of 
Ku ch'eng and the Russian military station of Zaisan, mm September 1875. 
The eapedition was near perishing during this passage. Such accidents 
are not uncommon in these regions. See Dr. Piassetsky's “Travels in 
China,” ii. 483 seqg.—Przewalsky, from October to December 1877, went 
by the same way, from Zaisan to Ku ch‘eng and back. And in 1879, in 
spring, the intrepid traveller again crossed the same desert, proceeding 
from lake Ulungur (Kizilbash) up the rivers Urungu and Bulgun, and 
then turning to the south, went to Barkul. See his “Tibet,” 21 segg. 
—Potantn, on his journeys from Kobdo to Barhul, and from Ham to 
Ulrassutar, in 1877, had to cross the most eastern narrowed portion of 
the same desert. See “Mongolia,” i 145, 181.—Potanin gives also (1. c. 
i, 124 segg.) two itineraries of Russian commercial caravans proceeding, in 
1877, Jrom Kobdo, od Ulan daban and Bulgun river, to Aw ch'eng. 

The Dsungarian desert is described by Przewalsky and the other tra- 
vellers as an elevated (from 1800 to 2500 feet) barren plain, for the greater 
part destitute of water, sandy in some parts; in other places thickly 
covered with pebble. This latter is, as Potanin notices (i. 146), of a 
black colour, and gives to the desert a peculiar darkish aspect. Compare 
the statement in the Chinese account thai all over it was thickly strewn 
with black stones.—Piassetsky compares the sand-hills in this desert 
(sha fo in the Chinese text, see note 112) to the waves of the sea. The 
Chinese diarist makes a similar comparison, The Russian caravan had to 
cross, before reaching Ku ch'eng, a desert consisting of sand-hills, and 
extending for eighty versts from north to south. 

Although it is impossible to determine the line actually followed by 
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our companions, but nobody knew what it was. Then 
the master said: “That must be the Yin shan mountain 
chain,” 4 The next day, after crossing the desert, we met 
some woodcutters, and asked them. They confirmed the 
words of the master. It was the Yin shan. 

On the 27th of the eighth month (September 14), 1221. 
we arrived at the northern side of the Yin shan. There 
was a small town (the town of the Hui-ho, spoken of by 
Chen-hai). The Hui-ho came to meet the master, and 
the chief of the town presented fruits and Persian linen 
cloth (Po-sz’ pu). He told us that 300 /4 distant, on the 
other side of the Yin shan, there was the city of Huo 
chou ; 8 that it was very hot there, and that Huo chou 
was celebrated for the abundance of grapes.'* 

The next day we proceeded westward along a river, 
and passed two small towns. At this time (middle of 
September) wheat was just beginning to get ripe. The 
land was artificially irrigated by spring-water (conducted 
from the mountains), for rain is rare there. 

Travelling farther to the west, we reached a large 
city called Bie-sz’-ma.“* The wang (ruler or prince), the 
officers, the people, the Buddhist and Taoist priests, &c., 
Ch‘ang ch‘un in crossing the Dsungarian desert, we may conjecture that 
his guides had chosen the shorter and at the same time less dangerous 
route, «e¢., from the Bulgun river or the Urungu to about the spot 
‘where now Ku ch’eng stands. There is now, as Przewalsky states, a road 
practicable for carts connecting Ku ch‘eng with Bulun tokhoi vid the 
Urungu river. 

18 The 7"ten shan or Celestial Mountains ; see note 4. This immense 
chain cau be seen from the Dsungarian desert at a distance of more than 
200 versts. Piassetsky, l.c., ii. 490; Przewalsky, “Tibet,” 45. 

3 About Huo chou, comp. note 13 and p. 16 text. Itis the Karakhodjo 
of the Persian historiographers, In 1879 Dr. A. Regel visited the vast 
Tuins of this city, situated forty versts east of Turfan. See Peterm. 
“Geogr. Mitth.,” 1880, p. 207, and the map (18) appended. 

14 Dr. Regel, J. ¢., 204, notices the excellent grapes of Turfan. 

155 Bishbalik is meant ; see note 157. Ye-lu Ch‘u ts‘ai (see note 8) writes 
the name more correctly Bie-shi-ba. I may observe that the Mongols 
in ancient times, in pronouncing foreign words, frequently confounded 


bor p with m. Thus Rashid, on the authority of the Mongols, writes 
Kai min fu instead of Kai ping fu. M. Polo (i. 26) writes Kemenfu, 
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came long distances out of the city to meet the master. 
We lodged in a vineyard west of the city. The rela- 
tives of the wang of the Hui-ho brought wine made of 
grapesJ* various fruits, &c. The devotion the people 
felt for the master increased from day to day. In his 
company were seen Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucionists. 
The master inquired much about the Country and its 
customs. They told us that at the time of the T'ang 
dynasty (618-907) this city was the twan fu of Pe 
ting,’ and that up to this time the frontier towns estab- 
lished by the T'ang still exist. They related further, that 
several hundred /2 to the east is a fu (city of a department) 
called Si zang,)8 and 300 li to the west a Mien (district 
city) called Zun ¢'a12” 

The master asked what they reckoned the distance to the 
place where the emperor (Chinghiz) then was. All agreed 
in estimating it at 10,000 /¢ and more to the south-west. 

On the 2d of the ninth month (September 19) we 
started again, and after four days’ journey westward, 
stopped east of the city of Lun fat (see note 159), where 
the chief of the Z%e-ste*™ came to meet us. 


16 Chinese wine is made of rice. 

157 Pes t'ing n Chinese means “northern court.” In the seventh cen- 
tury (T'ang period) this was one of the residences of the Z"u-kue (Turks), 
After the latter had submitted to the Chinese, Pei t'ing in 7o2 became 
the seat of a Chinese governor-general, tu Au fu. I cannot explain why 
the above text has tuan fu. In 981, when Wang Yen te visited the 
Uigur country, Pei t'ing belonged to the Uigurs. In the days of Chinghiz 
this place was called Bishbahk (te. Five cities), and was the capital of 
the Uigurs. Klaproth in his “ Mem. rel. 4] Asie,” ii. 355 seqq., has pointed 
out that the site of ancient Bishbalik answers to the present Urumési. 

188 Si Liang of that time was the present Liang chow fu in the province 
of Kan sa. This place, however, was not to the east, but to the south- 
east of Bishbalik, and at a considerable distance. There must be an 
error, or the author speaks of another cjty of this name. 

189 The same place is mentioned in the itinerary of Ye-lu Ch'u t'sai, 
200 li west of Bishbalik. This author, as well as the diarist of Chang 
ch‘un’s travels, place it north of the T‘1en shan. As has been observed 
in note 12, it would seem that the Lun ¢‘as of the Han dynasty must be 
looked for south of these mountains. 

3® According to Palladius (“ Ancient Traces of Christianity in China,” 
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To the south, on the Yin shan mountains, we saw 
three rugged peaks supporting the heavens. The master 
dedicated a long poem to them. 

After having passed two towns, we arrived on the oth 
of the ninth month (September 26) at a city of the Hui-ho 
called Ch'ang-ba-la.°2 The wang (ruler, prince) there was 
a Wei-wu-rh2® He was an old friend of Chen hai, and 
came with his relatives and priests of the Hui-ho to meet 
us far outside of the city. After our arrival there, he 
presented us a dinner on a terrace, and his wife regaled 
us with wine. They brought also very heavy water- 
melons and sweet melons. 

The master received the visit of a Buddhist priest, and 


Russ. Orient. Record, i. 25-63), Tie-sie is the Chinese transcription of the 
word teresa, used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides to 
designate the Christians, and sometimes also the Fire-worshippers and 
Magi. The name of Zarse is applied expressly to the kingdom of the 
Yogurs (Uigurs) by Haithon the Armenian in his account of the king- 
doms of Asia (beginning of the fourteenth century). John of Monte- 
corvino, in a letter written at Peking at about the same time, speaks of 
Tarsic characters, meaning evidently Uigur letters. Yule thinks (“ Cathay,” 
205) that the application of this term to the Uigurs indicates the extensive 
prevalence of Nestorian Christianity among them. 

161 T have little doubt that Ch'ang ch'un here saw the Bogdo ola, the 
lofty solitary mountain situated between Urumtsi, Turfan, and Ku ch'eng, 
connected, however, with the maim chain of the T‘ien shan. It rises sky- 
ward with its threefold snow-covered summit to an elevation of about 
14,000 feet, and has produced a stupendous impression upon all modern 
travellers who saw it from the desert. According to Przewalsky, it is 
visible at a distance of 250 versts. Dr. A. Regel, in the map of these 
regions (see note 153), represents the Bogdo ola in profile. Pevtsoff visited 
this mountain in 1876. 

162 The name of this place was probably Djambalik. Balik means city. 
A city Chang-ba-li is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi. It appears 
also on the Chinese medieval map, west of Bie-shi-ba-la. Haithon, king 
of Little Armenia, on his way back from Mongolia, mentions Djambalekh, 
west of Bishbalik. Djambalik was evidently situated on the great high- 
way leading along the northern slope of the T‘1en shan, as now-a-days, to 
the Sairam lake, and farther on to the Ili valley. Dr. A. Regel, who pro- 
ceeded by this way from Urumtsi to Kuldja, marks on his map many 
ruined cities. 

483 In the Yuan shi the name Wer-wu-rh is applied to the Uigurs. For 
farther particulars on this nation I beg the reader to refer to Part II. 
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spoke with him by means of an interpreter. It must 
be observed that the country from this place eastward 
belonged to China at the time of the T'ang dynasty. 
‘West of it there are neither Buddhists nor Taoists, The 
Hui-ho only worship the west. 

The next day we proceeded farther to the west, and 
went along (the northern slope of) the Yin shan as far as 
about ten stations. We crossed also a sandy desert, where 
the loose sand is collected by the wind into moving hil- 
locks, resembling the waves of the sea.“ No vegetation 
is visible there; the carts cut deeply into the sand, and 
the horses also sink. To cross this sandy desert took a 
whole day’s journey. This is probably a part of the great 
desert (which Chen-hai) called the field of white bones. 
It is bounded to the south by the Yin shan mountains.1® 

After leaving the sandy desert, we travelled five days, 
and stopped on the northern side of the Yin shan. The 
next day, early in the morning, we proceeded south- 
ward on a long slope seventy or eighty Jz, and stopped 
in the evening to rest. The air was cold; we found no 
water. The next day we started again, and travelled south- 
west-ward, and at a distance of twenty /¢ suddenly got 
sight of a splendid lake of about 200 /z in circumference, 
enclosed on all sides by snow-topped peaks, which were 
reflected in the water. The master named it the Lake of 


144 By Hui-ho the Mohammedans are to be understood (see note 49), 
for, when praying, they always turn towards Mecca. 

165 These are probably the Cyollos Kagon or “sand-hills thrown up by 
the wind,” noticed by Marignolli, in the fourteenth century, on his way 
from Armalec to Cambalec (Peking). See Yule’s * Cathay,” 339. Com- 
pare also “ Arab Shah,” i. cap. 45: ‘‘ Arenarum cumuli, instar montium 
in regionibus Mogolorum.” 

466 The road followed by Ch'ang ch'un along the northern slope of the 
Tien shan to the Sairam lake is still a great highway, on which the com- 
mercial caravans from Kuldja to Urumtsi, Ku ch'eng, &c., pass. Dr. 
Regel, when returning from his expedition to Turfan via Urumtsi, went 
by this way. The sandy desert through which Ch'ang ch'on had to pass 
is marked on recent maps south and south-east of lake Ebinor. It seems 
that the ancient Mongol road passed by the valley of Borotala before 
rencbing the Sairam lake. See note 16. 
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Heaven.® Following the shore, we descended in a southern 
direction, and on either side saw nothing but perpendicular 
cliffs and rugged peaks. The mountains were covered to 
their summits with dense forests, consisting of birches 
and pine trees more than a hundred feet high. The river 
winds through the gorge for about sixty or seventy li, with 
a rapid current, sometimes shooting down in cascades. The 
second prince,’ who was with the emperor at the time he 
went to the west (in 1219), first made a way through these 
mountains, cut through the rocks, and built forty-eight 
bridges with the wood cut on the mountains. The bridges 
are so wide that two carts can pass side by side.!6? 

We passed the night in the defile,’ and left the next 
morning; then entered a broad valley which stretched 
from east to west, well watered, with abundant grass, and 
here and there some mulberry trees or jujubes.!”1 

The next station from this was the city of A-li-ma,!” 


467 The same lake is mentioned in Ye-lu Ch'u ts‘ai’s narrative. See 
note 17. This is without any doubt the Saeram lake in the mountains 
north of Kuldja. It appears also under its Kirghiz name, Sutkul, in the 
narrative of King Haithon the Armenian (see note 476) Putimtsoff, a 
Russian traveller, was the first European who visited this lake, in 1811 ; 
he gives an exact description of it. See Klaproth’s ‘‘ Magasin Asiatique,”’ 
i. But it was only after the Russian occupation of Kuldja in 1871 that 
the Sairam lake and the surrounding country were surveyed by Russian 
topographers. In the autumn of 1873 Mr. Schuyler paid a visit to this 
interesting mountain lake. He finds that Ch'ang ch'un gives an excellent 
description of it (Schuyler’s ‘“‘ Turkestan,” ii. 188). Dr. A. Regel was the 
first naturalist who, in July 1877, studied the flora of these regions. 

468 Chinghiz Khan’s second son, Chagatat. 

169 Palladius remarks that Ye-lu Ch'u tsai (see the first narrative), in 
his poems, speaks of these bridges, and of the splendid mountain lake. 

170 The defile by which Ch'ang ch'un went down from the mountains 
surrounding the Sairam Jake to the plain of the Jli river is now-a-days 
known by the name of the Zalki pass; it leads over the Borokhoro range. 
Schuyler, J. c., ii. 188: ‘‘ The little river Talki (in the ravine of the same 
name) came bounding over the rocks in a succession of pretty cascades, 
High walls of rock. Superb vegetation in the ravine ; wild apples, wild 
apricots, elms, poplars.” The Chinese post-road from Peking to Kuldja 
passes by the Sairam lake, the Talki defile, and Suidun, a place situated 
north-west of Kuldja. 

171 The valley of the Zié river. 

3 The Almalik of the Persian medieval authors. Compare note 1% 
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which was reached on the 27th of the ninth month 
(October 14). The ruler of the realm of P'u-su-man™ 
came out of the city, together with the Mongol ¢a-lu-hua- 
chi," to meet the master. We stopped at a fruit orchard 
west (of the city). The people here call a fruit a-li-ma ; 
and as the place is famed for its fruits, the city received 
the above name!” There is a kind of cloth called the 
tu-lu-ma.”® The people say that it is woven from vegetable 
wool. We got seven pieces of it for winter clothes, This 
hair resembles the down (enclosing the seeds) of our 
willows. It is very clean, fine, and soft; and they use it 
for making thread, ropes, cloth, and wadding.” In culti- 
vating the fields, the people use also artificial irrigation by 
means of aqueducts. For drawing water they use a jar, 
which they bear on their heads) When they saw our 
Chinese pail for drawing water, they were much delighted, 


Some Orientalists have identified ancient Almalik with A-li-ma-t'u of 
modern Chinese maps, now-a-days Verny, north of lake Issikul. But 
there can be no doubt that ancient Almalik was situated in the valley of 
the Ili river, not far from the present Kuldja. Semenoff, in his Russian 
translation of Ritter’s “ Asia,” ii. 96, note, states that Almalik stood in 
the valley of the Ili river, about forty-versts north-west of Kuldja. The 
late Professor Zakharoff (he died last year), who was Russian Consul at 
Kuldja when Mr. S. visited this place, told me that he communicated the 
above supposition to Mr. S.; for he knew from hearsay that at a dis- 
tance of seven versts from Suidun there were vast ruins of an ancient city. 

78 This is probably the same as Carpini's Bisermini, a mutilation of 
the word Mussulman. See d’Avezac’s learned notice regarding this appel- 
lation used by the Slaves (Carpini, 749, 750). In the ancient Russian 
annals the Bussurman are often mentioned, the Mussulmans being always 
meant, 

174 A Mongol word, darugacht, is rendered by these Chinese characters, 
According to Rashid-eddin, the Mongol governors were called daruga, 
which name is also found on ancient Persian coins of the Mongol period 
(d’Ohsson, iii, 410). 

Ww Alma means “apple” in all the languages of Turkish origin. See 
also note 20. According to Dr. Regel, Suidun, near which place probably 
Almalik was situated (see note 172), is still famed for its apples and 
pears. See note 18. 

178 Tolima is still the name of a stuff in Eastern Turkestan. See Captain 
Trotter's report on his journey to Khotan, 1874, p. 1§5. 

177 Here probably cotton is spoken of, which at that time was little 
known in China. See also note 69. 
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and said: “You 7" ao-hua-shi are very able men.” They 
call the Chinese 7" ao-hua-shi)® 

Journeying farther westward, we arrived in four days at 
the J"a-la-su mo-lien’” The river, which is deep and 
broad, comes from the east, and cuttiggéacross the Yin 
shan mountains, runs in @ north-western direction. To 
the south of the river, again, ate snow-covered mountains. 
On the 1st of the tenth month (October 17) we crossed 
‘the river in a boat, and proceeding southward, arrived at a 
great mountain, on the northern side of which was a small 
town.1® Thence we travelled five days to the west. As 
the master travelled by imperial order, .and as we now 
approached the encampment of Chinghiz, Chung lu went 


178 Palladius supposes that this is designed to render the word tamgaj, 
applied in ancient times by the Mohammedans to China. See Colonel 
Yule’s learned investigations regarding this term. ‘‘ Cathay,” lii; 
d’Ohsson, i. 203. 

1 The river Talas ; for mo-lien is intended for muren = river in’ Mongol 
There is come confusion in the narrative, It is quite impossible that the 
travellers could make the distance from Almalik to the river Talas (see 
note 23), nearly 600 English miles, in four days. Mr. Lerch thinks that 
by the T’a-la-su mo-lien, not the Talas, but the Chu river is meant. Mr. 
Schuyler (‘‘ Turkestan,’’ i. 397) 18 of opinion that the diarist meant the 
Ni river, but by a slip of the pen called it Talas. It seems to me more 
simple to suppose that the traveller, in arranging the notes written 
down during the journey, inadvertently transposed some portion of the 
itinerary. This is evident from the fact that he notices the country of 
the Karakhitai (see farther on in the text) after the river Talas, whilst 
Ye-lu Ch'u ts'ai (see note 22) as well as Chang te (see the next itinerary) 
mention the Karakhitai before they arrived at the river (or city) Talas, 
Moreover, Rubruk, who proceeded through Central Asia from west to 
east, in accordance with the two Chinese travellers last spoken of, first 
notices the city of Talas, and then reached the country where formerly 
the Karsirhitai dwelt. It is known that the residence of the Khans of 
the Karakhitai was situated on the Chu river (east of the Talas), of which 
mention is made on Ch'ang ch'un’s homeward journey. The distance 
given there between this river and Almalik is in accordance with the 
truth. Thus it is also easy to be understood why the diarist of Ch'ang 
ch'un’s journey believes that the journey from the Talas river to Sairam, 
about 116 English miles, had taken a whole month, whilst he supposes 
that the distance from Almalik to the Talas, 600 miles, had been 
traversed in only four days. 

1 Tam not prepared to say whether by this small town the city of 
Talas or Taras is to be understood. See also farther on, note 185. 
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in advance to announce to the emperor the arrival of the 
sage, while Chen-hai remained with the latter. 

Travelling again westward during seven days, we crossed 
@ mountain, and met a Chinese envoy, who was returning 
to China! The envoy bowed before the tent of the 
master, who asked him: “When did you leave?” The 
envoy answered: “I saw Chinghiz for the last time on 
the 12th of the seventh month (1st of August). The 
emperor is pursuing the Swan-tuan Han} to Yin-du 
(India).” 

Next day there was a great snowfall, and we reached a 
small town of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans). The snow 
was one foot deep, but was quickly melted by the sun. 

On the 16th of the tenth month (November 1), 1221, 
we went in a south-western direction, crossed a river 
on a bridge of planks, and in the evening reached the 
foot of the southern mountains, Here were (formerly) the 
dominions of Za shi Lin-ya, who was a descendant of 
the Jiao. As the armies of the Kin subdued the Liao, 
Ta shi Lin-ya with several thousand men withdrew to 
the north-west. After ten years’ peregrination from one 
place to another, he finally reached this country. 

Here the climate is quite different from that of the 
regions north of the Yin shan (T’ien shan). The country 
has many plains, and the people are employed in agricul- 
ture and breeding of silkworms. They make wine from 
grapes. The fruits there are about the same as in China, 
It does not rain there during the whole summer and 
autumn; hence the fields are irrigated artificially by 
canals led off from the rivers, and the corn is brought to 


18\ Ch'ang ch'un met here the Kin envoy Wu-ku-sun. See note 45. 

18 Sultan Khan Djelaleddin, the Sultan of Khovarezm, is meant, the 
Alti-Soldanus of Carpini (750). 

388 As has been shown in note 179, the account of the Karakhitai does 
not stand in its right place in the narrative. Regarding these Karakhitai 
or Western Liao, compare note 22. The river which Ch'ang ch'un crossed 
en a bridge of planks is probably the Cau river, Rabruk also (280) had 
to cross a great river in the country of the Karakhitai. See also note 540. 
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maturity. To the north-east are mounteins; to the south- 
t low countries, which stretch out for ten thousand /7.1% 

This kingdom (of the Karakhitai) existed about a hun- 
dred years. As the power of the Nat man was broken 
(see note 98), they fled (4.2. Guchluk, the son of Tayank 
Khan, chief of this tribe) to the Ta shi Lin-ya, and after 
becoming powerful, overthrew that nation (the Karakhitai). 
Subsequently the swan-tuan (Sultan of Khovarezm) con- 
quered the western part of their dominions, Then Chin- 
ghiz arrived; the Vat man (Guchluk) were totally destroyed, 
and the suan-tuan was also overthrown. 

We were informed that the way still before us presented 
many difficulties. One of our carts was broken, and we 
were obliged to leave it behind. 

On the 18th of the tenth month (November 3) we 
travelled westward along the mountains. After seven or 
eight days’ journey, the mountains suddenly turned to the 
south. We saw a city built of red stones, and there were 
the traces of an ancient military encampment. To the 
west we saw great grave-mounds, which resembled the 
tow sing (the constellation of Ursa major). Passing over 
a stone bridge,!® and travelling five days along the south- 

18 Tt seems that the above account of the country has also by a mistake 
been interpolated in the historical notices of the Karakhitai. It would 
better agree with the country farther west, near the Sir-daria. 

185 Schuyler believes that Ch'ang ch'un here crossed the Jalas river, 
and that his city built of red stones was the city of Zalas. He states, 
further, that the city mentioned by the Chinese traveller still exists there. 
But as Lerch in one of them found a stone with a Manchu inscription 
relative to a victory of the Chinese over the Dsungars in 1758, this 
identification has no value (Schuyler’s ‘‘ Turkestan,” ii. 122). I am not 
prepared to decide whether Schuyler is right in conjecturing that the 
river 7"a-la-su in Ch'ang ch'un’s itinerary was not the Talas, but the Il 
river, and that the river near the grave-mounds was the Talas. There 18 
some confusion in the itinerary with respect to the succession of the 
geographical accounts given. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
Chinese traveller after leaving Almalik (near present Kuldja) crossed the 
Ili river ; it seems not far from Kuldja (see note 251), then probably pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the modern Verny stands. Following the Alatau 


mountains to the west, he crossed them probably at the Kastek pass, on 
the route of the old post-road. (The new post-road, from Verny to 
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western mountaivs, we arrived at the city of Sai-lan,™ 
There is a small tower in Sai-lan. The ruler, a Moham- 
medan, came to meet us, and directed us to our lodging. 
During the first days of the eleventh month much rain 
fell, 

The 4th of the eleventh month (November 20), 1221, 
was the new year of the country-people. They were walk- 
ing in parties congratulating each other,}®” 

On the same day Chao Kiu ku (one of Ch'ang ch'un’s 
disciples) said to one of his companions: “ At the time I 
resolved, in Stian te, to follow the master, I felt the omen 
of the long journey (i.e, he had a presentiment that he 
was leaying never to return), and during my journey my 
heart has always been sad. But I followed the precepts 
of our master, who teaches that thoughts about dying and 
living ought not to perplex the mind of a man of the true. 
doctrine (Taoist). His heart ought not to be excited by 
thoughts about joy and sorrow. Whatever, too, may 
happen in life is good. I feel that now the term of my 
returning (a6, of his death) is near. You, friends, serve 


Tashkend, practicable for vehicles, here takes a roundabout way to the 
north, and unites again with the old road at Pishpek.) He crossed the 
Chu river very likely at the present Tokmak, and 1eached the foot of the 
Alexandrofsky range. Then travelling westward along the foot of this 
range, where now a post-road exists, he came to the Talas river, and 
crossed it near the present Aulie-ata. 

1% This is the city of Sairam, which still exists about thirteen English 
miles east of Chimkent. The post-road from Aulie-ata to Tashkend passes 
near Sairam. Lerch (‘‘ Archeological Journey to Turkestan,” 35) states 
that Sairam is the ancient Jgfidjab of Ibn Haukal and other Arabic 
geographers. Rashid-eddin mentions Sairam, together with Talas, among 
the places inhabited by Turks (“ Berezin,”’ i. 2). 

187 Lerch (1. ¢., 35) comments upon this statement that the date given 
there does not correspond with the Mohammedan new year ; for the first 
day of the Hegiral year, 618, was February 24, 1221. Lerch thinks, and 
Wylie is of the same opinion, that Chang ch'un assisted at the festival of 
the “great Beiram,” «.¢., the conclusion of the fast of Ramazan. This 
festival fell on the 18th of November 1221. But the narrative says they 
held the festival on the 4th of the eleventh Chinese month (November 20). 
Wylie explains this by the fact that the Mohammedans were accustomed 
to determine the first day of the month, not by astronomical calculation, 
but by the time when they first got sight of the new moon. 
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faithfully our father.” After a short sickness of several 
days, he died on the 5th of the eleventh month. 

Thence we proceeded south-westward, and arrived after 
three days at a city, the ruler of which, likewise a Mo- 
hammedan, met and regaled us. The next day we passed 
another city, and after two days’ travelling reached the 
river Ho-ch'an mu-lien!® We crossed it on a floating 
bridge, and stopped on its western bank. The guardian of 
the bridge presented to Chen-hai a fish with an enormous 
mouth and without scales. The sources of this river 
are in the south-east, between two snowy mountains; its 
water is muddy and runs rapidly, the depth being several 
chang. It flows to the north-west, it is unknown how 
many thousand Ji, being bounded on the south-west by 
a desert, without water or crass, extending more than 
200 1; for which reason we travelled there in the 
night. We went southward to high mountains covered 
with snow (in winter), and then to the west. These 


188 One of these cities must have been Shash or Tashkand. 

189 Mu-lien here is intended for “muren”=river in Mongol. Note 179. 
Ho-ch'an means the river of Khodjand, or the Jaxartes of the Greeks, the Sthun 
of the Arabian geographers of the Middle Ages, known also under the name 
of river of Shash (Tashkand). D’Herbelot in his “ Bibliothéque Orientale ” 
states that the Arabs call the Sihun commonly “ nahar Khodjand,” river 
of Khodjand. The same name is applied to the river by Sultan Baber 
(“ Mémoires de Baber,” trad. p. Pavet de Courteille, p. 1). The Iaxartes 
is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi, and always termed Ho-ch'an, or 
designated by similar sounding characters. In the ‘‘ History of the 
T'ang,” in the article on the kingdom of Shit or Che-chi (Shash, Tash- 
kand), it is stated that south-west of it is the river Yao-sha (evidently the 
Iaxartes). Now-a-days this river, as is known, is called Syr-daria, or 
river Syr. Ch'ang ch'un crossed it probably at Chinaz, where the post- 
road to Samarkand passes. 

1 Evidently a sheat-fish (Silurus). This genus is characterised by the 
want of scales, The mouth is very large. According to modern travel- 
lers sheat-fishes of large size are found in the Syr-daria. 

191 One chang = 10 Chinese feet. 

1 This is a quite exact account of the Syr-aria and the country 
through which it flows. The desert spoken of in the narrative is marked 
on the Russian map between the river and Djizak. The post-road to 
Samarkand passes through it. 
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mountains are connected with the southern mountains of 
Ste-mi-sz'-kan (Samarkand).' 

We then arrived at a city where we found grass and 
water, and farther on passed another city, the chief of 
which, a Mohammedan, came to meet us, and entertained 
us at a place south of the city with a dinner and wine. By 
his orders boys performed some plays, dancing with swords 
and climbing on poles. After this we passed two cities 
more, travelled half a day among mountains, and came 
out at a valley which stretched from south to north.™ 
Here we passed the night under a splendid mulberry tree, 
which could cover with its shade a hundred men. 

Farther ‘on we reached another city, and saw on the 
road a well more than a hundred feet deep, where an old 
man, a Mohammedan, had a bullock which turned the 
draw-beam and raised water for thirsty people. The 
emperor Chinghiz, when passing here, had seen this man, 
and ordered that he should be exempted from taxes and 
duties. 

On the 18th of the eleventh month (December 3), 1221, 
after crossing a great river, we arrived at the northern side 
of the great city of Sie-mi-sz’-kan./® We were met in the 
suburb by the Z"az ski Yi-la kuokung,™ the chief officers 

13 The traveller proceeding from Tashkend to Samarkand has to cross 
the mountain range bordering the Zarafshan basin to the north-east. 

*He crosses it south-west of Djizak, in the defile known by the name of 
“ Gate of Tamerlane.” 

1 The travellers were now in the Zarafshan valley, stretching from 
south-east to north-west. 

19% The river crossed was the Zarafshan. Now-a-days the road from 
Djizak to Samarkand crosses it at the foot of the Chupan ata hill, six 
miles north-east of Samarkand, which latter name the Chinese author 
renders by Ste-mt-sz'-kan, or, more correctly, he intends Semiscant, by 
which name the city was also known in the Middle Ages. Compare 
Yule’s ‘‘Cathay,” 192. A bishop of Semiscant is mentioned in the 
‘“‘Mirabilia” of Jordanus. We learn from Clavijo that Samarkand was also 
called Cimesquinte. In the Yiian shi Samarkand is termed Ste-mi-sz’-kan, 
and also Siin-az’-kan. The latter spelling occurs also in the narrative of 
Ch'ang ch'un’s travels. See also note 29. 

1% 7"as shi, a Chinese term, first councillor of the emperor, the highest 
charge in the empire. Y%-ia is a family name of the Ki-tan. Kuo kung 
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of the Mongol army, the chiefs of the Mohammedans, &c. 
and having pitched a great number of tents, we rested there. 
Chung lu (the adjutant), who had left the master, and 
hastened to inform the emperor, was found detained here 
by some hindrances on the road. He said to the master: 
“Qn our road, at a distance of about a thousand /i, is a 
great river (the Amu river), I have been informed that 
the rebels have destroyed the floating bridge and the boats 
there. Besides this, we are now in the depth of winter. 
I think it would be better to wait and start in spring.” 
The master agreed, and some time afterwards we entered 
the city (of Samarkand) by the north-eastern gate. 
Samarkand is laid out on the borders of canals. As it 
never rains in summer and autumn, the people have con- 
ducted two rivers to the city,!® and distributed the water 


is an honorific title. Probably Ye-di Chu tsai, who was a K'i-tan, 1s 
meant. See introduction to the first narrative (p. 9). 

197 It is sure that since the days of the great Timur the site of the 
capital of Transoxiana has not changed; but whether the city of Samai- 
kand, destroyed in a.p. 1220 by Chinghiz Khan, stood on the same spot 
also, cannot be ascertained. There are vast ruins all around modern 
Samarkand, especially north and west of the city. The ruins in the 
north are known to the people by the name of Afrosiad, and are supposed 
to represent the Samarkand of early ages. Coins referring to a period 
previous to the Mongol occupation have occasionally been found there. 
As has been noticed above, the modern city of Samarkand lies about six 
miles south, or rather south-west, of the Zarafskan river, the Sogd river of 
the ancient Arabian and Persian geographers. At the Chupan ata hill, 
situated north-east of the city, and between it and the river, the latter 
divides, and from this spot runs westward in two channels, the Ak-daria 
and the Xara-daria, the first being the main river, the second, in the 
south, an artificial channel. Another watercourse passes about six miles 
south of Samarkand. This is the Angar aryk, called also Dargam, an 
artificial channel diverted from the Upper Zarafshan and joining the 
Kara-daria about sixteen miles west of Samarkand, Thus Samarkand lies 
in the middle of a large island formed by the Zarafshan and the aryks 
(channels) derived from it. The city itself is supplied with water by two 
rivulets which come from the south, and seem to be connected with the 
Dargam. These aryks, derived from the main river, and serving to irri- 
gate the fields of the fertile Zarafshan valley, seem to be of very ancient 
date. Edrisi, ii. 197, 198, and Abulfeda, II. ii. 213, 219, describe in 
detail the system of irrigation in the valley of Sogd. Edrisi mentions the 
Dargam channel. As to the hill Chupan ata, which rises to an elevation 
of 480 feet above the level of Samarkand, Ibn Haukal (tenth century’, 
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through all the streets, so that every house can make use 
of it. Before the dynasty of the suan-tuan (Sultan of 
Khovarezm) was overthrown, the city of Samarkand had a 
population of more than a hundred thousand families, but 
after the occupation only the fourth part remained behind. 
Most of the fields and gardens belong to the Moham- 
medans, but they are not allowed to dispose of them. 
They are obliged to manage their properties in conjunction 
with K‘i-tan («e., Karakhitai), Chinese, and men from Ho 
si. Chinese workmen are living everywhere. In the 
middle of the city there is an elevated place, about a 
hundred feet high, on which the new palace of the Sultan 
was built. Formerly the T'ai shi (see note 196) lived 


quoted by Abulfeda, J. c., 220, notices it under the name of Kuhak (little 
mountain) in the vicinity of Samarkand. Sultan Baber in his “ Memoirs,” 
i. 97, 98, terms the Zarafshan river Kuhtk, and states that it passes north 
of Samarkand at a distance of two kuruh. Between it and the city, he 
says, is the Kuhtk hill, from which the river derives its name, Baber 
notices also the Dargham channel passing south of Samarkand. 

There are several modern accounts of Samarkand und the Zarafshan 
valley published before and after the Russian occupation. N. Khany- 
koff and A. Lehmann’ visited Samarkand in 1841. Khanykoff in his 
‘‘Khanate of Bokhara” (in Russian) gives a map of Samarkand and 
environs. The same map was reproduced in 1865 in Petermann’s “‘ Geogr. 
Mitth.,” tab. 8. Lehmann’s account of his journey has been published, 
after his death, in vol. xvii., 1852, of Baer and Helmersen’s “Beitr. z. 
Kenntn. d. Russ. Reichs.” In the ‘‘ Zeitschr. d. Gesellsh. f. Erdkunde,” 
Berlin, 1871, is a very valuable article on the Zarafshan valley, accom- 
panied by a detailed map, by Dr. W. Radloff of the Academy of St. 
Petersburg. A paper on the same subject by Prof. Fedchenko has been 
translated into English in the “ Journal of Roy. Geog. Soc.,” London, for 
1870, with a map. 

1% Ho si means the country west of the Yellow River. This was a 
Chinese name for the Tangut empire, partly subdued by Chinghiz in 1218. 
See note 46. 

19 J am not prepared to say what hill and what river near it are meant. 
It does not seem that the Chupan ata (see note 197) is intended. I may 
observe that, according to Khanykoff, Vambery, and others, the citadel 
of Samarkand, adjoining the city, is built on a hill. It includes the 
celebrated reception-hall of Timur and a palace of the Emir of Bokhara. 
Farther on in the Chinese narrative it is stated that the hill with the 
palace was situated north of the river (perhaps an error of the diarist) 
This palace, in which Ch'ang ch'un was lodged, is also alladed to in the 
poems of Ye-lii Ch'u teas (Palladius). 
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here, but as this part of the city had become insecure 
owing to numerous robbers, he had withdrawn to the 
northern side of the river. The master with his disciples 
then occupied the palace, declaring that Taoists have no 
fear. The T'ai shi furnished everything for the master’s 
subsistence, and from day to day his veneration for him 
increased. We saw there peacocks and great elephants,2” 
which had come from Yin-du (India), a country situated 
several thousand dz to the south-east. 

The master remained ;for the winter in Samarkand, 
and the adjutant with several hundred soldiers proceeded 
to explore the road in advance. We had often visits of 
Chinese, who came to bow before the master. There was 
also an astronomer, whom the master asked about the 
eclipse, which had happened on the 1st of the fifth 
month (see note 120). The astronomer said: “ At this 
place (Samarkand), between seven and nine o'clock in the 
morning it was at its greatest, when six-tenths of the sun 
were eclipsed.” The master then remarked that he ob- 
served the same eclipse on the river Zw kii, and just at 
noon it was total; but that when he arrived in his journey 
to the south-west at the Kin shan (Altai mountains), the 
people told him that at that place the eclipse was at its 
greatest at ten o'clock in the morning, and seven-tenths of 
the sun were eclipsed. Thus the same eclipse was seen at 
different places in different aspects. Kung Ying ta, in 
his commentary on the Chun ¢ts'iw (Spring and Autumn 
Annals by Confucius), says: “ When it happens that the 
moon stands opposite the sun, we have an eclipse ; but it is 
only observable for those who are straight under the moon. 
As regards those who are distant from this spot, the aspect 
of the eclipse changes for them at every thousand ii. If 
one take, for instance, a fan, and put it before a light, 


20 The Persian authors also mention the elephants of Samarkand 
(d’Obsson, i. 240). : 

*1 Kung Ying ta, a descendant of Confucius, and a distinguished 
scholar, 4.D. 574-648. 
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then a place will be seen entirely covered by the shadow ; 
whereas on the sides, where there is gradually more light, 
one is by degrees farther removed from the overshadowed 
place.” 

At the end of the twelfth intercalary month (beginning 
of February), 1222, the adjutant returned from his ex- 
ploration, and said to the master: “The second prince *” 
has moved out with his army, and the bridges have been 
repaired. I had sent to his encampment to inform him 
that the master intended to present himself to the emperor. 
The prince said that the emperor was then staying south- 
east of the Za siie shan,?™ but that the road by which 
the master would be obliged to pass was covered with 
deep snow to an extent of about a hundred li, Therefore 
the prince invited the master to come to his encampment, 
and wait there for the favourable time for starting. The 
prince offered also to give the master a convoy of Mongol 
soldiers.” After Chung lu had finished his report, the 
master replied (declining the offer): “I have heard that 
the country south of the (Amu) river is completely desti- 
tute of vegetable aliments; and I use only rice, meal, and 
vegetables, Please express my excuse to the prince.” 

In the first month (February and March), 1222, the 
ba-lan (trees) began to flower. The ba-dan (fruit) resembles 
small peaches, the fruit being gathered and eaten in 
autumn. The taste is like that of the hu ¢'ao (walnut).™ 

On the 2d of the second month (March 15), the time of 
the equinox, the blossoms of the peach trees dropped. 
The astronomer Pang Ji Kung and others invited the 
master to walk outside the city to the west. The 
adjutant and some officers accompanied us, and brought 
wine with them, The day was fine and the air delicious, 
the flowers and the trees were in their full freshness; 


38 Chagatai, the second son of Chinghiz. See note 168. 

303 “The great snowy mountain.” Evidently the Hindukush is meant. 

™% Ba-lan is intended for badam, the Persian name for “ almond.” See 
note 26. 
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everywhere we saw lakes, orchards, terraces, towers, and 
tents. We lay down on the grass, and were all very 
happy together, talking about matters sublime. 

The 15th of the second month (March 28) was a holiday 
(in honour of Lao tsz’, the founder of the Zao sect). The 
officers begged the master again to take a walk with them 
west of the city. There were gardens and groves succeed- 
ing one another uninterruptedly to an extent of more than 
a hundred di. Even Chinese gardens cannot be compared 
(with those of Samarkand); but the gardens in that 
country are very quiet ; no singing of birds is heard there. 

At the beginning of the 3d month (middle of April) 
A-li-sien® arrived from the Emperor’s encampment with 
the following decree: “Sainted man, thou hast arrived 
from the country where the sun rises; thou hast met with 
great difficulties in crossing mountains and plains; indeed, 
thou hast taken great pains. I am now about to return, 
but I wait impatiently for thine explanation to me of the 
doctrine of the Tae. Do not delay meeting me.” The 
adjutant, Chung lu, received an imperial order: “Invite 
him to come. If you accomplish my wishes I shall 
reward you.” The Emperor also gave an order to Chen- 
hav: “Accompany and protect the master on his way; 
then you will experience my benevolence.” Besides this, 
the wan hu (commander of ten thousand), Bo-lu-d7i,?" re- 
ceived an order to escort the master through the Jron gate. 

The master inquired of A-li-sien about the way, who 


*5 All modern travellers who have visited Samarkand speak of the 
extensive gardens outside the walls, presenting many charming landscapes 
and picturesque sceneries. 

26 This is, it seems, the same A-li-sien who was sent by Udjukin, the 
brother of Chinghiz, to Peking, to invite the master on the part of the 
Prince, and who, on that occasion, accompanied the master on his journey 
to the west. See p. 44. 

~7 This is probably the Burgudji or Burdjic mentioned by Rashid as 
one of the four heroes in Chinghiz’ army, who commanded his life- 
guards (d’Ohsson, i. 40; ii. 4, 457). These four heroes are also 
mentioned in the Yuan shi, chap. xcix., lifeguards, and have their 
separate biographers, Bu-lu-dji's biography is found in chap. cxix. 

F 
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reported: “I left this place (Samarkand) on the 13th of 
the first month (February 23), and, after three days’ 
travelling to the south-east, passed 7'ie men kuan (the 
Iron gate; see note 211); five days later I crossed a great 
river (the Amu or Oxus). On the rst of the second month 
(March 13) I passed over the high snowy mountain 
(Hindukush), where the snow was very deep. By pushing 
in my whip I could only penetrate one half of the bed, 
even on the trodden path the snow lay five feet deep. 
Thence proceeding to the south, I arrived at the encamp- 
ment of the Emperor.”* When I informed the Emperor 
of your arrival, he was much rejoiced. He ordered me to 
rest several days and then return.” 

The master then set out on the 15th of the third month 
(April 26), leaving behind three of his disciples. He took 
five or six with him. Chung lu and the others accom- 
panied him. After four days’ travelling we passed the 
city of Kic-shi.2 There Bo-lu-dji,4° who had previously 
received orders, escorted the master through the Z7"ie men 
kuan*4 with a hundred Mongol and Mohammedan 


98 Chinghiz was, at that time, south of the Hindukush, near Kabul. 

~ The city of Kash, south of Samarkand, the birthplace of Tamerlan, 
more commonly called Shahr sabz (green city). On modern Russian 
maps the city is simply called Shahr. Under its ancient name, Kash, 
it is mentioned by Ibn Haukal in the tenth century (Abulfeda, II ii. 218). 
But much earlier the name appears in Chinese works. The history of the 
T'ang (section of foreign countries) mentions, in the seventh century, a little 
realm, Shi or Ku sha, also Kie-shuang-na, situated 150 lt east of Na-she-bo 
(Nakhsheb, now-a-days Karshi), Under the name of Kve-shuang-na, 
Kash is also spoken of in Huan tsang's narrative of travel in the seventh 
century (Stan. Julien’s “ Mém. s. 1. Contrées Occid.,” i. 22, 23 ; 11. 283, 285). 

210 Bo-lu-dji was probably stationed here to guard the defile of the 
Tron gate. 

211 7"te men kuan means Iron gate. The earliest notice of this defile, 
situated about 55 English miles south of Kash, we find again in Chinese 
works, The Tie men kuan is mentioned in the T‘ang shu, in connection 
with the 1enlm of Ku-sha or Kash (see note 209). Huan tsang gives 
the following account of it :—‘ From Kie-shuang-na (Kash), going south- 
west 200 it, the way leads through mountains with difficult passages. 
There are no people or villages, and httle water or vegetation. Then 
going 300 26 south-east the Iron gates are reached. It is a narrow defile 
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soldiers. We crossed the mountains in a south-eastern 
direction, and found them very high. Masses of rocks 
were lying scattered about. The escort themselves pulled 


formed by two parallel mountains, which rise on each side perpendicularly 
and have the colour of iron. There are in the defile folding gates 
strengthened with iron and furnished with many iron bells hung up. 
Because of these circumstances and of the strength and difficulty of this 
pass, it has received the name of Iron gate. Here, at the Iron gate, 
is the northern boundary of the kingdom of Z"u-huo-lo (Tokharestan),” 
According to the Yuan shi (annals sub anno 1224), Chinghiz advanced as 
far as Eastern Yen-du (Hindostan), and met at 7"ie men kuan, the hue tuan 
{upright horn), a strange animal which advised the conqueror to go back 
and cease his conquests. 

The earliest Mohammedan author who mentions the Iron gate, and 
under its Persian name, dar i-ahan (Iron gate), is the Arab geographer 
Yakubi (end of the ninth century). According to him, it is the name of 
atown. /bn Haukal (tenth century) gives an itinerary from Nassaf (the 
same as Nakhshab or Karshi) to Termed, in which the Iron gate appears. 
Edrisi (twelfth century) locates at the Iron gate a small well-peopled town. 

The Iron gate 1s repeatedly mentioned in the Persian works on the 
history of Tunur. Sherif-eddin gives (‘‘ Petis de Ja Croix,” iii. 173), the 
itinerary of the route followed by Timur when he returned with his army 
from the Indian campaign in spring 1398. After having crossed the 
Amu river, he remained two days in Termed, and then set out for Kash 
The first day he halted for the night at the Kishlak (winter residence) of 
Jehan Shah; on the second, at the bath of Turki; on the third day he 
passed through the Aoluga, or Iron gate, and halted for the night on the 
river Barik. On the fourth day he arrived at Jigdalk; on the fifth, at 
Kuzimondak ; on the sixth, at Duz Bildjen, where Timur was met by his 
son, Shah Rukh. On the seventh he halted at a brook, and on the eighth 
day entered Kash. Sultan Baber in his Memoirs terms the Iron gate 
also Koluga (i. 56, 269). 

It was not till the beginning of the fifteenth century that a European 
traveller saw the Iron gate. Clavijo, on his journey as the ambassador of 
Henry III. of Castile to the court of Timur in 1404, crossed the Oxus at 
Termed. He left this place on the 22d of August, and slept in the plain. 
On the 23d they travelled over extensive plains, amongst many well- 
peopled villages. On the 24th they dined in a great building, where 
Timur on this route used to halt, but continued their march and slept 
on a plain near the banks of a river. On the 25th they dined at the foot 
of a very lofty mountain, where there was a handsome house, ornamented 
with very fine brickwork, &c. Over these mountains led a pass called the 
Fron gate. The ravine through which it goes looks as if it had been 
artificially cut, and the mountains rise to a great height on either side, 
and the pass is smooth and very deep. In the centre of the pass there is 
a village, and the mountain rises to a great height behind, In all the 
mountain range there is no other pass besides the Iron gate, so that it 
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the carts, and took two days to pass the other side of the 
mountains, We proceeded along a river to the south, and 
our soldiers entered the mountains to the north to pursue 
the robbers. Five days after we crossed a small river in 


guards the land of Samarkand in the direction of India. This gate 
produces a large revenue tv the Lord Timur Beg, for all merchants who 
come from India pass this way. These mountains of the Iron gate are 
without woods, They say that in former times there were,great gates 
covered with iron placed across the pass, so that no one could pass without 
an order. The same day they went on, and passed the night in the open 
on a hill. On the next day, after they had taken their siesta in the 
vicinity of a nomad camp by a stream, they again halted in the evening on 
a range of hills, and after a short repose started again at midnight, and so 
arrived at the great city of Aash on the 28th August (“ Narrative of 
Clavijo’s Embassy to Timur,” translated by R. Markham, 1859. Hakluyt 
Society, pp. 119-123). 

After Clavijo, for 471 years no European traveller had planted his steps 
on this road, when in 1875 a Russian scientific expedition visited the Iron 
gate. This expedition, headed by Major Mayeff, which had for its object 
the exploration of the mountainous country of Hissar and of the northern 
affuents of the Upper Oxus, first followed the road from Karshi to Baisun. 
After passing the broad Chakcha valley, they beheld in front of them the 
gorge so famous under the name of the Iron gate, known now to the 
natives as the Buzgola Ahana (goat-house), Not far from the northern 
entrance of the pass the road from Shahr Sabz (Kash) and that from 
Karshi join. P. Lerch wrote in the “ Russische Revue ” of 1875 a short 
report of the Hissar expedition, accompanied with very interesting notes, 
especially regarding the Iron gate. Colonel Yule presented an English 
translation of this article in the “Geographical Magazine” of 1875. 
Some of the above details have been borrowed from this paper. 

In 1878 the Russian military mission to the Emir of Afghanistan, 
headed by General Stoletoff, passed through the Iron gate. Dr. Yavorsky, 
the physician of that mission, in his ‘‘ Travels into Afghanistan and Bu- 
khara,” i. 72, gives some details regarding this pass. A much-detailed 
description of the same, drawn from the report of the Hissar expedition, 
is found in Kostenko’s “Turkestan,” ii. 122, 123. The precise site of it 
is given in the great Russian map of Turkestan. It is about one and a 
half English miles long, and stretches from north-west to south-east. It 
is, as it were, a rent across the mountain, which here forms a watershed. 
Thia picturesque detile, bordered on both sides by high rocks, is at the most 
thirty paces wide, in some places only five paces. The Chakcha river runs 
through it, and leaving the northern issue, turns northward. Beyond the 
southern issue of the’pass is the streamlet Shurab, which discharges, it seems, 
farther south into the Shirabad daria, Here the roads divide. The principal 
road turns eastward to Derbend, about five English miles distant from the 
ssue, and leads to Baisun and Hissar; whilst a difficult bridle-path branches 
off in a southern direction, and leads to Shirabad and to the Amu river. 
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a boat,22 the banks of it being covered with a dense 
forest. Thence in seven days we reached a large river, 
and crossed it in a boat; its name was A-mu mu-lien.™ 
Proceeding to the south-east, we stopped in the evening 
near an ancient aqueduct, the banks of which were covered 
with dense groves of /u-wei.44 The large ones preserve 
their green leaves during the whole winter. We made 
sticks from them, and they were so strong that they did 
not break when we used them for supporting the shafts of 
the carts during the night.45 On the smaller ones the 
leaves wither and are renewed in spring. More to the 
south, in the mountains, there is a large kind of bamboo 
with a pith, which the soldiers use for spears. We saw, 
also, lizards three feet in length and of a dark colour.?!6 
We were now at the 29th of the third month (May 10), 
and six days later, the 5th of the fourth month (May 16), we 
arrived at the encampment of the Emperor, who had sent 
one of his high officers to meet the master. After being 
installed in his lodging, the master presented himself 


*12 The road from the Iron gate south to Shirabad and to the Amu 
river leads along the Shirabad daria river, through a mountainous country 
with difficult ascents and defiles. The small river which Ch'ang ch'un 
crossed in a boat was evidently the Shirabad, a northern affluent of the 
Amu. 

213 The Amu river or Oxus. As has been stated before, muren=river 
in Mongol. 

314 These two characters, in Chinese, denote reed. But I am inclined 
to suppose that the Chinese traveller saw the tall round stems of the 
asafetuda plant (Scorodosma fetidum), and took them to be reeds. This 
plant is very common in Central Asia, and just in the regions Ch'ang 
ch'un passed through. The erect stem of this plant is five to seven feet 
high, nearly naked, with the umbels collected at the summit. Mayeff 
reports that the people in the valley of the Wakhsh (Upper Oxus) use the 
stems of this plant for making fences. See also Schuyler’s “ Turkestan,” 
i, 228. 

715 The Chinese carts have only two wheels, and when not used, two 
sticks are placed perpendicularly beneath the ends of the shafts to prevent 
them touching the ground. 

216 Schuyler (“Turkestan,” i. 323) notices enormous lizards (Stellio 
Lehmanni) in the steppes and gravelly plains near the Syr-daria, about four 


feet long and of a dark greyish-brown colour, greatly resembling a amall 
crocodile, . 
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to the Emperor, who greeted him, and said: “You were 
invited by the other courts (the Kin and the Sung; see 
note 79), but you refused. Now you have come to see 
me, having traversed a road of ten thousand i. I am 
much gratified.” The master answered: “The wild man 
of the mountains (see note 99) came to see the emperor 
by order of your majesty; it was the will of Heaven.” 
Chinghiz invited him to sit down, and ordered a meal to 
be set before him. After this he asked: “Sainted man, 
you have come from a great distance. Have you a 
medicine of immortality?” The master replied: “There 
are means for preserving life, but no medicines for im- 
mortality.” Chinghiz lauded him for his sincerity and 
candour. By imperial order two tents were pitched for 
the master east of the emperor's tents. The emperor 
gave him the title of shen sien (the immortal). 

At the beginning of the hot season the master went 
with the emperor to the snowy mountains, to pass the 
summer there.*!’ 

The 14th of the fourth month (May 25), 1222, was fixed 
for explaining the doctrine of the Zao (true doctrine) to 
the emperor; but just as the time arrived, news was 

217 According to Rashid-eddin, Chinghiz spent the summer of 1222 in 
the plain of Beruan or Peruan, where in the spring of 1221 a battle had 
been fought between the Mongols and the Sultan Djelal-eddin (d’Ohsson, i, 
300, 301, 317). The Yiian shi (annals) states: “The emperor, in order to 
avoid the great heat of the summer, moved to the river (valley) of Ba-lu- 
wan.’ Parwan ia still the name of one of the elevated defiles in the 
Hindukush, between Kabul and the Anderab valley. There is also a 
river and & little town of that name, visited by Father Goes in 1603 on 
his way from Kabul to Badakhshan, &c. (Yule’s “ Cathay,” 558, and map 
appended), Peruan is already mentioned by Ibn Khordadbeh (ninth 
century) among the cities depending on Bamian (Sprenger’s “‘ Postrouten 
des Orientes,” 37). Sultan Baber in his “Memoirs” (i. 285) states that 
the pass of Parwan is very difficult, and that between this place and the 
great col there are seven minor defiles. He reports also (i. 280) that the 
wind blowing during the summer in Kabul is known under the name of 
“wind of Parwan.” The Turkish admiral, Sidi Ali, on his way from 
Kabul to Badakhshan in 1556, passed by the Parvan pass and then 
reached the city of Andera (Anderab). See ‘‘ Journal Asiatique,” ix. 203. 
Compare also about Parwan, Wood’s “Journey to the Oxus,” 1838, and 
note 671 below. 
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received that the Mohammedan rebels in the mountains 
were about to renew hostilities. The emperor decided 
himself to attack the enemy. Therefore the day for the 
master’s explanations was postponed until the 1st of the 
tenth month, which was a felicitous day. The master 
begged permission to return (to Samarkand), but the 
emperor said: “Will you not be too much fatigued to 
make the journey a second time?” The master replied : 
“Tt is only twenty days’ journey;” but the Emperor 
objected: “ There is nobody to escort you.” The master 
answered: “There is a man, Yang Akouw, who has received 
orders to go with me.” The emperor then assented, and 
after three days he gave orders that Yang Akou should 
take a thousand horsemen and conduct the master back 
by another way (than that he had come),?8 

Proceeding on this way, we crossed a high mountain, in 
which is the Shi men (Stone gate), and at a distance the 
rocks had the appearance of candles, An immense slab 
lay across these rocks, like a bridge, and beneath was a 
rapid torrent. Many of the soldiers’ donkeys were drowned 
in crossing this torrent, and on its borders many dead 
bodies were seen lying. This defile had been taken by 
the armies a short time before we passed.” 

On our way we saw men returning from the war, who 
carried with them a great many corals. Some of our 
accompanying officers bought about fifty coral trees for 


218 Chen-hai remained with the emperor. 

29 Dr. Yavorsky (“Journey to Afghanistan,” i. 72) was struck by the 
resemblance the description of the Stone gate in the Chinese narrative 
bears to the Nandagan pass, 34 English miles north of Shirabad. But 
this identification is untenable. The diarist states expressly that Chiang 
ch'un did not return by the same way he came ; and besides this, the sage, 
in one of his poems, alludes to the position of the Stone gate being south 
of the Amu river. It seems to me that the way now followed by Chiang 
chun from the Hindukush to Samarkand lay more to the west. He 
passed probably partly by the same route as Burnes in 1832 from India 
to Bukhara. This traveller, in describing his way down the north-western 
slope of the Hindukush, gives about the same details as noticed in the 
Chinese narrative with respect to the Stone gate. 
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two ¥% of silver,” the biggest of them more than a foot in 
length; but, journeying on horseback, it was impossible to 
carry them unbroken. 

We travelled in the daytime, and profited also by the 
fresh nights. In five or six days (it is not said from what 
place) we arrived at Sie-mi-se’-kan, or as the city is called 
by the Za shi (Karakhitai), Ho chung fu (the city between 
the rivers).224 The officers came to meet the master, and 
directed him to his former lodging (in the new palace; see 
note 119), which was situated on the northern side of the 
river, This river (the Zarafshan) has its sources in the 
snowy mountains (east of Samarkand), therefore its water 
is very cold. The palace in which the master lived was 
on a hill about a hundred feet in height.” It was 
reflected in the bright water of the river. In the fifth 
month (June and July), during the hot season, the master 
was accustomed to sit at the northern window and enjoy 
the breeze, while at night he slept on the terrace of the 
roof ;743 and in the sixth month (July-August), the hottest 
time of the year, he bathed in the basin. Thus the master 
spent his time in the far west. 

The arable land in Ho chung (Samarkand) is suitable 
for all kinds of corn. Only the d'iao maz (buckwheat) 
and the ta tow (soya bean) are not found there. In the 
fourth month (May) wheat ripens; when gathered, the 
people pile it up in heaps, In the sixth month the inten- 


220 Yi = Chinese pound. 

21 This Chinese term is a literal translation of the Arabic Bein naharein, 
Thus, according to d’Herbelot’s “ Bibl. Orient.,” Samarkand was called in 
ancient times, on account of its position between the Djihun (Oxus) and 
the Sihun (Iaaartes). But it may be also that the appellation Ho chung fu 
for Samarkand refers to the position of the city between the Zarafshan 
and the channels diverted from it. See note 197. Palladius reports that 
Ye-lit Ch'u tsai, in one of his poems, says that the S: Liao or Kharakhitai 
called Samarkand Ho chung fu. 

322 See note 199. 

#8 In Persia it is the custom, up to this time, to sleep during the hot 
season on the flat roofs in the open air. 
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dant of the ‘at shi™* made a present to the master of 
water-melons, which in this country are very fragrant and 
sweet, and of enormous size. We have no water-melons like 
these in China. When, in the sixth month, the second 
prince *™ returned, Chung lu requested the master to give 
him some of his water-melons for a present to the prince. 
The country is very rich in fruits and vegetables, but yii 
(colocasia) and chestnuts are wanting. The kie** there 
have the shape of enormous fingers, and are of a purplish 
colour. 

Men and women braid their hair. The caps of the men 
at a distance resemble hills. They are adorned with 
embroidery and tassels. All officers wear such caps. 
The men of the lower classes wrap their heads about with 
a piece of white mo-sz’,’ about six feet long. The women 
of the chieftains and the rich envelop their heads with a 
piece of gauze, from five to six feet long, and of a black or 
dark red colour. Sometimes flowers and plants or other 
firures are embroidered upon it. They wear their hair 
dishevelled. Sometimes they put wadding under it (under 
the covering of the head?). The women of the lower 
classes do not braid their hair into a queue on the top of 
the head, They cover their heads with linen and other 
stuff, and thus bear some resemblance to our (Buddhist) 
nuns. As to their dress, men as well as women are wont 
to put on a kind of shirt made of woollen stuff, of a white 
colour, which has the appearance of a bag, narrow in the 
upper part, wide beneath, with sleeves attached to it. Ifa 


24 Ye-lu Chu tsat (see note 196), who then, it seems, was governor of 
Samarkand. 

225 Chinghiz’ second son, Chagataz. 

236 The egg-plant, aubergine, Solanum melongena. The fruits of this 
plant I have seen in Persia were of a more cylindrical form, whilst the 
Chinese varieties of the aubergine have generally globular fruits. 

227 Here evidently musiun is meant, which, as is known, 13 an Arabic 
word, derived from the name of the city of Mossul, where this fine, thin 
cotton fabric was first woven. See M. Polo, i. 62: “Mosolins of the city of 
Mepeyl,” 
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man grows poor, his wife takes another husband. In the 
case of the husband going on a journey and not returning 
home within the space of three months, his wife is allowed 
to marry another husband. But there is one thing very 
odd among these people. Some of their women have 
beards and moustaches,”4 

The carts, boats, and implements of husbandry in that 
country are very different in appearance from those used 
in China. Their weapons are made of steel. Most of the 
vessels they use are made of copper, but there are also 
found vessels of porcelain, as in China. The vessels for 
wine are made only of glass. The money they use in 
commerce is of gold, but has no hole. On both sides 
are Mohammedan letters. 

The people are very strong and tall. They sometimes 
bear very heavy burdens on their backs without any cross- 
beam.2 There are men well versed in books, and who 
are exclusively taken up with writing. They are called 
Da-shi-ma.41 In winter they fast for a whole month,” 
during which every day, at night, the superior kills a 
sheep for the meal, when all sit round cross-legged, and 
eat the whole night till morning.’ Besides this, they 
have six fastings in other months. 

They have high buildings with rafters on the top, 
standing out about ten feet all around, and on these 


238 Wu-ku-sun states the same. See p. 31. 

3-9 The Chinese copper cash, strung on a string, have a square hole in 
the middle. 

280 The Chinese always bear burdens on a cross beam. 

331 Danishmend in Persian means “a learned man.”~ The Chinese 
author probably understands by da-sht-ma the mollahs or the clergy. 
Palladius states that the same term, occurring several times in the 
Yuan shi, and spelled there da-sha-man, denotes always the mollahs of 
the Mohammedans. 

+32 The Persians, indeed, fast every year during the whole month of 
Ramavan ; but as their months are variable, Ramazan can occur in all 
seasons of the year. 

33 This statement is perfectly correct even for the present time. In 
Ramazan the Persians eat and smoke only after sunset, when the stars 
can be seen. 
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rafters an empty pavilion rises, hung with tassels, 
Every morning and evening the superior goes up and 
bows to the west (see note 164). They call this kao t‘ten 
(praying to heaven), for they believe not in Buddhism or 
Taoism. The superior above sings in a loud tone, and the 
men and women, hearing his voice, meet at this place and 
pray below. The same custom exists throughout the whole 
country. Whoever neglects to perform these ceremonies is 
executed. The superior is dressed like the others, only his 
head is wrapped with a piece of white mo-sz’ (muslin). 

In the seventh month, as the new moon had just 
appeared (August 8, 1222), the master sent .A-li-sien with 
a report to the emperor, asking about the time for the 
explanation of the doctrine of Tao. The answer of the 
emperor, written on the same report, was received on the 
7th of the eighth month (September 13). 

On the 8th of the same month (September 14) we set 
out for the emperor’s encampment, The Z"ai shi accom- 
panied the master twenty or thirty /1, and returned. On 
the 12th (September 18) we passed the city of Kie-sht 
(Kash; see note 209). On the 13th we were joined by a 
convoy of 1000 men on foot and 300 on horseback, and 
entered the high mountains. The route we followed now 
went round the 7"te men kuan (Iron gate). We crossed a 
river with red water, and proceeded through a defile to 
the south-east, where there were rocks several /2 in height. 
At the foot of the mountains is a salt spring, the water of 
which deposits white salt after evaporation. We took a 
large quantity of it with us. Farther to the south-east 
we ascended a mountain which forms a watershed. To 
the west we saw a high valley, which seemed to be filled 
up with ice, but it was salt. On the top of the mountain 
there was a red-coloured salt, with the appearance of 

74 The buildings the author describes are minarcts, with their pro- 
tninent gallery on the top, from which the moezcin every day before 
sunrise and after sunset invites the believers to prayers. The moezzns, or 


eallers to prayers (literally, “the announcers”), announce the time of 
prayer in a singing tone. 
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stone, which the master tasted himself In the eastern 
countries (China, Mongolia) salt is only found in low grounds, 
but here it is also met with in the mountains. The Moham- 
medans eat cakes with salt. When thirsty they drink water, 
even in winter.* Poor men sell water in jars.” 

On the 14th of the eighth month (September 20) we 
arrived at the south-western foot of the Iron gate. Here 
the issue of the defile is bordered by terrible rocks. One 
on the left has fallen down, and the river to an extent of 
a Ji was covered by rocks.”35 

On the 15th (September 21) we arrived at the river 
(the Amw river again).7° It resembles the Yellow River 
in China, and runs in a north-western direction. Having 
crossed it in a boat, we stopped on the southern bank. 
To the west there is a mountain fortress called 7‘uan ba- 


%5 Schuyler (“ Turkestan,” ii. 79) states that near Karshi are the mines 
of that peculiar, excellent, rose-coloured rock-salt which is largely sold 
throughout the whole of Central Asia, and that this salt is obtained in the 
mountains about ten miles south of Karshi. Mayeff (Hissar expedition) and 
Kostenko (“ Turkestan,” 1ii, 161, 162) report that the mines of the rose- 
coloured rock-salt are situated in the Bashkhurd mountains, in the district 
of Hussar, See also M. Polo, i. 160; “Salt mountains south of Telekan.” 

236 The Chinese do not like water ; they prefer drinking tea even in the 
hot season, 

#87 It is stall the custom in Persia that water and ice are sold on the 
roads to thirsty travellers. 

+33 Burnes notices similar phenomena in the Hindukush, and attributes 
them to earthquakes. : 

289 Tt is difficult to trace Chang ch'un’s route from Kash to the Amu 
river on his second journey. The narrative states expressly that they did 
not go by the shortest way, through the Iron gate, but turned round it. The 
assertion, then, that they arrived farther on at the south-western foot of 
this defile, is a mistake. The diarist may have taken the entrance of 
another pass to be the Iron gate. From the statement about the rock-salt 
in the mountains they passed through, we may conclude that their way lay 
through the Hussar district, and west of the Iron gate. There is a road, 
explored by Russian travellers, from Aash (Shahr) to Hussar, and then 
through a mountainous country with many difficult passes to Kelef on the 
Amu daria {(Kostenko’s “ Turkestan,” ii. 131). There is yet another road, 
still more westward, leading from Samarkand through Karshi to Kelef. 
The diarist is also mistaken, it seems, in stating that their journey from 
Kash to the Amu river took only three days. The distance is about 130 
English miles, 
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la, which is a strong position. On our road we met 
Chen-kun, the physician of the third prince (Ogotai). 
We proceeded up the stream (in a boat); but after thirty i 
the water was too shallow, when (we went on shore, and) 
travelling during the night, we passed Ban-li,™! a very 
large city, the inhabitants of which had revolted not long 
ago, and fled. We heard the barking of the dogs in the 
city. At daybreak, after taking breakfast, we went to the 
east more than twenty dv to a river running northward, 
which could be forded on horseback, and passed the night 
on the eastern bank of this river. ; 

On the 22d of the eighth month (September 28) Chen- 
hai 42 cane to meet the master, and accompanied him to 
the emperor's encampment.* On his arrival Chen-hai 
asked the master whether he wished to be introduced 
immediately to the emperor, or to rest first. The master 
begged to be presented. It must be said here that the 
professors of the Tao (true doctrine), when admitted to an 
audience, were never required to fall upon their knees or 
to bow their heads to the ground. On entering the im- 
perial tent, they only made a bow and placed the hands 
together (a sign of esteem among Chinese monks), 


240 Ba-la stands for “balik,” city. I have little doubt that by the city of 
Tuan, the fortress Kerduan is meant, which, according to Rashid, offered 
resistance to the Mongols for a whole month (d’Ohsson,1. 294). After 
ita capture Chinghiz crossed, as the Persian historiographer reports, the 
Hindukush and besieged Bamian. A more precise indication of the 
position of Kerduan 1s not given. Chan ch'un did not pass by this place. 
The travellers only heard of it. Ye-lu Chu tsai in his narrative of travel 
mentions a city called Chuan situated west of Ban (Balkh). This seems 
to be the same as Z"uan. The Chinese character clhuan is easily mis- 
written for tuan. 

341 Ban lt is the city of Balkh. Ye-lw Ch'u ts'ai (see note 37) has only 
the character Ban for Balkh. The Yuan shi, in reporting the capture of 
Balkh by the Mongols, wmtes the name Ban-le-ho. On the Chinese 
medieval map the name is more correctly spelt Ba-li-ho. According to 
Rashid, Balkh wag taken by Chinghiz m 1221. Most of the inhabitants 
were massacred (d’Ohsson, i. 272). 242 See note 218, 

3 Chinghiz then had left the Hindukush, and was somewhere north 
of it, three days’ journey from the Oxus, as appears from the narrative far- 
ther on, 
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The master was then presented to the emperor, who 
ordered tung lo™ to be set before him; but the master 
firmly refused to drink it. The emperor asked him how 
he was supplied with victuals in the city where he lived 
(Samarkand) ; when the master expressed his satisfaction. 
Next day the emperor sent a man to invite the sage to 
dine every day with his majesty. The master replied : 
“Tam a wild man of the mountains; I cultivate the true 
doctrine (Tao), and therefore I like seclusion.” The em- 
peror then permitted him to live as he liked. 

On the 27th of the eighth month (October 3) the 
emperor set out on his return to the north (and the master 
accompanied him), The emperor on the road often sent 
wine made from grapes, water-melons, and other eatables 
to the master. 

On the rst of the ninth month (October 6), 1222, we 
crossed the river (Amu) on a floating bridge, and proceeded 
to the north. 

On the 15th (October 20), at the suggestion of the mas- 


*4 The Chinese characters tung lo denote, according to the dictionaries, 
preparations from mare’s or cow’s milk, as kumis, sour milk, &c. The 
kumis, a fermented liquor made by the Mongols and other nomades of 
Asia from mare’s milk, was their habitual drink in the Middle Ages, and 
earlier, as now-a-days. M. Polo (i. 249) calls it kemiz. Rubruk (227, 
228) gives a detailed description of the preparation of cosmos, as he 
terms this beverage. He notices also a special kind of it, called cara 
cosmos or black cosmos, prepared for the use of the rich (unknown now-a- 
days). In the Yuan shi, chap. cxxviii., biography of the Kipchak prince 
T"u-t'u-ha, it is stated that “black mare’s milk’ (evidently the cara cos- 
mos of Rubruk), very pleasant to the taste, used to be sent from Kipchak 
to the Mongol court in China. 

Rubruk (229, 234) describes another preparation, curd dried in the 
sun, &c., which he calls greut, gruit, or grut. The latter is, it seems, 
the right reading, for Potanin (‘‘ Mongolia,” ii. 112), in describing the 
different preparations of milk, which form the principal food of the 
Mongols, states that kurt (Pallas writes kurut) in the Kirghiz language 
denotes a kind of cheese formed into hard cakes. The Mongols call the 
same arel. 

Rubruk, 240: ‘‘Dederunt nobis bibere (Tartari) de lacto suo vacino, 
® quo contractum erat butirum, acetoso valde, quod ipsi vocant airam.” 
Potanin, J. ¢., ii. 3, informs us that the Kirghizes call sour niilk airan ; 
in Mongol, arik. 
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ter, Chinghiz ordered a tent to be prepared for the ex- 
planation of the Taoist doctrine. Chen-hai and Chung lu 
were present at the explanation. The 7" ai sht (councillor) 
A-hai™ translated the words of the master into Mongol 
for the emperor. The emperor was highly edified, and 
the discourse of the sage pleased his heart. On the roth 
(October 24) the night was bright, and the emperor called 
the master again to continue his explanations, with which 
he was much satisfied. On the 23d the master was again 
invited. The emperor ordered his words to be written 
down in Chinese as well as in Mongol. 

After this we followed the emperor in his march to the 
east (1.¢., back to Mongolia), and approaching the great city 
of Sie-mi-sz’-kan (Samarkand), encamped twenty /i west of 
it. On the first of the roth month (November 5) the master 
solicited permission to visit the place where he lived before 
(the palace on the hill near Samarkand), which the em- 
peror granted. The imperial camp then was thirty Jz east 
of Samarkand. On the 6th the master appeared again be- 
fore the emperor, together with the councillor A-hai (who 
was the interpreter). Chinghiz asked the master: “Shall 
the bystanders withdraw ?” to which he replied that they 
might remain, and explained to the emperor as follows: 
“The wild man of the mountains these many years has 
devoted himself to the investigation of Tao, and likes to 
be in solitude. Around the tent of your majesty I hear 
the noise of your soldiers, and I cannot keep my mind 
quiet ; therefore I solicit from your majesty the permission 
to travel henceforth alone, in advance or behind. This 
will be a great favour to the wild man of the mountains.” 
The emperor assented. 

At that time (November) rain first began to fall, and 
the grass became green again. In that country, in the 
middle of the eleventh month (December), rain and snow 
became more frequent and moistened the ground. The 


5 4-hai is mentioned in the Yuan shi, chap. cx., as T’ai shi or 
councillor, 
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master went to Samarkand and distributed the remainder 
of his provisions to the hungry people, who were very 
numerous, 

On the 26th of the eleventh month (December 29), 1222, 
we set out on our journey. On the 23d of the 12th 
month (January 25, 1223) there was a snowfall, and such 
an intense cold that a great number of our bullocks and 
horses died on the road, Proceeding to the east, we 
crossed three days later (January 28) the Ho-chan mu- 
lien (Syr-daria; see note 189), and reached the encamp- 
ment of the emperor (who was also on his homeward 
journey). We were told there that during the past night 
the bridge across the river had been broken down and 
carried away. 

(Chinghiz again had discourses with the sage, but I 
omit them as being of no interest.) 

On the rst of the first month (Chinese new year, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1223) the master took leave. The commander- 
in-chief, the physician-in-ordinary, and the diviner-in- 
chief came to congratulate the master. 

On the 11th (February 12) we proceeded again east- 
ward, Sie-mi-sz’-kan was now behind us, at a distance of 
more than a thousand 2. On the 21st (February 22) we 
went to the east of one station, and arrived at a broad val- 
ley (plain) well watered and rich in grass,*6 where we 
stayed for some time, in order to restore our tired horses 
and bullocks. Sai-lan (Sairam) is three days’ journey 
from this place to the north-east. 

On the 7th of the second month (March g) the master 
was admitted to an audience and said to the emperor: 
“ At the time the wild man of the mountains left the sea- 
shore (Shan tung), he gave his word to be back again in 
three years. Itis indeed my ardent desire to see my native 
mountains again in this third year.” The emperor replied : 
“T am myself returning to the east. Will not you go with 


6 They halted probably on the Chirchik river, an affluent of the Syr- 
daria, somewhere near Tashkend, 
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me?” Then the master said: “I have explained all your 
majesty wished to hear; } have nothing more to say. It 
would be better for me to go in advance.” He solicited 
earnestly to be sent home; but the emperor refused his 
assent, saying: “ Wait a little; in three or five days my 
sons will arrive; there are still some points in your doc- 
trine not quite clear to my mind. Having understood 
all, I will not object to your going home.” 

On the 8th the emperor was hunting in the mountains 
to the east, and in shooting a boar he was thrown from 
his horse. The wounded boar stopped, and the emperor 
was in danger. (I omit Chang chun’s conversation with 
Chinghiz about the necessity of desisting from the plea- 
sure of hunting at his advanced age.)* 

On the 24th of the second month the master ventured 
again to solicit his being sent home; but the emperor 
said: “ Wait a little. I must think over the presents to 
give you en your departure;” so he was again obliged to 
remain, But on the 7th of the third month (April 8) he re- 
newed his request, when the emperor made him a present 
of bullocks and horses, The master refused, saying that 
post-horses would be sufficient for him; and the emperor 
granted a decree, with the imperial seal, which released 
all professors of the doctrine of Tao from taxes. He 
ordered A-li-sien to accompany the master on his journey 
to the east, appointing him swan chai (imperial envoy). 
Meng-gu-dai and Go-la-ba-hai were appointed his assis- 
tants. 

On the roth of the third month (April 11), 1223, the 
master finally took leave of the emperor, and we started; 
all the officers, from the ¢a-la-han™® down to the lower 
ranks, accompanied the master more than twenty /7, carry- 
ing with them wine and rare fruits, and all were moved to 
tears. 


27 Chinghiz was at that time sixty-two years old. 
48 Tarkhan was 9 Mongol title granted to deserving men. See d’Obsson, 
i. 44. In the Yuan shi the word ta-la-Aan_occurs frequently. 
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In three days we arrived at Sai-lan (Sairam ; see note 
186). In the mountains south of the city there are two- 
headed snakes, two feet long, which are frequently seen by 
the natives. 

On the 15th (April 16) the disciples of the master went 
out of the city to sacrifice at the tomb of the disciple 
who died there (on the journey hither). We spoke about 
carrying with us his mortal remains, but the master said: 
“The body, formed temporally of the four elements, decays 
without any value; but the soul has a real existence, is 
free, and cannot be grasped.” Then we spoke no more 
about that, and the next day we started again (April 17). 

On the 23d of the third month (April 24) we were 
joined by the imperial envoy A-gow (who had received 
orders) to accompany the master on his journey along the 
southern bank of the Chui mu-lien2® Ten days later we 
were at a distance of more than a hundred Jz west of A li 
ma (Almalik; see note 172), and crossed a large river. 
On the 5th of the fourth month (May 5), having arrived 
ata garden east of the city of 4 li ma, Chang kung, the 


+49 Levshin in his work on the Kirghiz-Kaisaks {i. 143), enumerating 
the snakes of those regions, concludes with the statement that the super- 
atitious fancy of the people adds to this list certain two-headed snakes. It 
is well known that the steppes of Russian Turkestan, and especially those 
bordering on the Syr-daria, swarm with serpents, Compare Schuyler’s 
“ Turkestan,” i. 231, about the serpent-defile between Jisak and Samarkand. 
One of the serpents, the Eryx jaculus, which has been called also Boa 
tatarica, 13 characterised by a short obtuse tail and a small head. This 
resemblance of the tail to the head may have been the basis of the popular 
conception regarding two-headed snakes. 

30 Mu leen=muren, river in Mongol. The Chut river of the Chinese 
author is evidently the Chu of modern maps of Turkestan. This river 
rises in the Tien shan, south-west of the Issikul lake, passes near this lake, 
at a distance of only four miles from its western corner; farther on, in 
the plain, it flows in a north-western direction, and finally discharges into 
the lake Sauman kul, As has been noticed in note 185, the old road from 
Pishpek to Vernoye, which crosses the Chu river at Tokmak, and by 
which probably Chiang ch'un proceeded, has been abandoned since these 
tracts belonged to Russia. The new post-road crosses the river about forty 
English miles downward. 

332 This can only be the JU: river. 
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architect-in-chief of the second prince,*? requested the 
master to cross the river for the purpose of inaugurating 
some temples on the other side; but this excursion was 
not brought about. (I omit the details.) 

In the evening (of the day they started from A li ma) 
we arrived at the foot of the Yin shan, spent the night 
there, and the next day passed again the forty-eight 
bridges, and proceeded fifty 72 up the torrent to the 
Heavenly lake. 

Thence we went in a north-eastern direction, crossed the 
Yin shan (we., a branch of it), and after two days’ journey, 
came to the same post-road which we had followed on our 
journey hither, and which leads south of the Kin shan 
(Altai) to a great river.** Then proceeding from south 
to north, we passed to the eastern side of the Kin shan. 

On the 28th of the fourth month (May 28) there was a 
great snowfall, and the next day all the mountains around 
were white. We then went in a north-eastern direction 
along mountains, and in three days reached the front side 
of the A-bu-han mountain (see note 146). The disciples 
(left by Chang chun here in a new-built monastery) and 
the others came a long distance to meet the master, and 
directed him to the monastery Sz hia kuan. Just as the 
master got out of his cart it began to rain, when all were 
very glad and congratulated each other, saying: “In this 
country it very seldom rains in summer; rain and thunder 
rarely happen except in the mountains to the south and 


2 Chinghiz’ second son, Chagatai. The Persian historians state that 
the dominions of Chagatai stretched from the country of the Uigurs and 
Kayalik west as far as the Dyihun (Amu-daria), and that he liked to pass 
the summer at Almalik, near the high mountains Guk and Kut. In winter 
he used to live at a place called Meruzik dla (d’Ohsson, ii. 2, 107), These 
statements relate to a time posterior to Chinghiz; but Chagatai had his 
appanages near Almalik already in his father’s lifetime. 

23 The Sairam lake; see note 167. By Yin shan the diarist always 
understands the T‘ien shan mountains. The Borokhoro range, which the 
travellers had to cross near the lake, indeed is a branch of the T'ien shan. 

%¢ This was probably the Bulgun river. See note 151. 

3% They crossed the Altai probably in the Vlandaban defile. See note 148. 
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to the north; but this summer rain is abundant, For the 
present fall we are indebted to the sanctity of the master.” 
The people of this country in ordinary years irrigate 
their fields and gardens by means of aqueducts.** In the 
eighth month (September) wheat ripens, and there is then 
no rain, At the time the corn ripens it is damaged by 
mice (or rats); these mice are all white. In this country 
cold predominates, and the fruits ripen late in the year. 
In the fifth month (June) we found on the borders of the 
river, at a depth of about one foot, ice in the ground about 
a foot thick; and the master sent his servants every day 
after dinner to bring some.’ To the south a high moun- 
tain range is to be seen, covered with masses of snow, which 
never melts even in the hottest season of the year.” 
There are many remarkable things in this country. A 
little to the west of this place, on the border of a lake, 
there is a “ wind-hill,” the top of which consists of white 
clay cracked in many places. In the second and third 
months (March, April) the wind rises here and howls in 
the rocks and cavities of the southern mountains. This is 
only the beginning; when the wind first comes out from 


6 Pevtsoff, on his journey from Kobdo to the Dsapkhan river, saw 
long aryks or aqueducts (‘‘ Mongolia,” 28). The same author (/bid., 21, 30, 
80) states that in North-Western Mongolia agriculture is carried on in 
many places, even by the Mongols (Durbots, Torguts). See also Potanin’s 
“ Mongolia,” i. 81. 

287 Although it is impossible to determine the place where Ch'ang ch'un, 
on his homeward journey, stopped for the second time, and where, since 
his first visit there, in remembrance of it, a monastery had been built, there 
can be no doubt that this oasis, fit for agricultural purposes, must be looked 
for in the elevated desert which extends between the Altai and the Khan- 
gai range. The Deapkhan is the only river of note on this plateau. It 
discharges into the Kirghiz nor, and is connected with two other great lakes. 
Its borders in some places are rich in pastures. Matussowsky in 1870, and 
Pevtsoff in 1878 and 1879, traversed this desert in several directions, Its 
elevation is from 3500 to 6000 feet. This explains the statement of our 
Chinese traveller that even in June they found ice in the ground. The 
Tamaitic monastery of Narbandji, on the Dsaphan, was found by Pevtsoff 
(i. ¢., 40, 275) to be at an elevation of §160 feet. 

238 These “southern mountains,” noticed also on the way hither, can 
only be a branch of the Fnetern Altai 


s 
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the wind-hill, numerous whirls are seen like ram’s horns; 
but after some time these whirls unite to form a hurricane, 
which raises sand, throws stones, lifts off roofs, and up- 
roots trees.~® In the river to the south-east there are 
three or four watermills; but when the water reaches the 
plain, it becomes scanty, and finally disappears. In the 
mountains are coals.%° To the east there are two springs, 
which in winter-time increase like rivers or lakes; the 
water then is absorbed by the ground, but suddenly it 
appears again, carrying fish and shrimps along with it. 
Often the water overflows the houses, but in spring it 
gradually disappears.”*! 

To the north-west of this country, at a distance of about 
a thousand /i and more, there is a country called Kvien- 
Kien-chouw, where good iron is found, and where squirrels 
abound and wheat is cultivated. A great number of 


259 Compare Pl. Carpini, 609, on Mongolian storms: “Ibi etiam sunt 
frigidissimorum ventorum tam maxime tempestates, quod cum labore 
aliquando vix possunt homines equitare, unde cum essemus apud ordam, 
jacebamus in terra pre magnitudime venti prostrati, et propter pulveris 
multitudinem videreminime poteramus,”’ Elias (“ Journey to Western Mon- 
golia,” 131) speaks of the Mongolian gales. Compare on the same subject 
Potanin (1. ¢., 63, 100, 151), who describes well the whirlwinds so frequently 
met in Mongolia. Przewalsky, in his “Tibet,” 32, explains the causes of 
the furious gales in Mongolia in winter. Morgan, in his translation of 
Przewalsky's “Journey to the Lob nor,” 199, reports that the Tartars 
and Kirghizes (in Dsungaria) have a legend that the hurricanes in their 
country issue from some caverns which the Kalmuks have in vain tried 
to fill up with stones ; thus the same story as that related by the Chinese 
traveller. Comp. also note 316. 

269 Pevtsoff (1. ¢., 21, 30) notices coal-mines in the mountains about 100 
versts south-east of Kobdo. 

61 Pevtsoff (/. c., 243) reports a similar phenomenon with respect to the 
rivers Kungut and Mukhur-kungut. The first discharges into the Airik 
lake, formed by the Dsapkhan, the other into the salt lake Khara nor. 
The sources of these rivers, which rise north-west of Uliassutai, at a dis- 
tance of about ten English miles one from the other, are formed by springs 
issuing from the sand. Pevtsoff was told by the Mongols that their actual 
sources are in a mountain situated between them. But the water soon 
disappears in the earth, and after running for some distance underground, 
springs forth again from the sands. 

3% This is without doubt the country Kemkemdjut, mentioned by Rashid 
as contiguous to the domivions of the Kirghizes (d’Ohsson, i. 103). Kem- 
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Chinese live there, and carry on the business of manufac- 
turing different kinds of silk and other stuffs. 

From the monastery (of Si hia kuan) the Kin shan 
(Altai) is visible, where much hail falls (see note 130). 
In the fifth and sixth months there is more than ten feet 
of snow. On the northern slopes of the Kin shan there 
are pines about a hundred feet high. 

The land is interspersed with deserts. In this country 
the jou ts ung jung grows. The natives (Mongols) call 
this plant so-yen. In their language water is called wu- 
su, and grass at-bu-sw,?% 

The assembled people said to the master: “This country 


kemdjut was situated on the Kem river or Upper Yenissei. Even now-a- 
days the tribes living on the Yenissei call it Kem, which means a river. 
The main river is called Ulu kem (great river), one of the affluents Kem- 
chik (small river), At the embouchure of the latter there is still a place 
known as Kemkemdjtk. Kemkemdjik is mentioned in the Yuan shi under 
the name of K'ven chou. In chap. lxiii, there is an article devoted to the 
Ki-li-hi-az’ (Kirghizes), in which it is said that K'ien chou, forming the 
south-eastern part of the dominions of the Kirghizes, derives its name 
from the river A‘ten. This river is repeatedly mentioned inthe Yuan shi. 
The name is sometimes also written Kien. By the same name (Kien was 
pronounced Atm in ancient times) the Upper Yenissei was already known 
to the Chinese in the seventh century. The T'ang history has a long article 
on the Hia-kia-sz’ (or Kia-kia-sz’), the ancestors of the Kirghizes, and living 
in the same country, and there the Kien river is noticed. It is stated, 
among other things, that the country produces millet, barley, wheat, and 
that the people usually pay the taxes in sable and squirrel skins. Colonel 
Yule identifies the Kien-kien-chou of the Chinese and Kemkemdjut of 
Rashid with the region Chingtntalas of M. Polo (i. 214, ii. 538). I may 
finally state that the forests on the Upper Yenissei still abound in sables 
and squirrels. 

8 Tatarinoff in his “ Catal. Medicam. Sin.” calls the drug with the above 
name Orobanche preparata. A drawing of it with description is given in 
Gauger’s ‘‘ Repertorium fur Pharmacie, &c. in Russland,” vii. (1848) : 
Chines. Roharzneiwaaren. I have seen the plant in question. It is an 
enormous /Phelipea (order Orobanchacem), about one foot long, the 
stem from two to three inches thick. This succulent plant is brought 
from Mongolia to Peking in a salted state. It gives out a disagreeable 
smell. The Chinese materia medica quotes an author of the Mongol 
period, who notices a Mongolian drug so-yang (evidently the same as s0- 
yen in the narrative), and states that this is a kind of jou tsung jung, 
under which name an orobanche is described in the same work, 

#4 In modern Mongol, water is wusu, and grass ubusu, 
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here is in a state of deep barbarism. From the most re- 
mote time the people have never heard of the true doc- 
trine. We had only to do with the charms of mountain 
goblins and other bad spirits; but ever since the master 
founded a monastery here, there has been a service esta- 
blished. On the first and the fifteenth of every month 
the people have assembled and have taken a vow not to 
kill living creatures, Certainly that was an effect of the 
true doctrine (Tao); what else could have produced this 
change? At first the Taoists here had much to complain 
of the malice of bad men, and were not left quiet. There 
was the physician Lo sheng, who always tried to annoy 
the Taoists and to injure them. But once passing by the 
Taoist temple, he was thrown from his horse and broke his 
leg. Then he was moved to repentance, owned that he 
was punished for his sins, and begged pardon.” 

A-li-sien and the others said to the master: “The 
southern route has much sand and is very stony; little 
grass and water are found there. Our travelling com- 
pany is numerous; the horses will be extremely fatigued, 
and we have to fear many delays on the road.” The 
master replied: “Then it would be better to start in 
three parties.” 

On the 7th of the fifth month (June 6), 1223, he sent 
six of his disciples in advance, and started himself with 
six disciples on the 14th (June 13). He was accom- 
panied for twenty /i by the most respectable people of 
the place; then they got down from their horses, bowed 
before the master and shed tears. The master spurred 
on his horse and departed quickly. On the 18th the 
remaining five disciples set out. 

Proceeding eastward, on the 16th (June 15) the master 


%5 Ch'ang ch'un, leaving the place where he now sojourned, returned to 
China by the direct way, crossing the great Mongolian desert in a south- 
eastern direction, which road led him to the present Kukukhoto (Kus 
hua ch'eng). He proceeded, most probably, for the greater part, by the 
same road as Elias in 1872 from the last-named place to Uliassutai, and 
as Pevtsoff in 1878 from Kobdo to Kukukhoto. 
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crossed a high mountain, which was covered with snow.% 
It was very cold. The post-horses were changed near the 
tent. 

On the 17th the master did not eat anything; he only 
drank rice-water from time to time. Proceeding to the 
south-east, we crossed a great sandy plain, where we found 
grass and trees infested with mosquitos, We passed the 
night on the eastern bank of a river. Farther on the 
master travelled from time to time in his cart. The dis- 
ciples asked him from what complaint he suffered; to 
which he replied: “My malady cannot be understood by 
physicians; it is a purification by the help of the sainted 
men and the sages, I cannot get well suddenly; but you 
need not be anxious,” The disciples were afflicted, and 
did not understand his words. Then one of them had a 
dream, in which a spirit said to him: “Be not alarmed 
about the master’s sickness, After his arrival in China 
he will get well again.” We proceeded by a sandy road 
for more than 300 /z; water and grass were very scarce. 
We travelled uninterruptedly; even at night our horses 
did not rest. Finally, after two days we emerged from 
the sand, and were then near the northern frontier of 
the Hia (Tangut empire; see note 46). Here huts and 
tents became more frequent, and we had less difficulty 
in getting horses. The disciples who travelled behind 
reached us here. 

On the 21st of the sixth month (July 19), 1223, we 
stopped at Yu yang kuan.*** The master still continued 
to abstain from food. Next day we passed the customs 
barrier and reached fifty /¢ to the east of it, Feng chou, 


66 Probably a branch of the Khangai. 

3? This is, according to Palladius, the Chinese name of a defile north 
of Kukukhoto, leading over the Yin shan mountains. The above name 
is not marked on the great Chinese map, but the defile in question is, it 
seems, the Onghin daba of Pevtsoff's map. See also Richthofen’s map 
of China. 

68 According to the great geography of the Chinese empire, -ncient 
Feng chou was situated near the present Kukukhoto (Kut hua ch‘eng). 
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where the first officers of the place came to meet the 
master, who began again to eat as he was accustomed 
to do. 

We were then at the end of the summer, and the 
master was in the habit of sitting at the northern window 
of the house in which he stayed. At the request of the 
master of the house he wrote some verses on silk paper. 

On the 1st of the seventh month (July 29) we started 
again, and arrived after three days at Hia shui2 The 
next day we left, and on the oth (August 6) arrived at 
Yiin chung, where the master spent more than twenty 
days. The military commandant of Sian te?" sent an 
express to Yiin chung with a letter to the master and an 
offer of cart and horses, 

At the beginning of the eighth month (end of August) 
the master started, and proceeding eastward, we reached 
Yang ho, passed Po teng, T'ten ch'eng, Huai an, and crossed 
the river Hun ho.” The commandant met the master 
far out of the city (of Stian te), and lodged him at the 
monastery Chao ytian kuan. The Taoists received the 
master with great distinction, and told him that in the 
last winter some of them saw Ch'ao kung (the disciple 
who died at Sairam) entering the monastery and leading 
a horse by the bridle. All came to meet him, but he 
disappeared suddenly. He was also seen at other places. 

The princes, dignitaries, commanders, and other officers 
~ 29 Palladius states that the military place, Hia shui li, named after a 
lake (2) at the frontier between China and Mongolia, is often mentioned 
in Chinese history. Probably the Zazha lake. 

770 An ancient name for the city of Ta t'ung fuin Shansi. Ye-lit Ch'u 
ts‘ai started from Yin chung when he began his journey to the west (p. 13). 

271 The present Sian hua fu. 

272 Ch'ang ch'un proceeded from Ta t'ung fu to Siian hua fu by the still 
existing commercial road. The city of Yang ho is now called Yang kao 
hien. Po teng is not found on modern maps. Z"ien ch‘eng and Huai an 
are now district cities. By Hun ho the diarist means the river Yang ho 
of modern Chinese maps, It passes Siian hun fu, and joins farther to the 
south-east the San kan ho, when the united river takes a south-eastern 


direction and passes about ten miles west of Peking. Now-a-days the 
name of Hun ho is applied to the river only after it has entered the plain. 
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in Northern China addressed letters to the master inviting 
him to visit them. These invitations succeeded each 
other like the spokes of a rolling wheel; but the master 
answered that he was sorry he could not divide himself 
into several bodies, to satisfy the wishes of all. 

According to a vow taken at the time Chang ch'un 
passed the battlefield of Ye-hwu ling (see note 104), covered 
with white human bones, there was on the 15th (September 
10) a service performed by Ch'ang ch‘un’s disciples in 
Te hing,?"* at the monastery of Lung yang kuan, to help 
the destitute souls to pass over. After the service, an 
officer from the emperor (Chinghiz) arrived to inquire 
about the master’s journey, health, &c, Ch'ang ch'un 
spent the winter in Lung yang kuan. 

The governor of Yen king (now Peking) and other 
officers from that city sent an express with a letter to the 
master, in order to invite him to stay in the monastery of 
Ta tien chang kuan, to which he assented. At Nan 
kou,?™ in the monastery of Shen yu kuan, the Taoists of 
Yen king met him. The next day venerable old men, men 
and women, assembled from all sides, and accompanied 
the master with fragrant flowers when he entered Yen king, 
and the people bowing before him obstructed the road. 

At the time the master started for the west, the friends 
wished to know when he would return, to which he 
replied: “In three years—in three years ;” and indeed his 
prophecy was realised, for it was on the 7th of the first 
month (January 28), 1224, he arrived at the monastery of 
Ch'ang tien kuan2% 


Having brought back the venerable traveller from a 


278 At present the city of Pao an chou, south-east of Suan hua fu. 
Ch‘ang ch'un in 1220 passed the summer there. 

74 Nan kow is still the name of a little town at the southern issue of the 
defile Ku yung, about thirty miles north-west of Peking. See note roo. 

5 Ch'ang ch'un had started three years before from the monastery of 
Lung yang, on the 8th of the first month, 1221. 
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long and painful journey to his native soil, I break off 
the narrative of his adventures. The Si yu ki continues 
Ch'ang ch'un’s biography until his death; but the further 
events of his life are of little interest, and have nothing 
to do with my programme. I will only briefly state that 
the master remained at Peking. By order of Chinghiz, 
the ground of the gardens of the northern palace of the 
Kin was given to him for the purpose of establishing 
there a Taoist monastery. This monastery was built on 
the K‘tung hua island, and the people were forbidden 
to gather fuel in the park of the island and to fish in 
the lake.2”® The master, who lived there, sometimes took 
a walk to the top of the hill on the island, and enjoyed 
the magnificent view he had of the surrounding gardens. 
Farther on in the narrative we read: “On the 23d of the 
sixth month (July 8), 1227, it was reported to the master 
that, owing to heavy rain, the southern embankment of 
the lake had fallen down, and that the water had gushed 
into the eastern lake, so that it was heard at a distance 
of several li. After this all fish and tortoises disappeared, 
and the lake became dry.” Ch'ang ch'un took this for an 
omen of his death, and indeed he died on the oth of the 
seventh month (July 23), 1227. 

Next year his disciples, with the help of a great num- 
ber of other Taoists, who had arrived from different parts 
of China, built for the mortal remains of the sage a mona- 
stery, the buildings of which were finished in forty days. 
The oth of the seventh month (August 10), 1228, was fixed 
for the ceremony of transferring and burying the body. 
During the sixth month (July) heavy rain fell uninter- 
ruptedly.?"7 The people were afraid that the ceremony 


276 The K‘iung hua island and the lake still exist. They are now within 
the imperial city, but at the time of the Kin dynasty these- pleasure 
grounds were situated north of the capital. 

77 It seems the climate of Peking has not changed since that time ; 
for now in July and August the rainfall at Peking 1s generally so abun- 
dant, that all communication becomes interrupted, and a great part of the 
capital is inundated. 
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would be hindered; but on the 1st of the seventh month 
(August 2) the heavens suddenly cleared up, and ali were 
much gratified. When the coffin was opened, the appear- 
ance of the master was the same as he had showed in his 
life. During three days people came from far and near, 
princes, officers, and others, more than ten thousand. All 
were astonished at this wonder and laid their hands on 
their foreheads, The funeral ceremonies continued three 
days. 

On the 8th of the seventh month (August 9), at eight 
o’clock in the morning, at first black cranes flew past 
from the south-west, then followed white cranes.?" The 
people looked at them with astonishment. On the oth 
at midnight was the last funeral service, after which the 
mortal remains (literally, the exuvie of the immortal 
part of man) of the master were buried in the monastery. 
This monastery received the name Po yiin kuan (the 
Monastery of the White Clouds).?” 


278 The Tavists consider cranes and storks as the birds of sainted and 
immortal men. On cranes the Taoists who have attained perfection are 
said to soar up to heaven. The Chinese white crane is the beautiful Grus 
montignesia. It is of large size and of a splendid white colour. Only the 
neck and some feathers of the wings are black. M. Polo (i. 286) speaks 
of five different cranes found in those tracts. One of them is all white, 
and is the biggest of all, &c. 

279 This Taoist monastery, Po yiin kuan, exists still, west of Peking, one 
lt west of the Si pen men gate. It is still, as Palladius states, the first 
Taoist monastery in China. In the principal temple, where the remains 
of Ch'ang ch'un repose, there is a statue representing the sage. In another 
temple we find his statue again, and those of six of his disciples. A third 
temple contains the statues of his eighteen companions of travel. On the 
19th of the first month, the birthday of Ch'ang ch'un is celebrated every 
year in the Po yun kuan, and the people of Peking repair in great numbers 
to this place. 
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IV. 
SI SHI KI: 


RECORD OF AN EMBASSY TO THE REGIONS IN 
THE WEST. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICES. 


THE traveller whom we are now about to follow in his 
journey from Mongolia to Western Asia was an envoy 
dispatched by the Mongol emperor AMangu Khan, in the 
year 1259, to his brother Hulagu, who at that time had 
just succeeded in overthrowing the Calif of Bagdad. The 
name of this envoy, a Chinese, was Ch'ang Ze. After his 
return, the report of his journey was taken down by a 
certain Liw Yu, who termed his pamphlet as above 
stated. This narrative was then incorporated in the 
Yit t'ang kia hua, published in the Mongol period (see 
Wylie’s “ Notes on Chinese Literature,” p. 134). Other 
editions of the Si shi ki are to be found in the Shu fu, a 
work issued early in the Ming (Wylie, /. ¢., p. 136); in 
the Yian shi let pien, an abridged history of the Mongol 
dynasty, published in 1693; in the Hat kuo tu chi, a 
modern Chinese geographical work published 1844; and in 
several of the bulky ¢s'wng shu or collections of reprints. 
The narrative, as it has been transmitted by Liu Yu, 
from a geographical point of view, is much inferior in 
value to the record of Chang ch'un’s travels, which, in 
this department of literature, I find, occupies a higher 
place than many reports of our European medieval 
travellers. The style of the Si shi ki presents the incon- 
veniences we often have to complain of in Chinese books 
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—vagueness in the ideas, often ambiguity in the expres- 
sions, and omission of the principal matters in the report, 
whilst some absurd details are minutely recorded. The 
indications of the geographical position of places are far 
from being precise, and the proper names are often cor- 
rupted. Besides this, many typographical blunders have 
crept into the different editions, which make it difficult 
for the reader to understand who has access only to one 
edition. But notwithstanding these blemishes, I am far 
from declaring the Si shi ki unserviceable for the elucida- 
tion of the ancient geography of Asia. We have not to 
look for accuracy in the ancient Chinese views of regions 
so far from China, and our science must accept thankfully 
all literary documents which come down to us from such 
a remote time. 

T have compared the texts of four different editions of 
the Si shi ki in the above-mentioned works, and as the 
erroneously used characters and omissions are happily not 
the same in the different texts, I have been enabled to recon- 
struct the complete original of the article for my translation. 

The Si shi ki has been twice translated into French by 
two well-known sinologues. Abel Rémusat translated it 
from the Yuan shi lei pien, chap. xlii, in his “ Mélanges 
Asiatiques,” 1825, 1.171 segg. Pauthier translated the text 
found in the Hai kuo t'u chi, and published his transla- 
tion in the Introduction to his “ Marco Polo,” 1865. But, 
as I have already stated, both texts are incomplete, and the 
French sinologues have misunderstood thegreater part of the 
article. Therefore ] venture to present a new and complete 
translation of this curious and ancient literary document. 

The subject of the greater part of the Si shi ki is the 
expedition of Hulagu to Western Asia, and accounts of the 
countries which his armies successively passed through. 
Pauthier fell into an error in assuming that Ziw Yu, who 
took down the report of the envoy Ch'ang Te, accompanied 
the expedition, He calls him “commissaire chinois de 
lexpédition.” Liu Yu never was in Western Asia, and 
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even Ch‘ang Te in his report speaks not as an eye-witness 
of the events he records regarding the conquests of Hulagu. 
The introduction to the text Pauthier translated states 
clearly that Ch'ang Te was sent to the west after Bagdad 
had been taken. 

There is yet another Chinese account of Hulagu’s expe- 
dition to Western Asia, preserved in the biography of the 
general Kuo Kan, Yiian shi,chap. cxlix. This distinguished 
general, who was a Chinaman (his father and grandfather 
had already signalised themselves as valiant warriors in 
the Mongol army), was with Hulagu in Persia, Bagdad, 
&c.; and in his biography the events of the expedition, 
and the different countries and places through which the 
Mongol armies passed, are mentioned in the same order as in 
the Si shi ki. But both reports seem to have been written 
independently, and there is also a difference in the spelling 
of the proper names. [I shall compare them at the proper 
places, in order to corroborate Ch'ang Te’s report. Pauthier 
seems to be right in suggesting that this Kuo K‘an of the 
Chinese authors must be the general Kuka J/ka mentioned 
by Rashid-eddin as commanding, together with Bukatimur, 
the right flank of Hulagu’s army (d’Ohsson, ii. 193). 

Having thus furnished evidence that the narrative of the 
journey reported in the Si shi kiis not a diary of the march 
of Hulagu’s army, as the French sinologues assumed, I pro- 
ceed to show what is recorded in the Persian and Chinese 
annals about this prince, his expedition, and the route fol- 
lowed by his troops through Central Asia. The Chinese 
statements on this subject, as found in the Yiian shi, are 
very incomplete ; but Rashid-eddin, the able Persian histo- 
riographer, furnishes detailed accounts of the conquest of 
Western Asia by the Mongols. I may be allowed to give 
here, before commencing the translation of the Si shi ki, 
an abstract of the chief points of Hulagu’s campaign, as 
recorded by Rashid and other Mohammedan authors. 
This will enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
authenticity of the statements of the Chinese traveller. 
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HvLAGv’s EXPEDITION TO WESTERN ASIA, AFTER THE 
MoHAMMEDAN AUTHORS. 


(D’Oheson, iii. 134 seqg. ; Quatremére’s “ Histoire des Mongols.”) 


In 1219 Chinghiz Khan had turned his arms against 
Western Asia, and especially against the powerful realm 
of Khovarezm. Transoxiana and Eastern Persia had 
been conquered and devastated by Chinghiz and his 
three sons. The conqueror himself, pursuing the Sultan 
Djelal-eddin, had pushed on as far as the Indus, whilst 
one division of his army, commanded by the generals 
Subutat and Chebe, had penetrated to Western Persia 
and Georgia, crossed the Caucasus, and in 1223 made 
their first appearance in Russia. Chinghiz left Western 
Asia in 1224, and returned with his army to Mongolia. 
A Mongol governor was left to administer the devastated 
countries. The conqueror died in 1227. His son and 
successor, Ogotai Khan (1229-41), sent an army to Persia_ 
again, where, in the meanwhile, Djelal-eddin had succeeded 
to some extent in re-establishing his power. This army 
was commanded by the Mongol general Charmogun,™ 
who dispersed the sultan’s armies, and, after Djelal- 
eddin was slain, in 1231, continued to devastate the 
western part of Persia. In 1235 a vast Mongol army 
was directed, under the supreme command of Batu, the 
grandson of Chinghiz, to the countries north of the Caspian 
Sea. The Mongols devastated Russia, making it tributary, 
and carrying fire and slaughter westward, overran Poland, 
Moravia and Silesia, and ravished Hungary. But in 1241 
Batu left the devastated countries, and withdrew his 


2 The name of this general appears in the T’ung kien kang mu, the 
great history of China. Under the year 1258 it is there recorded that 
before this time Cha-ma no-yen had subdued several realms in the Si yi 
{western countries). Noyen=commander of ten thousand in Mongol. ; The 
‘Yiian ch'ao pe shi calls him Chormahan. See note 381. : 
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armies, which retreat was occasioned probably by Ogotai 
Khan’s death. 

In the eastern part of Persia it seems Khorassan was 
tranquilly governed by Mongol governors, who had their 
seat in the city of Zus; but in the western part, in the 
province of Adjerbeidjan and the adjacent countries, the 
Mongol armies continued during more than twenty years 
to commit all manner of atrocities. After Charmogun’s 
death in 1241, Baidju took the command. The name of 
this Mongol lieutenant was well known at that time even 
in Europe. Pope Innocent sent a mission to him in 1246. 
But notwithstanding the increasing power of the Mongols 
in Asia, and the terror they spread everywhere, the success 
of their arms in Western Asia was not satisfactory. There 
was still the realm of the Calif of Bagdad, which had pre- 
served its independence, and in the mountains of Elburs 
and in Kuhistan the Ismaelians or “ Assassins” braved the 
Mongol arms in their impregnable fortresses and castles. 
Therefore among the first cares of Mangu Khan (1251-59), 
when he had ascended the throne of his grandfather 
Chinghiz, were the affairs in Western Asia, At the great 
kuriltai (assembly) on the accession of Mangu, an expedi- 
tion on a large scale to Western Asia was decided upon, 
and Hulagu, the younger brother of Mangu,”*! was appointed 
commander-in-chief. To compose the army, all the princes 
of the imperial family were obliged to furnish two men out 
of every ten of their troops. A thousand engineers from 
China had to get themselves ready to serve the catapults, 
and to be able to cast inflammable substances (naphtha). 

1 According to Rashid, Tului, fourth son of Chinghiz (7'o-lei in the 
Yuan shi, chap. exv., where his biography is found), had four sons by his 
principal wife, Svurkuktent (So-lu-ho-¢ve-ni in the Yuan shi, Seroctan in PL 
Carpini, 667)— 

1. Mangu, Great Khan, 1251-59 (Meng-Ko in the Yuan shi). 

2. Kubiai, Great Khan, Emperor of China, 1260-95 (Hu-h-lee in the 
‘Yuan shi). 

3. Hulagu, Tkhan of Persia, 1258-65 (Hi-lre-wu in the Yuan shi). 

4. Arikbuka (A-li-bu-K'o in the Yuan shi, Arabuccha in Rubruk, 347). 


See also note 743. 
H 
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Order was given to reserve all pasture-land westward of 
the Tungat mountains, between Karakorum and Bish- 
balik, for the cavalry. Besides this, the roads were repaired 
and bridges were constructed over the rivers that had to 
be crossed. Order was also given in Persia to prepare 
provisions for the troops. 

The general Kitibuka ** moved out with an advance 
guard of 12,000 men in 1252, end of July. Hulagu left 
Karakorum, the residence of his brother, on the 2d May 
1253, and returned to his ordo,™ in order to organise his 
army. On the 19th October of the same year, all being 
ready, he started for the west. In Almalik (see note 172) 
Hulagu was well entertained by the Princess Organa.™ 
Farther on he was met by Mass’ud, governor of Turke- 
stan and Transoxiana. He spent the whole summer of 


*82 The same name occurs a second time in the Mohammedan records. 
Rokn-eddin, the chief of the Ismaelians, sent after his seizure to Mangu 
Khan, is said to have been killed in the 7'ungat mountains on his way back 
from Karakorum (d’Ohsson, iii. 201). The name has some resemblance to 
Tangnu, which is the name of a mountain chain in North-Western Mongolia, 
stretching parallel with the Ahangat range, and north and north-east of 
it. It would seem, however, that here by Tungat the Khangai itself is 
meant. See note 132. 

88 In the Yuan shi this name reads Kte-di-bu-hua (see farther on). 

34 Tt is not known where Hulagu’s ordo and his appanage were situated, 
but probably not far from Karakorum. 

2% Organa was the widow of Kara Hulagu (Ha-la-hii-lic in the Yuan 
shi), and the latter was the grandson of Chinghiz’ second son, Chagatai. 
I have stated above (note 252) that Almalik was the capital of Chagatai’s 
dominions. Organa reigned there 1252-60. Colonel Yule has rightly 
pointed out (“‘Cathay,” 522) that the statement of Rubruk, according to 
which he passed through a region called Organum in 1254, is founded on 
@ misapprehension, He confounded the name of the princess with the 
name of the country. A similar misconception is found in Huc’s ‘‘ Voyage 
dans la Tartarie,” &c., p. 56. The traveller informs us of the existence of 
a kingdom in Mongolia called Eye (le royaume de Ef2). Nobody would 
be able to find such a name on any map of Mongolia. But Huc himself 
givea unconsciously the key to identify this kingdom in stating that the 
king of it was the son-in-law of the emperor of China, “ Efe,” in Manchu, 
means the son-in-law of the emperor. The word is used also by the 
Chinese. 

*8 In the Yiian shi, annals, ¢. a. 1251, his name is spelt Ma-su-hu, and 
his appointment as governor of these countries is noticed there. 
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1254 in Turkestan,* and did not arrive at Samarkand till 
September 1255. In a lovely meadow near this city a 
splendid tent was pitched for the prince, who passed forty 
days here in drinking and debauchery. In Kesh (Kash ; 
see note 209) Hulagu was met by Argun, the governor- 
general of (Eastern) Persia.“* He spent a month there, 
and issued proclamations addressed to all the sovereigns 
of Western Asia, summoning them to assist him in the 
extermination of the Mulahida. 

The Mulahida™ or Ismaclians, also known by the name 
of Assassins, given to them by the Crusaders, were a 
secret Mohammedan sect who had their principal seats in 
a number of strong castles in the Elburs mountains and 
in Kuhistan. The sect of the Mulahida was a branch of 
the Shiyas, or adherents of Ali, the son-in-law of Moham- 
med, who was the fourth Calif, and was overthrown by 
the Omayads. His sons Hassan and Hussein were also 
killed. The Shiyas consider the Califs of the Omayad 
dynasty as usurpers, and believe that the legal pontifical 
dignity lies with the Jmams, or descendants of Ali. 
Ismael, the eldest son of the fifth Imam, was addicted to 
drinking, and was therefore deposed. His younger brother 
was made Imam. Then one part of the Shiyas, which 
recognised Ismael, revolted. This was the origin of the 
Ismaelian sect. Their principal seat was in Syria. At the 
end of the eleventh century, Hassan Sabah, one of their 
converts in Persia, made himself master of the mountain 
castle Alamut, near Kazvin, which belonged to the Seldjuk 
Sultan Melik shah. Subsequently he conquered also the 
adjacent mountainous district Rudbar, the castles of Lem- 


7 Haithon, king of Little Armenia, on his journey back from Kara- 
korum, saw Hulagu at Talas in 1255. 

388 Argun is mentioned in the Yuan shi, annals, ¢. a. 1251. There it is 
said A-rh-hun was appointed governor at the river A-mu, and for other 
places. 

89 In the Yuan shi the Mulahida (the word in Arabic means, as 
d’Ohsson explains, “ égarés”’) are termed Mu-li-hi, sometimes Mo-lai. 
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basser, Meimundiz, Ghirdkuh, and others. He sent 
emissaries to Kuhistan, who found means to get possession 
of the mountain castles there. From their residence, the 
castle of Alamut, Hassan Sabah and his successors spread 
terror over the whole of Western Asia, Ismaelian emis- 
saries penetrated everywhere, and assassinated the people. 
Even the sovereigns were not secure. Two Califs were 
assassinated by order of the chief of the Ismaelians. At 
the time Chinghiz arrived in Persia, Dyelal-eddin Hassan 
was at the head of this sect, and sent an envoy to the 
conqueror, He died in 1221, when his son, Ala-eddin 
Mohammed, was only nine years old. The latter was 
assassinated in 1255, and was succeeded by his son Rokn- 
cddin Kurshah, who was chief of the Ismaelians at the 
time Hulagu’s armies appeared in Persia. 

Hulagu crossed the Djthun (Amu-daria) on the 2d of 
January 1256. The Sultan of Rum and the Atabey of Fars 
had sent envoys to congratulate the prince. Other lords 
of Western Asia had appeared in person. A lion-hunt 
was organised there, and ten lions were killed. Leaving 
the Oxus, Hulagu advanced to Shuburgan (fifty-three 
English miles west of Balkh), and spent the winter in the 
prairies of this district. In spring he proceeded to Zaweh 
(south of Nishapur), and gave orders to the generals 
Kuka Ilka and Kitubuka to achieve the conquest of the 
dominions of the Mulahida. Kitubuka had besieged the 
fortress of Ghirdkuh for two years, but it still held out. 
Hulagu then went to Zwus, where he received Shahin 
Shah, the brother of the chief of the Ismaelians (June 
1256), who came to offer his submission. From Tus he 

9 The castles of Alamut and Lembasser are marked on the Chinese 
medisval map of 1330, and the names are spelt there A-la-mu-de and 
Lan-ba sa-rh, The name of Gherdkuk appears in the Yuan shi as 
Ghi-rh-du-kie (see farther on). Ghirdkuh means “round mountain.” 
D'Ohsson (ii. 189, 190) is wrong in believing that this mountain castle 
was situated in Kuhistan, the mountainous country west of Herat and 
south of Nishapur. Ghirdkuh or Kerdeh-kuh was in the district of Kumes, 


three parasangs west of Dameghan. See Quatremére’s “ Hist. d. Mongols,” 
278, note. 
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proceeded by Kabushan, in the province of Nishapur,! 
to Bistham, from which place he sent envoys to Rokn- 
eddin, summoning him to destroy his castles and to repair 
in person to the prince’s encampment. okn-eddin 
begged the favour to retain two or three of his castles, 
and sent orders to the commandant of Ghirdkuh to sur- 
render that fortress to the Mongols. 

In the beginning of October Hulagu arrived at Dema- 
vend.™ Rokn-eddin was again summoned to destroy his 
fortresses, but he tried to protract the negotiation in the 
hope that winter would intervene and stop the operations 
of the Mongols. Hulagu passed to Haz,” and ordered all 
his troops to enter the district of Rudbar from different 
parts at the same time, and laid immediate siege to the 
fortress of Meimundiz. Bukatimur and Kuka Ika, with 
the right flank, came from Mazanderan. Negudar Ocul 
and Kitubuka, with the left flank, went by the route of 
Khar and Semnan2 The princes Bolgai and Tutar 
came from the side of Alamut. Hulagu himself directed 
the centre of the army from Yeskele on the Talekan road™® 


* Tus is marked in the Chinese medieval map as 7'u-sz’, and Nisha- 
pur is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi, The name is generally 
written there Ni-sha-bu-rh. 

*92 In the biography of the general Ho-sz’-ma-li (Ismael?), Yuan shi, 
chap. cxx., it is stated that (in Chinghiz’ campaign in Persia) the troops of 
the suan-tan (Sultan of Khovarezm) were vanquished near the mount 
T'u-ma-wen. Demavend, or, as Abulfeda (II. ii. 169) writes, Donbawend, 
is the name of the highest mount in the Elburs chain. It rises to a height 
of nearly 20,000 feet, and is covered with perpetual snow. At the foot of 
this majestic mount, on the route from Teheran to Astrabad and Khoras- 
san, is the city of the same name. 

-3 The ruins of this celebrated city, mentioned in Holy Scripture and 
visited by Alexander the Great, are still to be seen, about five English 
miles south of Teheran. 

4 Khar or Khuar (Xoapyry of Isidor, Choara of Pliny) was a great 
city between Rai and S:mnan, on the road to Khorassan. Both places are 
inarked on the Chinese medieval map as Hu-wa-rh and Si-mu-niang. 

*% This was the name of a district in the mountains east of Kazwin. 
See Barbier de Meynard’s “Dictionnaire Géogr., &« ‘> Perse,” 3” 
note 2, Compare also d’Ohsson, iv. 349. Yeske’ 
where Ghazan Khan died in 1304. igeval map. 
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to Meimundiz, Catapults were placed on the various 
commanding heights, and the attack was prosecuted with 
vigour. Rokn-eddin, who was in Meimundiz, surrendered 
himself to the Mongols (19th November 1256), and gave 
orders for the surrender of all the fortified places in 
Rudbar, Kumes, and Kuhistan, Alamut and Lembasser, 
two of the strongest, alone refused to capitulate. Hulagu 
himself then led his troops to Alamut by the road lead- 
ing through Sheherek, the ancient capital of the sovereigns 
of Deilem. Alamut capitulated, December 20, 1256. 
Lembasser was taken in January 1257. More than fifty 
fortified places of the Ismaelians then surrendered, and 
were all demolished. Rokn-eddin was sent to Mangu 
Khan, He was badly received. Mangu refused him an 
audience, and ordered him to be taken back to Persia. 
Rokn-eddin on his way home was murdered in the 
Tungat mountains (see note 282). In Persia all the 
Ismaelians who had been taken prisoners were killed. 
Having exterminated the Ismaelians, Hulagu spent 
some time in the neighbourhood of Kazvin,®’ and then 
started for Hamadan. An expedition was prepared now 
against Mostassim, the Calif of Bagdad, who had reigned 
there since 1242. On the 21st September 1257, the 
Mongol prince sent an envoy to Bagdad and summoned 
the Calif to raze to the ground the wall of the city 
and appear in person before the prince; to which the 
Calif gave a haughty reply. Hulagu having now decided 
to attack Bagdad, the Mongol general Baidju, who was 
stationed in Aum, received orders to move out, and with 
his troops to form the right flank. He crossed the Tigris 
at Mossul, arrived near the western side of Bagdad, 
and there joined the corps of Bukatimur, Sugundjac, the 
princes Bolga, Tutar, Kuli, &. This right flank of the 


%% Deilem is a name applied to a region situated in the Elburs moun- 
gins south of Ghilan. On the Chinese medieval map the name is spelt 
lien + 6s decodes 
slg F re nannies rem he Chinese medismval map. 
270, BO “hinese medieval map. 
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Mongol army was directed towards the western side of the 
city. In the meanwhile Kitubuka and Kudussun, com- 
manding the left flank, invaded Luristan.™ Hulagu with 
the centre of the army left Hamadan. His march to 
Bagdad lay through the snowy mountains which separ- 
ated the two Iraks. Kermanshah®® was devastated. He 
reached on the 18th of December the river Holwan (an 
eastern affluent of the Diala river), where he halted for 
thirteen days. The generals Kuka Ilka and Oroktu were 
with him. The commander-in-chief of the Calif’s army 
was Soleiman Shah. Eibeg, the Little Devatdar, or vice- 
chancellor, and the general Feth~eddin lin Corer had been 
sent to attack Hulagu on the road of Holwan. But when 
the right flank of the Mongol army approached Bagdad, 
this division of the Calif’s army crossed the Tigris again 
and attacked the vanguard of the Mongols near Anbar. 
The Mongols retired to the Dodjei (the canal which con- 
nects the Tigris and the Euphrates), where the bulk of the 
Mongol army was posted. The Devatdar imprudently 
advised to pursue the enemy. The Mongols opened the 
dikes during the night, and thus succeeded in flooding the 
country behind the Calif’s army, of which the greater part 
perished. The generals Ibn Corer and Cora Sinkor were 
killed. The Devatdar escaped with some residue to 
Bagdad. A few days after, the right flank of the Mon- 
gol army reached the suburb of Bagdad on the western 
bank of the Tigris. Kitubuka, having devasted Luristan, 
approached also the Calif’s capital. From the 18th of 
January 1258 Hulagu encamped on its eastern side, and 
the vast city was now invested. On the 30th the assault 
began from all sides, and a great breach was effected in a 
tower flanking one of the gates. On the 1st of February 
the whole tower was destroyed, and the Mongols captured 
by assault all the wall on the eastern side of the city. 
The vice-chancellor and a body of 10,000 men tried to 


2 To-rh on the Chinese medieval map, 
3 Ki-li-mang-sha-hang on the Chinese medizval map. 
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escape down the river, but the Mongols were expecting 
and repulsed them, and forced them to return to Bag- 
dad. The Calif now, seeing that resistance was hope- 
less, sent several deputations offering terms. Hulagu 
demanded that Soleiman Shah and the vice-chancellor 
should be sent to him, and on their arrival he ordered 
them to return and bring out all their forces. Afterwards 
he ordered both to be executed. On the 10th of February 
the Calif himself entered Hulagu’s encampment with his 
three sons and surrendered his capital, which was then 
plundered during seven days.®! 

On the 20th of February 1258, Hulagu left Bagdad, 
owing to the infection of the air by the great number of 
dead bodies. On the.21st the Calif and his eldest son 
were executed near a place called Vakaf. Hulagu re- 
mained there until the 8th of March. Kuka Ilka and 
Karabuka with 3000 men were left in Bagdad. Bukati- 
mur (the brother-in-law of Hulagu) was detached with a 
Mongol force to take Vassit, Kufa and other cities. On 
the 17th of April Hulagu returned to Hamadan. The 
Noyen Oroktu captured after a long siege the city of 
Erbil (Arbela), Hulagu proceeded to the lake of Ormia 
(Urumia), where he ordered a castle to be built on the 
island of Jala, in the middle of the lake, for the purpose 
of depositing here the immense treasures captured at Bag- 
dad. A great part of the booty, however, had been sent to 
Mangu Khan. 

In the beginning of August 1258 we find Hulagu in 
Meraga, where he received the homage of the prince of 
Mossul, But he soon left this place for Tebriz, where he 
fixed his residence. At this time the princes of Fars and 


1 Bagdad is not marked on the Chinese medieval map, but in the list 
of cities and countries accompanying the map the name of Ba-gi-da 
appears. 

2 Kufa is likewise omitted on the ancient Chinese map, but a place 
K'wu-fa is noticed in the afore-mentioned list, together with Wu-ki-ba-la 
Okbara, an ancient ‘city of Chaldea) and Wa-si-di, which is the Vass 
taken by Bukatimur. 
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two rival Seldjuk Sultans of Rum, and other little sove- 
reions of Western Asia, came to do homage. In the same 
year the general Kitubuka is reported to have reduced the 
country of Zur or Luristan and its Atabey Teghele. 

I apologise for this long extract from the Persian his- 
torians about Hulagu’s expedition to Western Asia, But 
I considered it necessary, before presenting the concise 
and often incoherent accounts given regarding the same 
matters by a Chinese author in the Si shi ki, to give a suc- 
cinct but coherent statement of the facts. I did not men- 
tion details regarding the expedition undertaken by Hulagu 
in September 1259 to Syria, the assault of Aleppo in 1260, 
and the conflicts with the Sultans of Egypt; for these 
events do not seem to be alluded to in the Chinese report. 

Let me finally quote, for the sake of completeness, a 
few passages from the Chinese annals referring to the 
expedition of Hulagu. 

In the Yuan shi, annals, s. a, 1252, it is stated: “The 
emperor (Mangu) sent the general K‘ie-di-bu hua (Kitu- 
buka of the Persian authors) to attack the Mu-li-hi 
(Mulahida or Ismaelians) and to lay siege to the fortress 
Mo-lai Ghi-rh-du-k ie (Ghirdkuh of the Mulahida). The 
prince Hu-lie-wu (Hulagu) received orders to subdue the 
countries of the west belonging to the dominions of the 
su-dan (Sultan).” 

It is further stated that in the following year Hulie-wv 
was ordered to start, together with Wu-liang-ho-dai,*™ for 


303 Wu-liang-ho-t'ai was the son of the celebrated Mongol general Su-bu- 
dat, whose name was well known to his contemporaries ; for Subutai deva- 
stated the countries around the Caucasus, and Russia, Hungary, &c. In the 
Russian annals he is repeatedly mentioned, His biography as well as that 
of his son are found in the Yuan shi, chap. cxxi. It is said there that Wu- 
liang-ho-t'4i took part in the expeditions to Russia, Poland, and Germany, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of the Chinese province of Yun 
nan; but nothing is reported there about his having been with Hulagu in 
Western Asia. Probably the imperial order was recalled, and this general 
was then employed in Yun nan. Rashid states (d’Ohsson, i. 314-318) 
that Uriangeadai (evidently the same as Wu-liang-ho-t'ai) waged war in 
Karadjank (which is the same as Yun nan). 
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the west, and subdue Ha-li-fa Ba-ha-da (Bagdad of the 
Calif) and other countries. . 
Under the year 1257, the Yiian shi mentions the taking 
of the fortress of Ghi-rh-du-kie by K*te-di-bu-hua. In 
1258 it is recorded that Hti-lie-wu subdued the empire 
of the Ha-li-fa in the Si yi (Western Asia), and dis- 
patched a courier to the emperor to report the victories. 
Besides these, we find no more accounts in the Chinese 
annals regarding Hulagu’s expedition. But many inter- 
esting statements regarding it appear in some of the bio- 
graphies in the Yiian shi, as I shall show farther on. 


TRANSLATION OF THE Sr Sui Ki 


In the year 1252 Hu-lie-wu (Hulagu), the younger 
brother of the emperor (Mangu), had taken the supreme 
command of the troops, and received orders to attack the 
Si yu (Western Asia). In the space of six years he suc- 
ceeded in extending the frontier of the empire by nearly 
ten thousand 71. 

On the 20th of the first month (February 13) of 1259, 
Chang Te set out as a courier dispatched to the west (to 
the prince Hulagu). After leaving Ho-lin3™ he travelled 


8% Ho lin is the Chinese name for Karakorum, the celebrated residence 
of Chinghiz’ firat successors. The full name, as it appears in the Yuan 
shi, chap. lviii., is Ha-la ho-lin. It is said there that this name is derived 
from the name of a river west of the city. Rashid states (d’Ohsson, i. 
430) that Karakorum was the name of a mountain, from which the city 
received the name. According to the Yuan shi, annals, Ogotai Khan, in 
1235, in spring, ordered to raise the walls of Ha-la ho-lin and to build the 
palace Wan an kung within it. His successors Kuyuk and Mangu resided 
there ; but Kubilai Khan transferred, in 1260, the residence to Za tu or 
the present Peking. Pl. Carpini, in 1246, was the firat Western medieval 
traveller to mention Karakorum (i. c., 608). He was near the city, but 
did not see it. Light years later (in 1254) Rubruk visited this place, and 
left an account of Karakorum (i. ¢., 345). ML Polo (i. 227) gives also a 
short description of the city from hearsay. 

In 1825 A. Rémusat published, under the title “ Recherches sur la Ville 
de Karakorum,” an interesting paper on the ancient Mongol capital, and 
tried to determine its site from ancient Chiuese itineraries. After Rubruck, 
for four centuries and a half no European traveller had passed through 
the country where the ruins of that celebrated city had to be looked 
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through the country of Wu-sun® in a north-western 
direction more than 200 Ji, the ground rising gradually. 
After a halt, the traveller then crossed the Han Hat. 
The country was very high and cold, and notwithstanding 
the great heat in summer, the snow never melts there. 
The rocky mountains were covered all over with fine pine 
trees.* After seven days travelling in a south-western 
direction, Chang Te had crossed the Han hai” and de- 


for, when in about 1713 the Jesuit missionaries visited the valley of the 
Orkhon ; and 160 years later, Paderin, Russian Consul at Urga, tried to 
decide the question of the position of ancient Karakorum by local inves- 
tigation. Guided by the itinerary of the Chinese medieval traveller Chang 
Te hui (see notes 104, 127), he succeeded in discovering, at a distance of 
thirty or forty English miles south-east of lake Ughei nor, and from four to 
six miles west of the Orkhon river, the ruins of an ancient city, which the 
Mongols called Khara kherem (Black rampart), also Khara balgasun (Black 
city). This he believes was ancient Karakorum. The account given by 
Paderin of his journey and his discovery was published in the “ Proceedings 
of the Russian Geographical Society,” 1873. An English translation of 
this paper by Mad. Fedchenko, annotated by Colonel Yule, appeared in 
the “ Geographical Magazine,” 1874, p. 137 segg. It seems, however, that 
Paderin is mistaken in his supposition. At least it does not agree with 
the position assigned to the ancient Mongol residence in the Mongol 
annals Erdenin erikhe, translated into Russian in 1883 by Professor 
Pozdneyeff. It is there positively stated (p. 110, note 2) that the monas- 
tery of Erdenidsu, founded in 1585, was erected on the ruins of that city, 
which once had been built by order of Ogotai Khan, and where he had 
established his residence ; and where, after the expulsion of the Mongols 
from China, Togontemur again had fixed the Mongol court. This vast 
monastery still exists, one English mile, or more, east of the Orkhon. It 
has even been astronomically determined by the Jesuit missionaries, and 
is marked on our maps of Mongolia. Pozdneyeff, who visited the place in 
1877, obligingly informs me that the square earthen wall surrounding the 
monastery of Erdenidsu, and measuring about an English mile in circum- 
ference, may well be the very wall of ancient Karakorum. 

85 There was before our era, and in the early period after it, a people 
called Wu-sun, who dwelt at first north of the present province of Kan su, 
and emigrated subsequently to Dsungaria. In the time of the Mongols it 
had disappeared centuries ago. The Chinese, however, like to use ancient 
names of countries in their books. Compare note 319. 4 

306 My translation of the above somewhat obscure passage is perhaps 
not correct ; for the literal meaning of it would be: The stones (rocks) of 
the mountains all bear figures of pine trees. 

%7 About the Han hai see note 9. Chang Te, as appears from his 
account, comprises in this appellation the Khangai and the Altai moun- 
tains, and the elevated plateau between these ranges. 
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scending gradually for 300 Ji, arrived at a river several li 
broad. It was called Hun mu-lien and in summer often 
overflows the country. He crossed the river in a boat, 
and a few days later passed the river Lung-gu. 

Thence he proceeded again in a north-western direction, 
the distance by road southward to Bie-shi-ba-li* at the 
nearest point being 500 i. There were a great number of 
Chinese (in the country through which the traveller was 
now passing).#1 They cultivate wheat, barley, shu (millet, 
Panicum miliaceum), and ‘wu (Setaria italica). 

The river (Lung-gu) flows westward, stagnates and 
forms a lake, which is more than a thousand i in cir- 


398 Hun muren or Hun river. Hun in Mongol as well as in Chinese 
means “muddy.” Another Chinese traveller, a contemporary of Ch'ang 
Te, calla the Tula river Hun Du-la. See note 127. The commentators 
of the Si shi ki agree in identifying the Hun muren of the medieval tra- 
veller with the Dsapkhan of our days. Matussofisky, in July 1870, went 
along the southern bank of this river, in its middle part, for more than seventy 
miles, According to him (Potanin’s “ Mongolia,” i. 367), it forms many 
branches ; its water is generally deep; fords are not frequent. It hasa 
rapid current, and overflows sometimes the adjacent lowlands, Pevtsoff (p. 
41), who in September 1878 saw the same portion of the river, but it seems 
at the time of low water, says that the water of the Dsapkhan is generally 
shallow, seldom attaining a depth of six or seven feet, whilst its breadth 
varies from 80 to 140 feet. Potanin, U. o., 222, crossed the Upper Dsapkhan 
in July 1877, where it was fordable. But the identification of the Hun 
muren of the Chinese traveller with the Dsapkhan 1s not free from doubt ; 
for Chiang Te states that a few days after crossing the Hun muren he 
reached the Ulungur river. The distance between this river and the 
Dsapkhan, as the crow flies, is more than 230 English miles, and the Altai 
with its difficult defiles has to be crossed. Ch'ang Te does not mention at 
all this mountain range. Perhaps his Hun muren was the Black Irtysh, 
which is a more important river than the Dsapkhan. 

*® Doubtless the UJlungur river, which discharges itself into the Kizil- 
bash lake. 

20 Brishbalik: ; see notes 155, 157. Thus Ch'ang Te’s route lay more to 
the north than that followed by Ch'ang chun. 

3 The traveller evidently proceeded along the Ulungur river down to 
lake Kizilbash, where still a cart-way exists (see note 151). There is now 
near the mouth of the Ulungur a Chinese city, Bulun tokhoi, founded in 
1872; but, as Przewalsky states (‘‘Tibet,” 14), there was a Chinese settle- 
ment before that time. According to Potanin (1. ¢, i. 15), Chinese and 
Turguts cultivate the land around this city. They sow wheat, barley, 
millet, Setaria italica, &c. 
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cumference. Its name is Ki-tse-li-ba-sz*2 It abounds 
in excellent fish. There are mills (on the river) which 
are put in motion by the running water. 

Proceeding gradually westward, Chang Te arrived at a 
city called Ye-man.*3 Farther to the south-west a city 
Bu-lo*4 was reached. In this country wheat and rice are 
cultivated. On the mountains many po trees ** are found, 
but they do not thrive vigorously, and grow tortuously 
between the stones. The dwelling-houses and bazaars 
stand interspersed among the gardens. The houses are 
built of clay, and the windows furnished with glass. 

To the north of this place (Bu-lo) is the Hai tte shan 
(the iron hill of the lake). A furious wind comes out from 
the hill (or mountain) and blows people passing there into 
the lake.3!6 


312 For the first information regarding the Aizdbash or Ulungur lake, 
as it is more commonly called now-a-days, we are indebted to Sosnoffsky 
and Matussofisky, who in 1873 visited it, and explored the country around 
1t. Before that time the existence of a lake called Kizilbash was known 
to us only from Chinese maps and from Ch'ang Te’s narrative. Potanin 
saw the same lake in 1876, and Przewalsky in 1879, on his journey to 
Tibet, passed by the Ulungur lake, and then proceeded along the river of 
the same name, which, as I have stated, discharges mto the lake near 
Bulun tokhoi. According to Przewalsky, the lake as well as the river 
abound in fish, of which the most common are a Squalius and Carassius 
vulgaris (Crucian), 

The Kizilbash 1s also mentioned in the Yuan shi. In chap, exlix., bio- 
graphy of Ze hat, it 1s stated that Dye bo (the famous Mongol general, 
Tyebe of Rashid-eddin), on his expedition to the west, passed by the lake 
Kv-tse-it-ba-shi and attacked 7"ze shan (iron hill). 

313 Ye-man is probably intended for Hm or Imil, which was the name 
of a city situated on a river of the game name 1n the days of the Mongols. 
The river has still the same name. It is an eastern affluent of the Alakul 
lake. I shal] speak more in detail of this place in Book III. 

314 Evidently the same as the city of Bu-la in Ye li Ch'u ts'av’s narra- 
tive. See note 16. 

315 Po is the Chinese name for Thuja orientalis, a species confined to 
Eastern Asia. Our traveller saw probably junzperus shrubs. 

318 There can be no doubt that the lake here alluded to is the Ala kul. 
Pl. Carpini as well as Rubruk, on their journey to the Great Khan, passed 
by this lake. Carpini (751), after mentioning the city of Omyl (Emil; see 
note 313), continues: “Inde exeuntes quoddam mare non multum mag- 
num invenimus, In littore autem illius maris est quidam mons parvus, 1n 
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Proceeding south-west twenty it, Chiang Te reached a 
defile which was called Z*ie-mu-rh tsan-cha. It was 
guarded by Chinese. The way leading through the defile 
was very rugged, with overhanging rocks.2” After quitting 


quo est quoddam foramen ut dicitur, unde in hyeme exeunt tam magne 
tempestates ventorum, quod homines vix et cum magno periculo pussunt 
transire. In estate autem ibi semper auditur quidam sonitus ventorum, 
sed tenuiter de foramine exit, sicut nobis incole referebant. Per littora 
illius maris ivimus per plures dies ; quod mare plures insulas habet ; et 
illud demisimus a sinistris.” 

Rubruk (294), after quitting Aazdak, arrived in four days at a great 
lake, with a great island in it. A valley opened upon the head of the lake 
from the south-east, and up this valley among the mountains was another 
lake. Through this gorge at times such furious gusts of wind blew that 
riders were apt to be blown into the lake. 

Putimtsoff, a Russian traveller, was the first who visited the Alakul 
lake in modern times, in 1811. Thirty years later Schrenk explored the 
lake and its environs (Peterm. “ Geogr. Mitth.,” 1868, p. 80). Since the 
Russian occupation of those tracts the Alakul has frequently been visited 
and described by European travellers. See Morgan’s account of the lake 
in his translation of Przewalsky’s “ Journey to the Lob nor,” p. 188 segq. ; 
Kostenko’s “ Turkestan,” i. 171. At the present day the Alakul consists 
of three lakes. From the largest of these three, the Alakul strictly 
speaking, rises the black rocky cone called Aral tube (insular peak), 630 
feet above the surface of the water. This is probably the “‘7"te shan (or 
iron hill) of the lake,” noticed in our Chinese narrative, and mentioned 
also in the Yuan shi (see note 312). Near it is a second small island, and 
some versts to the north a rock rises straight up from the water, connected 
with the shore by a narrow neck of land. To the south-east of the Alakul 
is another lake, Djelanashch kul or “ open lake,” so called because it can be 
seen from a great many points in the neighbourhood. This is probably 
the second lake which Rubruk saw. It has no communication with the 
Alakul, Rubruk’s valley opening upon the head of the lake from the 
south-east can also be identified. It is the’narrow valley separating the 
Barlyk from the Alatau range, which leads in a south-eastern direction to 
the steppes of Mongolia. Kostenko (“ Turkestan,” i. 55) states that this 
gorge, known under the name of KXaptagai, is famed in the whole of 
Central Asia for the violent tempests which blow in it, and frequently put 
a stop to all communications. Morgan reports that the Kirghizes and the 
Tartars have s legend that this wind issues from some caverns which the 
Kalmuks have in vain tried to fill up with stones. It must be noticed 
that Chang Te, in speaking of the iron hill in the lake, only states that 
it is to the north of the place he passed through. He did not himself see the 
Alakul. 

3” Twenty & is, it seems, a mistake. The text leads us to understand 
twenty li from the city of Bu-lo, Wylie suggests that 7"te-mu-rh tsan- 
cha may be intended for “temor cham,” iron road, or “ temor cham chab- 
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this defile Chiang Te arrived at A-li-ma-li®® There the 
reservoirs in the market-places were connected by running 
water. As regards fruits, there were melons, grapes, and 
pomegranates of excellent quality. The Hui-ho (Moham- 
medans) in A-Ji-ma-li lived mixed up with the Chinese, 
and gradually their customs had got changed into the 
customs of the middle kingdom. 

South (of Alimalik) there was a city called Ch i-mu-rh. 
Amongst the inhabitants there were a great many Chinese 
from Ping and Fen.*!9 

There is in this country an animal which resembles a 
tiger, but its hair is more dense, and is gold-coloured, 
while the skin is without stripes. It is very ferocious and 
attacks men®° There is also an insect resembling a 
spider. When the poison of it enters a man’s body, vio- 
lent thirst is felt. Should he then drink water he will die 
instantly ; but when he can intoxicate himself by grape 
wine to induce vomiting, then the poison is neutra- 
lised.##4. They have also a kind of wine with a strong 
smell, 


sar,” iron roadwav, in Mongol. There can be no doubt that the defile here 
noticed is the same deseribed in Chang ch'un’s itinerary, and passed by 
the latter before armving at Almahk. See note 170; compare also 
note 443. 

318 Almalik ; see note 172. 

319 Ping or Ping chow was the name of one of the twelve provinces into 
which China was divided 4000 years ago, corresponding to the northern part 
of the present provinces of Chili and Shansi. We must not be surprised 
at meeting with this name in an article written in the thirteenth century, 
after it had disappeared from Chinese maps for many centuries. Chinese 
authors even in our days consider it a requisite of the erudite style to use 
the most ancient names of places in their writings, instead of the common 
ones. Fen means Fen chou, now Fen chou fu in Shansi. See also note 
305. Even at the present time the people of the province of Shansi are 
much inclined to seek their fortune far from their native soil. 

320 Pallas in his “ Nachrichten uber die Mongol. Volker,” i. 36, states 
that the Kalmuks told him about a beast called Khara khulla (black-eared) 
which is found mn the Altai mountains. According to their description, 1t 
resembles the lion, and is very ferocious. Its fur is long-haired and of a 
deep brown colour. This beast, as well as that mentioned in the Chinese 
narrative, is the desert lynx, Felis caracal, which, as is known, possesses 
great strength and fierceness, Its fur is not spotted, as that of the common 
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Going from the city of Bu-lo westward, the coins in use 
are made of gold, silver, and copper, and bear inscriptions, 
but they have no square holes.®” 


European lynx. The latter is ajso found in Central and Eastern Asia, and, 
as Radde states, the Siberian lynxes are not spotted. The fur of the lynx 
is much appreciated by the Mongols. They call it sheluss. Rubruck (231) 
mentions, among the furs used by the Mongols, the papio, which properly 
means the baboon ; but most probably he saw skins of the lynx. 

31 Schuyler (“ Turkestan,” ii. 123) states : “ This region (Aulie ata on 
the Talas river) is infested by the kurakurt (black worm) spiders (Latro- 
dectes lugubris), by far the most venomous of all such vermin native to 
this country. It is said that its poison will killaman. The Kirghizes 
annually lose many animals through the bite of this spider.” Jbid., 128: 
“The tarantula (Lycosa singoriensts) is black with a body of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, covered with dark brown or black hair. The phalange 
(Solpugo araneoides and S. intreyida) is of a yellowish or reddish brown, 
also with long hair, and when walking seems as large as one’s two fists. 
They frequent the steppes and live in the sand.” 

A very correct Chinese description of the phalange is found in the Si yi 
wen kien lu, a record of Eastern Turkestan and Central Asia, published in 
1777, by a Manchu officer, from personal observation. The author states : 
‘*Yhe pa cha chung (insect with eight legs) is found everywhere in the 
countries of the new frontier (Turkestan). It resembles the spider, and is 
of globular form and dirty yellow colour. It has eight not very long legs 
and a reddish-brown mouth. The mouth is formed by four branches. (I 
may observe that the mandibles of the phalange present four sharp claws, 
with which they inflict wounds.) When the insect bites iron, it can be 
heard. Its body is yellowish green; the skin is transparent, like that 
of the silkworm. It is found in damp places near canals, and also in 
houses, The larger ones are the size of a hen’s egg; the smaller ones are 
as big as a walnut. When violent wind blows, they quit their holes, and, 
aided by the wind, enter the houses. They run very quickly, and when 
angry, rise on their eight legs and attack men. If one should happen to 
creep upon a man’s body, he must not touch it, but wait until it goes away 
of its own accord, when there will be no danger. But as soon as one 
interferes with the insect he ia bitten immediately. The poison enters the 
body, causes great pain, and penetrates to the heart and to the marrow of 
the bones. ‘When in such a case immediate help cannot be obtained, the 
roan’s body will mortify and death will ensue. When he has been only 
slightly bitten, if he catch the insect and bruise it, there will be no danger. 
But when it has succeeded in spitting a white web on the wound, then 
death will be inevitable. Sometimes the sap expressed from the plant tsien 
tao (a kind of madder plant, Rubsa) and applied to the wound is useful, 
but generally out of a hundred men bitten by the pa cha chung, only one 
or two escape.” 

332 ‘The Chinese have only copper coins, which are provided with square 
holes. Ingots of silver, estimated by weight, form the money in use. 
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Chang Te now entered the country called Ma-a5% 
where the people (in winter) are used to put horses to 
sledges, and carry heavy burdens in this manner from 
station to station, going very quickly. It is reported that 
the Ki-li-ki-sz (Kirghizes; see note 262) instead of horses 
use dogs (for drawing sledges),5* 

On the 24th of the second month (March 18) Chang 
Te passed between the two mountains J-tu. The ground 
there was level and the population numerous. The 
country was intersected in all directions by canals, which 
irrigated the fields. Numerous ancient walls and other 
ruins were seen. The people said that in former times the 
K‘i-tan dwelt there®6 Chang Te calculated that this 
country was 15,000 /z distant from Ho-lin (Karakorum),*? 
In the neighbourhood there is a river called Yi-yun, it 


333 Tt is difficult to say what country is intended by Ma-a, perhaps 
Mavar-an-nahar, by which term the Mohammedan authors understand 
what we call Z'ransoxiana, the countries beyond (east of) the Oxus. 
Mavar-an-nahar, in Arabic, has also the meaning “ transfluvialis.” Pro- 
perly only the land between the Oxus (Dphun) and the Iaxartes (Sihun) 
was called so, whilst the countries east of the Sihun were comprised in 
the general name of Turkestan. But d’Herbelot (“ Bibl. Onient.,” art. 
“Sihoun ”) observes, that the Mohammedan authors very often confounded 
Turkestan with Mavar-an-nahar. 

34 Although snowfall is not uncommon in Turkestan, and masses of snow 
in winter lie in the mountains there, I do not believe that in the countrie» 
Chang Te passed through sledges have ever been made use of. As to 
dog-sledges, M. Polo (u. 480) mentions them as in use in the dominions 
of King Conchi (Siberia), and Schildberger (beginning of fifteenth century ) 
in Ibir-siir. The Kirghizes in the thirteenth century dwelt on the Irtysb 
and the Upper Yenissei. 

325 Colonel Yule in his “Cathay” (cexiil.), written in 1866, when good 
maps of Turkestan did not yet exist, asks whether Itu of the Chinese tra 
vellers may perhaps mean the two parallel ranges called Ala tagh. Chang 
Te’s way lay indeed, as that of Ch'ang ch'un (see note 185), along the 
northern slope of the Alatau, north of Issikul lake, and crossed 1t in the Aas- 
tek pass, and then came to the river Chu, which runs there in a broad valley 
between the Alatau and the Alesander ranges. 

8 As regards the K‘i tan or Karakhitai and their settlements on the 
Chu river, see notes 22, 179, and 185. 

#7 One of my editions has 5000 li, which would be near the truth. 

I 
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runs bubbling to the east. The natives say that this is 
the source of the Huang ho (Yellow River)” 

On the 28th of the second month (March 22) Chiang Te 
passed 7"a-la-see,™ and on the ist of the third month 
(March 25) arrived at Sai-lan.™ There is a tower (fou- 
t*u) in which the Hui-ho (Mohammedans) worship. 

On the 3d of the third month (March 27) he arrived 
at Bie-shr-lan®** There was at this place a fair of the 
Hui-ho, just as we are accustomed to have on that day in 
our own country. 

On the: 4th of the third month (March 28) he crossed 
the river Hu-k ien in a boat which resembled a Chinese 
lady’s shoe.*® The people said that the sources of this 
river run out from a great mountain in the south. This 
mountain, which produces abundance of yu (jade), is sup- 
posed to be the K*un lun 2% 

Proceeding to the west, one frequently meets tortoises 
and snakes ‘crawling about together.®? In this country 
are post-stations and inns having the appearance of bath- 


3% A mistake for west. 

3 The river V2 yun seems to be the Chu river, or perhaps one of its 
western affluents. The name of Yellow River used here refers, as Colonel 
Yule thinks, to the muddy ovlour of its water. Indeed, the great geography 
of the Chinese empire (Stan Julien, “ Mdlanges de Géogr. Asiat.,” p. 72) 
explains, with respect to the name of the Ch'ut river, that in the language 
of the Dzongars ch'us means ‘ muddy.” 

© Tho city of Zalazs See note 23. 

$8 The city of Sarram. See note 186. Chiang ch'un mentions aleo a 
tower in Sairam. 

8% This name is probably misspelt. It appears, however, also in the 
Yuan shi, chap. cxhx., biography of X‘uo Pao yu, in which it is recorded 
that this general, after taking part m the expedition against the K‘itan, 
and In the sacking of the ordo of Ku-chu ko (Guehluk, gurkhan of the 
Karakhitai, whose residence was on the Chu river), reduced Bie-shilan, 
and then crossed the mver Hu-chang (Sir-dana ; see note 189). It seems 
that by Bie-shi-lan Zashkend is meant. 

3% The 3rd of the third month in China is a holy day and a fair day. 

4 The Sthun or Sir-daria ; see note 189. 

3 Literally, a shoe resembling a bow. 

The Chinese name of the great. mountain range which separates 
Tibet from Eastern Tarkestan. 

*® See note 249. 
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The people pay ten gold coins tax per head per annum 
83a maximum, but a difference is made between the 
rich and the poor. 

On the 8th of the third month (April 1) Chang Te 
arrived at the city of Sun-sz'-kan,™! which is very large and 
populous, Just at that time a great many flowers were in 
bloom. Among the plants of that country, only the mo lz 
hua (Jasminum sambac), the tstang wet (a rose), and the 
met kus (also a rose) are the same as in China. There are 
numerous other flowers, the names of which cannot be 
recollected. West of the city (of Samarkand) the people 
cultivate vines, the common rice, and wheat, which is 
sown in autumn (winter-wheat). 

The country produces many medicinal plants, all un- 
known in China, and very efficacious in curing diseases. 
There is the a-rh-dj, which resembles the kw shen (a 
leguminous plant, Sophora angustrfolia in Japan), and 
cures the ulcers of horses, It 1s also useful in cases of 
wounds and in the prevention of miscarriage. Taking a 
dose the size of a bean and swallowing it, the patient will 
recover. The a-si-rh resembles the é2 kw »1 (cortex radicis 
Lye), and is useful in cases of retained placenta. It is 
also employed in wounds inflicted by sharp weapons when 
the pus is not discharged. Take this medicine, masticate 
and rub it into the wound, when suppuration will appear. 
The nu-k 0-sa-rh resembles the hue keng (Platycodon gran- 
diflorum), and cures wounds inflicted by sharp weapons, 
also rupture of the bowels and of the tendons. By rubbing 
this medicine, after it has been masticated, into the 


38 The traveller means probably caravansaries. 
*%® The Chinese never use glass for their windows, but paper, in the 
north especially. 
3 Rashid reports (d’Ohsson, uli. 127): “ Mangu Khan in 1251 ordered, 
regarding the taxes in Persia, that from the poorest one dumar (a gold 
Poses) bat to beiedletet: and from the richest ten dinars.” 

%1 Samarhind. Bee note 195. 
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affected part, the divided portions will draw together. It 
is impossible to enumerate all the drugs there.*” 

On the 14th of the third month (April 7) Chang Te 
crossed the river An-bu.** In this country it does not 
rain in summer, but it rains in autumn, and then the 
fields become moistened.** There are swarms of locusts, 
and flights of birds appear which eat them. 

On the 19th (April 12) he passed the city of Li-ch'ou.4 
Many mulberry trees and jujubes grow there. There was 
the place where, at the time of the expedition to the west, 
the army rested for some time.” 

On the 26th (April 19) Chiang Te passed the city of 
Ma-lam, and farther on arrived at the city of Na-shang.™ 
All the herb there is mu sw.54° 


#3 The Chinese author, in comparing the medicinal plants of Samarkand 
with those of China, means the drugs (rovts). I am not able to venture 
upon identifying these drugs. 

43 The Amu river or Oxus. See note 213. 

344 This is a correct statement as to Persia and Transoxiana. In China, 
on the contrary, it very seldom rains in autumn or winter, but in the 
hottest season very heavy rains are the rule. 

3% The birds here mentioned belong to a kind of starling, Pastor roseus, 
which is a zealous exterminator of locusts ; and in the countries visited by 
migratory locusts, these useful birds follow them in flocks of hundreds and 
thousands. 

¥6 It is impossible to identify the places mentioned in Chiang Te’s 
itinerary after he crossed the Amu river. Judging from the description 
he gives of the country, there can be little doubt that he followed 
the direct route to Tebriz, where Hulagu had fixed his residence, through 
Khorassan. 

#7 Tt is not said whether Chinghiz Khan's expedition in 1220, or that of 
Hulagu in 1256, is meant, but probably the latter. We have seen that 
Hulagu rested with his army for several months in the prairies of Shubur- 
gan, west of Balkh. There appears in the above parsage, in the Chinese 
text, the term ao-lu-t'un, which Rémueat in his translation takes to be the 
name of a man, Ala-eddin. Pauthier explains that Ao-lu-tun was a 
Mohammedan general in the Mongol army. But the French sinologues 
are mistaken. By ao-tu, which term occurs frequently in the Yuan shi, 
* head-quarters”’ are meant. Thus the Chinese explain this Mongol word. 
Tt is the same as aoul, used in many Asiatic languages to designate an 
encampment of nomades. It bas become also a Russian word. Tun 
means a military camp. - 

8 By Ma-lan and Na-shang probably Merv (Merv) and Mi are 
meant. Both cities are repe-teily mentioned in the Yiian ahi, and 
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On the 29th (April 22) he passed the city of 7%-sao-rh,5 
The mountains there abound in a kind of salt which re- 
sembles shut tsing (rock crystal).®™ 

At a distance of six or seven ii (evidently a mistake) to 
the south-west from this place is (the frontier of) the 
lately conquered realm of the Mu-nat-hi.* All the oxen 
there are black, and bear a hump on the neck.*3 The 
country is destitute of water; the people dig wells on the 
summits of the mountains, and conduct the water several 
tens of /1 down into the plain, for the purpose of irrigating 
their fields, 

This realm (of the Ismaelians) had 360 mountain 
fortresses, all which had been reduced. There was, how- 
ever, west of Dan-han a mountain fortress, Ki-du-bu-gu,** 
on a very steep rock, which could not be reached either 
by arrows or by stones (thrown by catapults). In the 
year 1256 the imperial army arrived at the foot of this 
fortress. The rock was so steep, that when one looked 
upwards his cap fell off. But as the army advanced 
simultaneously from all sides, the enemy was seized with 


marked on the Chinese medieval map. These names are rendered there 
by Ma-lu or Ma-li-wu and Ni-sha-bu-rh. 

4 Rémusat translates mu su by millet. But it means the lucern 
(Medicago sativa), even in our days the favourite fodder plant for horses 
and cattle in Persia. 

359 The name may also be read Ht-sao-rh. Perhaps Sebzivar, west of 
Nishapur. 

%! Conolly, in his journey to the north of India overland, i. 250, speaks 
of rock-salt mines near Nishapur. See also note 235. 

33 The Mulahida or Ismaelians. See note 289. 

%3 The traveller saw the humpbacked cattle, zebu, Bos indicus, #o 
common all over India and the whole of Perma. The zebu is mentioned 
much earher in Chinese booka, The history of the Posterior Han dynasty, 
in the beginning of our era, speaks of the feng niu, humpback oxen, as 
found in Z7"1ao chi, a far country in the west, which seems to answer to 
Persia (Tadjiks). 

354''This is still the custom all over Persia. The aqueducts are all sub- 
terraneons, in order to prevent the evaporation of the water. As in Persia 
it never rains in summer, agricuiture would be impossible there without 
this artifici! irrigation. 

3 Ghirdkuh is meant ; see note 290. Dan-han is evidently intended 
for Damghan. 
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toxrux. The minister, Da-dje Na-shi-rh, was delegated to 
offer submission.* After this Wu-lu-wu-nai suan-t'an 
surrendered. Suan-t‘an (in their language) means kuo 
wang (king). His father with ene part of the army 
maintained himself in the (other) mountain fortresses, 
Then the son received orders (from Hulagu) to take these 
fortresses, and in seven days all surrendered.*” The booty 
of gold, precious stones, and other precious things was 
enormous. Among the spoil were girdles valued at a 
thousand silver hw each.2* 


Let me quote for comparison, from the biography of the above- 
mentioned general, Kuo K‘an, the accounts given about the capture 
of the fortresses of the Iemaelians, 

Kuo K‘an was ordered to take part in the expedition to the west 
commanded by the prince Hu-lv-wu (Hulagu). In the year 1253 
the army (i¢., the vanguard commanded by Kitubuka) reached the 
realm of Mu-nat-kt. The roads had been made impassable by the 
enemy by means of trenches and wells; and the wells had been 
poisoned. But Kuo K‘an defeated the army of the Mu-nai-hi, took 
u hundred and twenty-eight cities, and killed the commander, Hu- 
du-da-rh wu-dju su-t'an. In the year 1256 Kuo K‘an arrived at 
Ki-du-bu (Ghirdkuh). The fortress was situated on the top of the 
mountain Dan-han. It was only accessible by suspended ladders, 
and these were guarded by the most valiant troops. Kuo K'an 
invested the place (according to the Persian authors the Mongols 
built a wall all round), but it conld not be taken. It was then 
battered by means of catapults (kia pao), when the commandant, 
Bu-djo Na-shi-rh, surrendered. Hu-lie-wu sent Kuo K'an to Wu-lu- 
wu-nat su-t'an to summon him to come and submit in person, Hus 


#6 Rémusat identifies this minister with the celebrated astronomer and 
minister, Nasser eddin of Thus. The Chinese traveller may have intended 
this high officer; but the Persian historians state that Khodja Nasser- 
eddin, as Rashid calls him, was not m Ghirdkuh, but with Rokn-eddin in 
Meimundiz. It seems, however, that Chiang Te confounds the assault of 
the latter place with the capture of Ghirdkuh. 

307 ‘We have seen, in the accounts given by the Persian authors of the 
same events, that Rokn-eddin, having surrendered himself, gave orders to 
the communderts of the fortresses to capitulate. But his father, men- 
tioned in the Chinese report, was not alive at the time spoken of. He 
had been slain in December 1255. 

38 Up to the present time the rich in Persia adorn their girdles with 
precious stones of great value. 
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father, A-li, maintained: himself in the western fortsecc. Kuo K'an 
took it, and then went to the eastern one, forced it also, and killed 
all the people * 


The army of the Mu-la-hi consisted exclusively of 
Assassins. They were accustomed, when they saw a 
young man, to seduce him by holding out some advan- 
tage, and brought him to feel no repugnance to assassinat- 
ing his father or brother. After this they enrolled him, 
and having been intoxicated by wine, he was carried into 
a cavern, and there diverted by music and fair damsels, 
During several days all his wishes were gratified. Finally, 
he was carried again to the former place, and when he 
awoke they asked him what he had seen, and informed 
him that if he would agree to become a ¢z'e-Ko (Assassin) he 
would enjoy after death all that happiness by which he 
was surrounded. Then they gave him every day certain 
prayers and exorcisms to read. Finally, (his heart became 
so captivated that) he was not afraid to execute any 
commission, and accomplish it without fear of death. 
The Mu-la-hi sent their emissaries secretly to the 
countries which had not yet submitted, with orders to 


359 Compare notes 356, 357. By A la, evidently Ala-eddin, the father 
of Rokn-eddin, is meant. He was dead at the time spoken of, but he was 
alive at the beginning of the siege of the fortresses. It 1s reported that 
Ala-eddin had succeeded in sending reinforcements to the invested fortress 
Ghirdkuh (d’Ohsson, 1. 189). 

3 The Chinese text has tze ko. The first character means “to stab,” 
the second “guest Both in combination mean, not a simple assassin, but 
an assassin sent by the orders of another to stab aman. Thus the Chinese 
term te L'o would be more significant for designating the Ismachans than 
our “ Assng-in.” This latter term was carried to Europe by the Crusa- 
ders, & de Sacy thinks that they were called Haghishrya or Hashishin, 
from their use of the preparation of hemp called hashish; and thence, 
through their system of rourder, came the modern application of the word 
ascncyin. 

Rubruk, p. 265, states : ‘“‘ Mare Caspinm habet montes Mulsch, hoc est 
Azasinorum ad orientem.” Jbid., p. 347. ‘‘Mangu Chan must fratrem 
suum uterinum in terram Hasasinorum qui diaitur Mulihet ab eis, et precepit 
quod omnes interficiantur.” 

M. Polo, i. 145, calls the country of the Ismrslinn7 also Mulahet, and his 
aocuut of their mystical cult is almost exactly the same as given by the 
Chinese author. 
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stab the rulers. It was the same with regard to women. 
(I understand they were also sent to assassinate.) The 
realm of the Mu-la-hi was hated in the western countries. 
During forty years they had spread terror through the 
neighbouring kingdoms, but when the imperial army 
arrived they were exterminated; not one escaped. 

On the 6th of the fourth month (April 28) Ch'ang Te 
passed the city of Ghi li-rh.®! There the snakes all have 
four feet and are five feet long. The head is black and 
the body yellow. The skin resembles that of the sha yi 
(shark), They eject from the morth a handsome red 
substance, "62 

In Kuo K‘an’s biography we read : In the first month (January 
and February) of 1257, Kuo K'an reached Wu-le-rh (I suppose the 
same as Ghi-li-rh). The enemy was enticed into an ambuscade and 
defeated. Hai-ya su-t‘an (Sultan Giath ?) submitted. 

Ch'ang Te passed the city of (or the city belonging to) 
A-la-ding (Ala-eddin) and Ma-ize-ts'ang-rh®® There the 
people had their hair dishevelled, and wrapped their heads 
with a red turban. 

Kuo K'an’s biography : Proceeding farther to the west, he reached 
the dominions of A-la-ding, and dispersed his army of 30,000 men. 


Ma-dsa-da-rh su-t'an surrendered. (There is evidently a confusion of 
the names.) 


Henceforth Ch'ang Te’s narrative loses the character of 
a diary. He says nothing more about the way followed 
farther on, or about his mission to Hulagu. The last date 
he gives in his diary is the 6th of the fourth month (April 
28). His journey from Karakorum to Ghi-li-rh (some- 
where near Mazanderan), February 13th—April 28th, 


1 Tt is impossible to identify this place, but probably 1t was near the 
eastern border of the province of Mazanderan. 

%2 Perhaps the traveller saw chameleons. These hrards, as is known, 
have a long prehenmle tail. Their tongue is long and red, and covered 
with a viscid saliva, being darted at thar prey. But chameleons are not so 
long aa the narrative states, 

8 Perhaps Masanderan is meant ; bat in Kuo K'an’s biography almost 
the same name is given to a sultan. 
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1259, had taken seventy-four days. Hulagu, as the 
Persian authors report, was at that time in Tebriz, where 
he had established his residence. It was only in September 
of 1259 that he started for the expedition to Syria. The 
rest of the Si shi ki consists, as we shall see, in relating 
the military events before Ch’ang Te’s arrival, in accounts 
of the newly-conquered countries in Western Asia, their 
products, the customs of the people, &. The traveller 
seems to report only what he had heard. At the end of 
the narrative it is stated that he was abroad fourteen 
months. His diary embraces only a period of two months 
and a half. No indication is found there where he spent 
the rest of the time. Let us see what the traveller further 
reports. 


Since the imperial (Mongol) armies had entered the Si 
yii (the countries of the west), about thirty realms had 
been conquered. 

There is a Buddhist kingdom (Fo kuo) called K't-shi-m 
(Cashmere), situated north-west of Yon-du (Hindustan). 
There the cloths and the cup * of Shi-kia (Sakiamuni or 
Buddha) are handed down from generation to generation. 
The men in that country have a venerable and patriarchal 
appearance. They look like the paintings we see in China 
representing Za-mo% They (the religious) eat only 
lenten food. One man consumes in a day one ho ™® of 
rice. They spend the whole day till late at night in 
religious exercises and contemplation.*” 


#4 The cup of a Buddhist monk (patra in Sanskrit). 

3 Ta-mo is Bodhi-dharma, the twenty-eighth of the Buddhist patriarchs 
in Indya, who went to China in the first half of the.sixth century, and 
established there the doctrine of Buddha (Edkins, “Chinese Buddhism,” 99), 
The French missionaries in former times, who wished at any cost to prove 
the early existence of Christianity in China, when they first met the name 
of Za-mo in Chinese books, had no doubt that the apostle Thomas was 
meant, who thus had carried the Christian faith to China. See Gaubil’s 
“Histoire de l’Astronomie Chinoize,” p. 56, note. 

3 One ho is as much as can be held with both hands placed together. 

 M. Polo (i. 175) states with respect to Cashmere: “Indeed this 
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The biography of Kuo K'an mentions also K’s shi mi (Cachroere) 
and a Sultan Hu-li, who suiccndered to the Mongol arms.* 


In the year 1258% the kingdom of Bao-da* was 
taken. It stretches from north to south 2000 k. The 
king had the title of Ha-li-fa (calif). The city (the 
capital) was divided into a western and an eastern part. 
A large river ran between them. The western city had no 
walls, but the eastern one was fortified, and the walls were 
built of large bricks. The upper part of the walls was of 
splendid construction.®”! 

When the imperial army arrived beneath the walls, the 
battle began, and a great victory was gained over 400,000 
men, At first the western city was taken and the popu- 
lation massacred; then the army continued besieging the 
eastern city. After six days’ storming *” it was taken, 


country is the very original source from which idolatry (t.¢., Buddhism) 
has spread abroad,” And farther on we read: “There are in this country 
eremites, who dwell in seclusion and practise great abstinence in eating 
and drinking,” &c. 

#5 ‘We read in the Yuan shi, annals, s. a. 1253: The emperor (Mangu) 
sent the generale Ta-ta-rh-dat and Sa-li tuluhua to Hin du-s? and 
K‘ve-she-mi-rh. This fact is confirmed by Rashid-eddin, who states that 
when Hulagu received orders to attack Iran, Sale noyen was sent with 
2000 men to Hindustan and Cashmere to conquer and to govern these 
countries, He was subordinated to the command of Hulagu. Sali 
succeeded in conquering many countries, and made great booty, which he 
offered to Hulagu, together with many Hindu prisoners, 

As Rashid informs us that Sah belonged to the tribe of the Zatars 
Tutukaltuts, it 1s possible that the correct reading of the above Chinese 
passage would be: The emperor sent the general 7'a-ta-rh-dai Sa-li tu-lu-hua, 
&o. J'u-lu-hua is probably intended for daruga, governor. See note 695. 
Compare d'Ohason, ii. 280, and Berezin’s “ Rashid,” i. 63. 

3 Rémusat and Pauthier translate: 1257. The Chinese text has anq 
e2¢, which indeed answers to the year 1257. But as the Chinese year began 
in February, the end of the year ting sze was in January 1258, and just in 
January 1258 Bagdad was taken, according to the Persian authors. 

370 T may observe that M. Polo (i. 64) terms Bagdad Baudas. 

#71 ‘This description of Bagdad agrees perfectly with the accounts left by 
the Mohammedan authors of the residence of the Calif. Ancient Bagdad 
was situated on the eastern border of the Tigris, and was fortified, whilst 
the suburb Karehi, situated on the western border, had no walls. 

#3 The Persian authors also state that Bagdad was taken after six days’ 


atorming. 
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and several tens of thoucends were killed. The Ha-li-fa 
tried to flee in a boat, but was captured. 


In Kuo K'an’s biography we find some additional details about 
the capture of Bagdad :— 

Bao-da is a great kingdom in the west. It is 8000 + in circum- 
ference. Between the two cities there runsa large mver. At the 
time of the siege Kuo K'an constructed floating bridges to inter- 
cept the retreat of the enemy on the river. After the city was taken 
the Ha-ls-fa tned to flee in a boat, but having seen that the river 
was barred, he went himself to the encampment (of the Mongols) and 
surrendered. 

In the same biography a general of the Ha-lr-fa, by name Djou- 
da-rh, 1s mentioned, who was pursued by Kuo K’an. In the evening 
the Mongol army was tired and wished to rest, but Kuo K'an did 
not permit this, and so proceeded more than ten 4 farther on. In 
the same night there was a heavy rain, and the place at which they 
first wished to rest was inundated, the water there being several 
feet deep. On the next day Djou-da-rh was captured and eae- 
cuted.73 Kuo K'an took more than three hundred cities. 


The kingdom of the Ha-li-fa at that time, considering 
its wealth and its numeious population, stood at the head 
of all the realms in the regions of the west. The palace 
of the Ha-li-fa was built of fragrant and precious woods.5# 
The walls of it were constructed of black and white jade. 
It is impossible to imagine the quantity of gold and 
precious stones found there. The wives of the Ha-li-fa 
were all from China® There were large pearls called tar 


73 Tt seems that by Djou-da-rh the minister and general of the Calif, 
Devatdar, is meant. 

%4 These woods are enumerated in the teat, namely: 1. Chen (properly 
Ci'en hvang), aloe-wood, highly prized in the East. It is yielded by 
Aguiaria Agallocha mn India The aloe-wood of Cochin-China is obtained 
from Aloerylon Agallochwm. 2, Tan (properly t'an htang) 1s sandal wood, 
yielded by Santalum album. 3. Wu mu, ebony, derived from various trees, 
the best from Dropyros Ebenus. 4. Hang chen hang, a red fragrant 
wood, cbtained from Cyminosma resinosa, a tree of the Indian Archipelago. 
In Kuo K'an’s biography it 18 stated that owing to the conflagration of 
the Calif’s palace the air was impregnated with fragrance to a dist-ice 
of a hundred ii. 

5 An absurd ct-tement, There is evidently some mistake in the text. 
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sut tan3™ lan shis” se se° hin kang isuan3” and many 
other precious things. Girdles were found which might 
be estimated at a thousand Jiang of gold. 

This kingdom had endured for more than six hundred 
years under forty rulers, down to the time of the (last) 
Ha-li-fa, when it became extinct. 

The people there are handsomer than in other countries. 
The horses bred there are called ¢‘o-bi-ch'a,™! 

The Ha-li-fa did not cheer himself up with wine. His 
beverage consisted of orange-juice with sugar.? They 
have guitars with thirty-six strings. One time the Ha- 
li-fa had headache, and when his physicians could not 
help him, a man was sent for who played on a guitar 
of a new invention with seventy-two strings. His head- 
ache ceased immediately after he heard this music. 

The Ha-li-fa was venerated as a patriarch by all the 
people of the western countries who were subject to him. 


86 Tat sur is the planet Jupiter, tan, a globule Chardin (‘‘ Voyages 
en Perse,” ui. 31) states that the Turks and the Tartars call the pearl 
“margeon,” or globule of light 

377 Evidently the name of a precious stone. See note 407 

#78 Se ee 18 not, as Pauthier believes, a musical mstrument, but the name 
of a precious stone, produced, as the Chinese materia medica states (Pen 
te'ao kang mu, vin. §5), in the country of the Mohammedans That of 
a bluish green colour, like the sea, was called se se at the time of the T'ang 
dynasty Its probably the turquouse See Appendix II, and note 512. 

379 The common Chinese name for d:amond, and not, as Pauthier trans- 
lates, an instrument for boring diamonds. 

*° According to the Mohammedan annals, the Califate of Bagdad en- 
dured 626 years, A.D, 632-1258, under fifty one Califa. 

*! In the Yiian ch'ao p shi we read that under the reign of Ogotai 
Khan, the general Charmahan (see note 280) sent, together with other 
producta from Western Asia, a number of t'obschaut (the Mongol plural 
form of tobich'a) to the Mongol court. This term 1s explamed there by 
“horses from Bageda with long necks and long legs,” which description 
would suit the breed of the eo-called Turkoman horses, highly prized even 
at the present day in Western Asia, In an Usgur-Chinese vocabulary 
of the fifteenth century fobech'a 1s translated by ta s: ma (big western 
horse), See also Shaw's “ Vocabulary of the Turki Language,” p. 71, 
topchag= long-necked Turkoman horse ; and Pavet de Courteille’s ‘‘ Mdm, 
de Baber,” préface. 

333 Sherbet, the favourite cooling drink »n Western Asia, 
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To the west of Bao-da, twenty days’ journey on horse- 
back is the Zien fang*™ and in it the divine envoy of 
Heaven, the (first) patriarch of the western people, is 
buried. The name of this sage was Pei-yen-ba-rh* In 
the interior of the temple there is an iron chain. When 
trying to grasp it, only the true believers will succeed ; 
the unbelievers will never catch it. The people of the 
country have many sacred books written by the Pet-yen- 
ba-rh. The people are wealthy. There are more than 
twenty cities. 


We read in Kuo K’an’s biography : To the west of Bao-da, at a 
distance af 3000 iz, there 1s (the country of) Z"sen fung. The 
general, D)ju-sh2, there sent a letter (to Hulagu) in which he begged 
to offer his submission, All believed that his intention was sincere 
His offer was accepted, and no precautionary measures were taken. 
But Kuo K‘an made the following objection: Do not forget that 
treason on the part of the enemy can put our army in danger. In 
tume of war all 1s deceit. We must take precautions, otherwise we 
risk bringing shame upon ourselves. Precautions were according] 
taken, and indeed Dju-shu came to attack our army, but he was 
defeated by Kuo K'an. Ba-rh suan-f'an (Sultan Bar) surrendered,3% 


To the west of Tien fang is the kingdom of Jf1-s2-rh, 38 
a very rich country. There is gold in the ground. In 
the night at some places a brightness can be seen. The 
people mark it with a feather aud charcoal. When dig- 


38 7"1en fang means ‘‘ Heavenly house” This term here seems to refer 
to the great mosque of Mecca, which encloses the holy Kaaba. Burck- 
hardt in his “ Travels in Arabia,” p 134, calls this great mosque Be:tullah, 
or House of God. Mohammed, as 1s known, is buried in Medina The 
Chinese medieval authors apply generally the name of Tien fang to the 
whole of Arabia. 

384 The Persian perghember, meaning “ prophet.” 

35 Tt 1s difficult to make these confused statements consistent with 
any of the military expeditions of the Mongols, as reported by the Mo- 
hammedan writers. Perhaps the war against Nasser Salah eddin Yussuf 
in Syria is intended. Vassaf gives the text of two long letters Nassar 
exchanged with Hulagu before the hostilities began (d’Ohsson, ui 294). 
Sultan Bar 1s perhaps the Emir Be:bars, who commanded the Egyptian 
army, which entered Syria in 1260. 

388 Egypt, the Mizraum of the Bible. The Arabic name, Misr, denotes 
properly the capital of Kgypt. 
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ging in the daytime pieces as large as a jujube are brought 
to light. *” “Mi-si-rh is 6000 i distant from Bao-da, 


Kuo K'an’s biography : Mé-si-rh is 4000 Ui distant from Tien fang, 
and west of it. Its ruler is called K'o-nat suan-fan.™™ 


West of Mi-si-rh is the sea, and west of the sea is the 
kingdom of Fu-lang. The covering of the head for women 
there resembles much what we see in our paintings repre- 
senting the P‘u-sa. The men are dressed according to 
the custom of the Hw (western barbarians), and are of good 
character. When they go to bed, they do not take off their 
clothes. Husband and wife live separately. 


Biography of Kuo K'an : In the year 1258 (or beginning of 1259, 
see note 369) the prince Hd-lie-ww (Hulagu) ordered Kuo K'an to 
cross the sea on the west and subdue Fu-lang. He summoned the 
ruler to surrender. Wu-du suan-t'an said: “ Last night I dreamed 
of a divine man. Now I see this divine man is the general.” And 
he surrendered immediately. After this the imperial army re- 
turned. ™! 


ans pent cn aad 


87 This sounds like the story reported by Strabo, chap. xvi. 198, who 
states: “ The topazion found on the island of Ophiodes near Egypt 1s a 
gold-coloured diaphanous stone, which is of such a brightness that it can- 
not be seen in the daytime, It 1s only in the night that the gatherer can 
see it.” According to Keferstein (“ Mineralogia Polyglotta,” 59, 60), the 
topazion of Strabo 1s not what we call topaz, but the chlorophan, a variety 
of fluor-spar, which exhibits a phosphorescent Inght when heated; and 
exposed to the sunin the daytime it emits light in the darkness. Diodorus 
Siculus and Pliny mention the same stone. The island where it is found is 
in the Upper Nile, and has been visited by modern travellers. The Chinese 
envoy, Aan Ying, who about a.D. 100 reached the Mediterranean Sea, re- 
ported that in the country of 7a 7s'in (the Roman empire) there is a gem 
emitting light m the mght. Chang Te, in stating the same about gold, 
had probably misunderstood the story he heard about shining stones. 

38 The character nat is probably a muprint for fo, which is very hke 
the former. Then the name of the Sultan would be Ko-to, and could be 
identified with Sultan Xuttuz, who at that time reigned in Egypt. 

3% P'y-sa (Bodhi-satva in Sanskrit) is one of the Buddhost saints, next 
to Buddha most venerated for his love and protection of living beings. His 
idol is represented in almost every Buddhist temple, often in the form of 
a female, and with curious ornaments, especially on the head. 

*” The Chinese are used to sleep in a nude condition. 

01 By Fu-lang doubtless the Franks are meant, the inhnbiterts of the 
western part of Europe. Since the beginning of the fifth century of our 
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There is (in Western Asia) a large bird, above ten feet 
high, with feet like a camel, and of bluish-grey colour. 
When it runs it flaps the wings. It eats fire, and its 


era the Franks are frequently mentioned in the Byzantine annals, by which 
name the chroniclers always designate the nations of Latin and German 
origin. The old German tribe of the Franks first appears in Roman history 
under the reign of the Emperor Valerianus, a.D. 246-253. They then dwelt 
on the Lower Rhine, and afterwards gave rise to that powerful Franconian 
empire which, under Charles the Great, embraced a great part of Europe, 
and with which the history of France and Germany begins. In Du Cange’s 
“Glossarium Medie et Infime Latinitatis,” sub “ Francia,” we read: 
“Cum igifur tam late sese diffudisset Francorum nomen et virtus bellica 
et in exteras et remotas Europe regiones sese propagasset eorum imperium, 
inde factum, ut Graeci non modo, sed etiam Saraceni, Arabes et Abyssim, 
Europeanos populos Francorum nemine donarint.” Du Cange then quotes 
many passages from ancient writers about the meaning of the word Frank 
There can be no doubt that the Persian farang, applied even now-a-days to 
all European nations, originated from our Franks, D’Herbelot, in his “ Bib- 
liothéque Orientale,” observes that the Mohammedan writers applied the 
term Farange or Afrange (Arabic) to the whole of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Rum (the Byzantine or Greek empire, the Fo-lin of the Chinese 
authors). The Franks seem to have been unknown in Persia when the Sas- 
sanian dynasty reigned there (A.D. 226-652). In the “Shah-nameh ” their 
name does not appear, whilst Rum is frequently mentioned there. Mas’udi, 
the well-known Arabic geographer and historian, is well informed regard- 
ing the Franks. The poet Saadi (beginning of the thirteenth century) was, 
it seems, the first Persian author who speaks of the Franks, As we learn 
from his “ Gulistan,” he was made prisoner by them in Tripoli, Compare 
about this term, used by the Mohammedans in the Middle Ages, Yule’s 
“Cathay,” 336. The medieval traveller Mangnolli states : “They term 
us Franks, not from France, but from Frankland.”—J6rd., 292. Pegolotti’s 
‘* Notices’ of the Land Route to Cathay:” “They call Franks all the 
Christians of these parts from Romania westward.” Romania, Rum of 
the Mohammedan authors, is the Greek or Byzantine empire. 

The statement of our Chinese traveller, that a Mongol general should have 
crossed the sea and summoned the king of the Franks, is gbsurd. Itis, how- 
ever, a fact that the Mongols had some differences with the Franks estab- 
lished at Sidon, and Hulagu gave orders to expel the Franks from Syria. 

In the Yuan shi, annals, 8. a. 1341 or 1342, it is stated that the king- 
dom of Fo-lang sent as tribute a beautiful black horse, about eleven feet 
long and six feet eight inches high. It was black all over, except the 
feet, which were white. Colonel Yule has produced evidences (“ Cathay,” 
340) that this horse spoken of in the Ytian annala was brought by Marig- 
nolli, who in his narrative states that he arrived at Peking in 1342, and 
brought great horses for the Khan. 

In the first edition of my ‘“ Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers ” 
I ventured to suggest that the name of Fu-lin or Fu-lan, applied in the 
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eggs are of the size of a sheng (a certain measure for 
grain).%? 
There is a kingdom, Shi-lo-ize (Shiras), which produces 


T'ang history to a country in the far west, may also be intended to desig- 
nate the Franks. But now a closer inquiry into the facts convinces me 
that this view is untenable. Fu-lin in the T'ang history—the name 
appears first in P'ei Ku’s account of Western countries, beginning of the 
seventh century—denotes the Byzantine empire or Rum of the Moham- 
medan authors ; not only the Asiatic part of it, as Dr. Hirth tries to prove 
in his very valuable book, “China and the Roman Orient.” See also 
Colonel Yule’s judicious investigations on the subject, “ Cathay,” lvii. 

It is only once that the ancient name of Fu-lin occurs in the Yuan sbi. 
In the biography of Ai-sic (perhaps Joshua or Joseph), Yuan shi, chap. 
cxxxiv., it is stated that his native country was Fu-lin. It is further said 
there that he was well versed in all languages of the West, and also in 
astronomy and medicine. He served at first Kuyuk Khan. Kubilai Khan 
entrusted him in 1263 with the direction of the astronomical and medical 
boards of the St yw (Western Asia, Persia), Afterwards he received the 
title of Fu-lin wang (prince of Fu-lin). His sons and grandsons, as men- 
tioned in the same biography, have all names which sound like names of 
Christians : Ye-lz-ya (Elias), Lu-ko (Luke), An-tun (Antony). One of his 
daughters was called A-na-st-mu-s2’. 

33 The large bird with camel’s feet is the ostrich, in Persian shutur- 
murg (camel-bird). The statement that when it runs it flaps its wings 
is quite correct. As is well known, the ostrich, notwithstanding its wings 
being well developed, is not able to fly, but. when running rapidly it always 
extends its wings, which fact is also alluded to in Holy Scnpture, Job 
axxix. 18: “What time she lifteth up her wings (thus the correct English 
translation), she scorneth the horse and his mder.” The ostrich, although 
found only in the desert of Africa and Western Asia, was known to the 
Chinese in early times, since their first intercourse with the countries 
of the far west In the History of the Han (Z"sien Han shu, chap. 
xevi,) it is stated that the Emperor Wu t:, B.c. 140-186, first sent an 
embassy to An-si,a country of Western Asia, which, according to the 
description given of it, can only be identified with ancient Parthia, the 
empire of the dynasty of the Arsacides. In this country, the Chinese 
chronicler records, a large bird from eight to nine feet high is found, the 
feet, the breast, and the neck of which make it resemble the camel. It eats 
barley. The name of this bird is ta ma tsvo (the bird of the great horse). It is 
further stated that subsequently the ruler of An si sent an embassy to the 
Chinese emperor, and brought as a present the eggs of this great bird. 
In the Hou Han shu, chap. cxviii, an embassy from An si is mentioned 
again in 4.D. 101. They brought as presents a lion and a large bird. In 
the History of the Wei dynasty, a.p. 386-558, where for the first time the 
name of Po-ss' occurs, used to designate Persia, it is recorded that in that 
country there is a large bird resembling a camel and laying eggs of large size. 
Tt has wings and cannot fly far, It eats grass and flesh, and swallows men. 
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pearls. The name of the ruler is Ao-sz’ A-t‘a-bei. To 
the south-west is the sea (Persian Gulf). The men who 
are engaged in pearl-fishing get into a leather bag, having 
only their hands free. A rope is attached to their loins, 
and thus they glide down to the bottom of the sea. They 
take the pearl-oysters together with sand and mud, and 
put them in the bag. Sometimes they are attacked there 
below by sea-monsters, when they squirt vinegar against 
them and drive them away. When the bag has been 
filled up with oysters, they inform the men above by 
pulling the rope, and are then hoisted up. Sometimes it 
happens that the pearl-fishers die (in the sea). 


The biography of Kuo K'an states: The imperial army (after 
returning from Egypt and Syria) went to the south-west (it is not 
clear from what place) to the kingdom of Shi-lo-tze. The enemy’s 


In the History of the Z"ang (618-907) the camel-bird is again mentivned as 
a bird of Persia. It 1s also stated there that the ruler of Z"u-huo-lo (To- 
kharestan) sent a camel-bird to the Chinese emperor. The Chinese materia 
medica Pen téao kang mu, written in the sixteenth century, gives (chap. 
xlix.) a good description of the ostrich, compiled from ancient authors. It 
is said, amongst other things, to eat copper, iron, stones, &c , and to have 
only two claws on its feet. Its legs are so strong that it can dangerously 
wound a man by jerking. It can run 300 lia day. Its native countries 
are A-dan (Aden), Dju-bo (on the Eastern African coast). A rude but 
tolerably exact drawing of the camel-bird in the Pen tsao proves that the 
ostrich was well known to the Chinese in ancient times, and that they paid 
great attention to it. In the History of the Mong dynasty, chap. cccxxvi., 
the country of Hu-lu-mo-sz’ (Hormuz on the Persian Gulf) 1s mentioned as 
producing ostriches. 

In a learned article on the geographical distribution of the ostrich by 
the well-known ornithologists Hartlaub and Finch (Peterm. “ Geogr. 
Mitth.,” xvi. 380), it is observed that in recent books of ormthology the 
ostrich is always spoken of only as a bird of Africa, whilst Xenophon saw 
it on the borders of the Euphrates ; and ancient Persian authors as well 
as the Chinese mention it as a Persian bird, occurring even 1n the eastern 
part of Persia. The inquiries made on this subject by modern travellers 
have led to the interesting conclusion that up to the present time ostriches 
are met with, although not frequently, in Western Asia. The Prussian 
Consul at Damascus states that every year about 500 ostriches are killed 
in the deserts near that place. The well-known traveller, Vambery, 
informed the authors of the above-mentioned article that ostriches are 
well known in Kerman, and that they are also occasionally killed on the 
Lower Oxus, near Kungrat. 

K 
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troops presented battle, but were defeated at the first attack. The 
Suitan, Huan-ae-gan A-fa-bet, surrendered. 


The country of Yin-du (Hindustan) (amongst the enu- 
merated kingdoms) is the nearest to China. The popula- 
tion of it is estimated at twelve millions of families, 
There are in that country famous medicines, great wal- 
nuts, precious stones, ki she,2 pin tie, and other pro- 
ducts. In this kingdom there are large bells suspended 
near the palace of the ruler. People who have to prefer a 
complaint strike against the bell. Then their names are 
registered and their cause is investigated. The houses 
are made of reeds, As it is very hot there in summer, 
people pass the whole time in the water.2% 


393 Shi-lo-tze seems to denote Sheraz, the capital of Fars. At the time 
the Mongol armies invaded Western Asia, Fars formed a little realm 
governed by attabeys, or ancient governors of the Seldyuks, who had 
become independent. The Chinese characters a-fa-bei are doubtless in- 
tended for this name. When the Mongol armies appeared in Persia, the 
atabey of Fars, Abubekr, had spontaneously rendered homage to Chinghiz, 
and was not troubled in his possessions. H1s son, Saud II., was with the 
army of Hulagu. After his death Mahomet was elevated to the dignity 
of atabey, but he was dethroned by his brother Seldjuk. Hulagu sent a 
division to Shiraz to punish Seldyuk, who was killed. Then Arsh Khatun, 
@ princess of the dynasty of the atabeys of Fars, who had married the 
son of Hulagu, was put on the throne. See Malcolm’s “History of 
Persia,” i. 388-398, and d’Ohsson, iii. 400 segg. What the Chmese 
author reports about pearl-fishing 1s quite exact, and sounds in some parts 
like a translation made from the statements of the ancient Arabic geo- 
graphers regarding pearl-fishing in the Persian Gulf. Mas’udi, i. 328; 
Edrisi, i. 373, 3743 Ibn Batuta, ii. 246. The island of Baharewm is well 
known also in our days for the pearl-oyster beds in its neighbourhood, 
largely worked by the proprietors (Peterm. ‘ Geogr. Mitth.,” 1873, p. 37). 

84 Kt she hiang (chicken-tongue-fragrance), more commonly called tung 
hiang (nail-fragrance), are cloves, the dried aromatic flower-buds of Caryo- 
phyllus aromaticua. 

8 According to the Pen ts'ao kang mu, chap. viii. 36, article ¢'te, iron, 
ptn tte is a very fine steel, brought from Po-sz’ (Persia), which makes very 
sharp swords. In the twelfth century pin fre was brought to China from 
the country of the Ta-sh: (Arabs), who then ruled over the whole of Western 
Asia, This term answers, it seems, to M. Polo's “steel and ondanique,” 
which, according to Yule’s learned investigations (“ M. Polo,” i. 93), is the 
famous “ Indian steel.” 

6 The custom of lying in water is still common during great heats in 
Sind and Mekran. Yule’s “ M. Polo,” i. 123. = 


? 
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The biographer of Kuo K'an is evidently mistaken in speeking, 
after noticing Shiraz, of a country Pim ti, which, as we have 
seen in the Si shi ki, is correctly mentioned among the products 
of India. In this biography it is clearly stated that the imperial 
army reached Pin tte. Kuo K'an defeated the enemy, and Sultan 
Gia-ye surrendered. 


In the seventh month (July, August) of 1259, the 
Sultan 4-dsao of the kingdom Wu-lin came to offer his 
submission. He surrendered 120 large and small cities 
with 70,000 families. In the mountains there much silver 
is found. 


The biographer of Kuo K'an states regarding the same events as 
follows: In the year 1259, the scattered army of the kingdom of 
Wu-lin, amounting to 40,000 warriors, was defeated. The Sultan 
A-bie ding, surrendered, and 124 cities were captured 2% 


The kingdom of the Hei K't-tan (Black K*i-tan) is called 
Ki-li-wan. The name of the ruler is Hu-kiao-ma-ding. 
Having heard of the glory of the prince (Hulagu), he came 
to submit. He has a great city called Ba-Ji-sz’.398 


The biography of Kuo K‘an mentions also K'-li-wan, and states 
that it is south of Wu-lun. The ruler is called Hu-du-ma-ding. 

After this in the biography it is said that the Sz yw (Western Asia) 
was subdued, and Kuo K'an went home to the Emperor Mangu, 
arriving there a short time before the latter died. Mangu Khan 
died in August 1259. 


With Kerman, Chang Te finishes his enumeration of 


37 Iam not prepared to venture any identification with respect to the 
country Wu-lin and the name of its ruler as given by the Chinese authors. 

398 K%-lr-wan is, no doubt, Kerman. The Chinese character wan is easily 
misspelt for man. The Chinese author 1s right in calling Kerman the 
kingdom of the Black K'i-tan, or Karakhitai (kara=black in Mongol, as 
well as in the Turkish languages). This dynasty, originating in Eastern 
Asia (see note 22), reigned in Central and even Western Asia nearly a cen- 
tury, until it was overthrown by Chinghiz in 1218, When the latter had 
left Persia, Borak Hadji, at first an officer of the Khan of Karakhitai, 
afterwards entering the service of the Sultan of Khovarezm, had succeeded 
in establishing himself in Kerman, and founded a dynasty which main- 
tained itself there till 1309 (d’Ohsson, iii. 5-7). The Sultan Hu-kiao-ma- 
ding, or Hu-du-ma-ding, seems to be Kotb-eddin, who reigned about that 
time in Kerman, but he died in 1258 (d’Ohsson, ini. 133). 

As to the city of Ba-li-s2’, it is probably Bardasir, called also Kewashir 
in ancient times the capital of Kerman. See Abulfeda, II. ii, 102; 
d’Obsson, iii, 6, 
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the countries which had recently been invaded and con- 
quered by the Mongol armies. The remainder of his 
report contains only an account of beasts, plants, precious 
stones, and other products found in western countries. 
He adds various miraculous tales which at that time seem 
to have circulated among the Persians. 


The shi-tze (lion). The mane and the tail of the male 
lion are like tassels. By a blow with the tail it can seri- 


2%” The proper name of the lion in Chinese is shi, The character ize, 
in the popular spoken language, is often appended to words without having 
any signification. The lion, although an inhabitant only of Africa and 
Western Asia, was known to the Chinese in early times. It is first men- 
tioned in Chinese books in the second century Bc. In the 7s'ien Han 
shu, chap. xcvi., it is stated that in the kingdom of Wu-ko-shan-li (the 
eastern part of Persia) the animal sh: is found. The accounts of this and 
other western countries, as found in the History of the Early Han, had 
been gathered by the Chinése general Chang Kien, who, about 128 B.o., 
visited Western Asia. Most probably the character sh1, properly meaning 
“master,” was intended to render the Persian name of the lion, which 
is shir. The character shi for lion, now used (with the radical ‘‘ dog”), 
appears first in a Chinese dictionary of about the year A.D. 600. The Hou 
Han shu, chap. cxviii., reports that in a.D. 87 the ruler of An-s: (ancient 
Parthia) sent a lion and an ostrich as presents to the Emperor of China. 
In A.D, 101 another lion was sent from there to China. In the History of 
the Northern Wei (386-558), where Persia is first described under the 
name of Po-sz', lions are mentioned as beasts of that country. The 
History of the T ang speaks of a lion sent by the ruler of K'ang (Samar- 
kand) to the Emperor of China in the seventh century. In the fifteenth 
century, during the Ming period, hons were repeatedly carried from Western 
Asia to China, 

The lion enjoys still a great popularity in China, although now-a-days 
the Chinese know this beast only from ancient paintings, or from the gro- 
tesque ancient marble lions guarding the entrances of the palaces of the 
emperor or the princes. J Shi chen, the author of the Chinese materia 
medica Pen ts'ao kang mu, who wrote in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, gives in chap. xli. some interesting accounts regarding the lion, 
which prove that this animal has made upon the Chinese the same lofty 
impression as upon Western nations, who in their popular traditions always 
consider the lion as the king of animals. Li Shi chen, in explaining the 
Chinese name of the lion, suggests that it was originally called shi (master), 
as being the king of animals. Its Sanscrit name is seng gia (singha). It 
is found in the Western countries, It resembles the tiger, but is smaller. 
The colour of its skin is yellow or like gold. The head is large and like 
copper, the forehead is like iron, the claws are like iron hooks, the teeth 
like a saw, the ears are pointed, the nose is turned up, the eyes shine like 
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ously hurt men.: When it roars, the sound comes out from 
the belly. The horses hearing the roar are seized with 
great terror and urinate blood. 

The wolves in those countries have also manes.* 

The Kung ts‘to (peacocks) of the western countries are 
like the peacocks represented in our paintings, only they 
have the tail covered by the wings. But every day at 
noon the tail opens like a splendid green screen.“ 

There are also Aiang mao (fragrant cats),“°? resembling 


lightning. The roar of the lion resembles thunder. When the lion is 
enraged, it is imposing by its teeth ; when it is cheerful, it is imposing by its 
tail, The tail of the male lion has at its end a large tuft of hair. Its face 
is provided with whiskers. When the lion roars, all other beasts flee away 
and the horses urinate blood. A good drawing of the lion is found in the 
ancient Chinese dictionary Rh ya. The commentator of this dictionary, who 
wrote in the third century, tries to identify the lion (ski) with a beast suan 
nt mentioned in the Rh ya—a completely arbitrary identification. The 
drawings accompanying most of the editions of this dictionary date from the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era, 

The lion seems to have spread in ancient times over the whole of 
Western Asia, as far even as Transoxiana, and was also not uncommon in 
Greece. Alexander the Great is reported by Curtius to have killed a lion 
between the present Samarkand and Bokhara. Weare told by the Persian 
authors that Hulagu, in 1256, arranged a lion-hunt near the Oxus, and that 
ten lions were lulled. As far as I know at the present day of Western 
Asia, lions are found only in Southern Asia, especially near Shiraz, 

40 Perhaps the author speaks of hyenas, 

#1 T have often seen the Chinese name of the peacock translated by 
“bird of Confucius.” Indeed the character Kung represents Confucius’s 
name, and ¢s'zo means bird. But the Chinese do not intend this meaning. 
Kung means also great, excellent ; and in the days of Confucius the pea- 
cock was not known in China. It is first mentioned in the first century of 
our era in the Hou Han shu, chap. cxviii., amongst the animals found in 
T'tao-cht (Persia, Tadjiks), The Pen ts'ao kang mu, chap. xlix. fol. 17, 
gives mo-yu-lo as the Sanscrit name of this hird (its Sanscrit name 1s 
mayura, but in the Tamil language the peacock is myloo or mail, according 
to Balfour’s “ Cycl. of India”), and states that it occurs in Kzao-chi (Cochin- 
China). In China it has always been considered as a rare bird, and our 
traveller Chiang Te seems only to have seen paintings of it in China. Now 
Chinese mandarins wear peacock feathers on their caps as a mark of dis- 
tinction, but the bird is not frequently met with. As is known, the native 
country of the peacock is India, also the Indian Archipelago. 

The author means doubtless the civet cat, which produces the per- 
fume known under the name of civet, and highly prized by the Orien- 
tals. There are two species of Viverra yielding this perfume—V, civeita in 
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our t‘« pao Their excrements and urine are frayiaut 
like musk. 

There are variegated parrots, 

Feng t‘o (wind-camels) are used for despatching couriers. 
They make a thousand / in one day.“ But there are 


Africa, and V. zibetha in Asia, especially in India, Arabia. Both are kept 
in a half-domesticated state for the purpose of yielding civet. 

#3 In the mountains west of Peking this name is applied to Felis micro- 
tis, a wild cat. 

#4 The Pen tsao kang mu, chap. 1. fol. 83, writes the name Feng kio t'o 
(wind-footed camel), explaining that it means swift like the wind. The 
Chinese authors here mean the one-humped camel or dromedary (Camelue 
dromedarius). The latter name is derived from the Greek dpouds, dos, swift. 
So Strabo terms the swift camels with which Alexander the Great pursued 
Darius, and afterwards Bessus, the murderer of the Persian king, to Bac- 
tria. The one-humped camel is a native of Africa and the south-western 
part of Asia, whilst the two-humped camel (Camelus bactrranus) is an in- 
habitant of Central Asia and Mongolia. In a wild state it is found in the 
deserts of Western Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan. It is remarkable 
that the existence of camels, and their usefulness as beasts of burden in 
different parts of the ancient world, depend upon certain climatic condi- 
tions which are diametrically opposite. The two-humped camel, inhabiting 
the vast plateau of Mongolia, where the winter is exceedingly cald, is not 
fit for supporting heat ; but in winter 1t is qualified to bear extreme cold, 
snowstorms, and want of nourishment for a long time. In winter-time 
the Russian mail between Kiakhta and Peking can only be carried by 
camels through the Mongolian desert. The western camels, on the con- 
trary, are beasts fit only for the hot, sandy deserts of Africa and Western 
Asia, where the temperature in winter does not attain low degrees, and 
is very sensitive to snow and cold. Numbers of camel skeletons can be 
seen on the roads crossing mountain ranges in Persia and covered with 
snow in winter-time. Both the one and the two humped camela, although 
confined originally to different parts of Asia, were known in early times 
to the Eastern as well as to the Western Asiatics. On the bas-reliefs of 
the ruins of Persepolis the two-humped camel is frequently represented. 
On the other side, it can be proved from the Chinese annals that the Chinese, 
acquainted from remote times with the camel of Mongolia, knew also drome- 
daries in the second century B.o, It was again the general Chang Kien (see 
note 399) who brought the first accounts of the camels with one hump only, 
found in the country of the Za Yele-ti (Massagetee), near the Oxus. Subse- 
quently they are often mentioned in the dynastic histories, in the chapters 
treating of Western Asia. The two-humped (domestic) camel of Mongolia 
is larger and plamper-shaped than the dromedary, and cannot be trained for 
swift :acng like the slender-shaped one-humped camel. Chardin, the well- 
known French traveller, who visited Persia about two hundred years ago, 
states that the -rmel= in Persia, trained for the service of the couriers, are 
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pigeons which also transmit news to a distance of a 
thousand /s in one day. 

Shan-hu (corals) grow in the south-western sea (Medi- 
terranean). They are taken with iron nets. Some of 
them are three feet in height. 

The fan-cht is found in the rocks of the mountains in 
the south-western countries. There is also the ya-sze, of 
five different colours, which fetches a very high price.” 

The kin kang tswan (diamonds) come from Yin-du (Hin- 


called revahieh, runners ; and adds that the same camels were known to 
the Hebrews under the name of gemela fareka, meaning “ chameau volant.” 
As regards wild camels, the Pen tsao kang mu quotes an author of the. 
eleventh century, who states that they are met with only in the deserts 
north-west of China proper. Their existence there, even in our days, has 
been ascertained by Przewalsky. 

#5 The conveyance of letters by means of pigeons is an Oriental inven- 
tion, The Persian medizval authors mention repeatedly carrier-pigeons 
used in Western Asia, even in time of war. In 1262, when the Mongols 
besieged the city of Mossul, a tired pigeon, destined for the besieged, sat 
down on one of the catapults of the Mongols, and was caught. It was 
found that the pigeon carried the news of the approach of an army sent to 
relieve Mossul. The Mongols had just time to send a corps against the 
enemy (d’Ohsson, iii. 372). Carrier-pigeons are known also in China. 

“6 The Pen tsao kang mu, treating of the coral (chap. viii. fol. 53—it is 
ranged there among the precious stones) ventures no explanation of the 
name shan hu. It seems not to be aChinese name, Corals are not found 
in China. I find them for the first time mentioned in Chinese books, 
end of the first century of our era. It is said in the Hou Han shu, chap. 
exviii., to be a product of Za T’sin (the Romah empire). In the J"ang 
shu, or History of the T'ang, chap. cclviii.b, article Fu lin (the Byzantine 
empire ; see note 391), some accounts of coral-fishing are given in the fol- 
lowing terms: “The coral tree grows in the sea on rocks like mushrooms. 
It is at first of a white colour ; after a year it changes to yellow, and in the 
third year it becomes red. The branches of it are much entangled. The 
coral tree, which attains a height of three or four feet, is fished up by iron 
nets, by means of which it is broken off from the rocks.” This account 
dates from the seventh or eighth century. It is a short but quite correct 
description of coral-fishing as it is practised even in our days in the Medi- 
terranean, the only sea where true red corals, Coralliwm rubrum, are found. 
The Pen tsao gives as the Sanscrit name of the coral, b0-bat-s0-fu-lo, 
(There are two Sanscrit names for it, praddia and vidruma ; the former is 
also used in Singhalese.) The red coral is highly valued in China. 

#7 By lan-chi and ya-sze evidently foreign names of precious stones are 
rendered. The first name is perhaps intended for ladjaverd, the Persian 
name for lapis lazuli, and ya-sze «es to render the Arabic yashm or yashd, 
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dustan). The people take flesh and throw it into the great 
valleys (of the mountains), Then birds come and eat this 
flesh, after which diamonds are found in their excre- 
ments,“ 

The sa-ba-rh ™ is a product of the western sea. It is 
the essence of the tortoise-shell. The kiao yi (croco- 
diles) “” eat the tortoises and then vomit. In a year the 


our jasper, which is of varions colours—yellow, red, green, black, brown. 
According to Emanuel (“ Hist. of Prec. Stones,” pp. 173, 174), it was most 
highly prized by the ancients. I have not seen jasper in China, but lapis 
lazuli is well known there. The Chinese call it ts'ing kin (azure gold). See 
also Appendix, article on “ Precious Stones,” 

408 This legend is very ancient, It is related by Sinbad the Sailor in 
the ninth century, He had heard of a valley of diamonds (in India), and 
of the stratagems adopted by the merchants to procure them. At the 
season when eagles breed in the surrounding mountains, they throw vast 
joints of meat in this inaccessible valley strewed with diamonds, The 
diamonds, on whose points the meat fell, would adhere to it. ‘The eagles 
descend from their lofty station to convey the prey to their nests. The 
merchants appear at the proper time, and by extreme vociferation compel 
the eagles to drop these precious morsels, which commonly afford these 
adventurers an ample compensation for their labour (Major's ‘‘ India in 
the Fifteenth Century,” xxxvi.). M. Polo (ii. 348) relates the same story. 
His version is the same as that given by the Chinese author. 

409 The sa-ba-rh of the Chinese author is, it seema, ambergris, the amber 
of the Arabs, called also sahabiri (Crawford's “ Dict. Ind. Islands,” 11). It 
is highly valued in perfumery by the Orientals. I find in Ibn Baithar’s 
‘Materia Medica,” translated by Sontheimer, ii. 210, the following notice 
about the origin of amber : “ There is at the bottom of the sea some sub- 
stance which the sea-beasts eat, and then vomit it ; which is amber.” The 
Pen, ts'ao, chap. xliii. fol. 5, mentions ambergris under the name lung sien 
hiang (dragon’s saliva perfume), and describes it as a sweet-scented product, 
which is obtained from the south-western sea. It is greasy, and at first 
yellowish white ; when dry, it forms pieces of a yellowish black colour. In 
spring whole herds of dragons swim in that sea, and vomit it out. Others 
say that it is found in the belly of a large fish. This description also doubt- 
less points to ambergris, which in reality is a pathological secretion of the 
intestines of the spermaceti whale (Physeter macrocephalus), a large ceta- 
ceous animal, The best ambergris is collected on the Arabian coast. In 
the Ming shi, chap. cccxxvi., lung sten heang is mentioned as a product of 
Bu-la-wa (Brava, on the east coast of Africa), and an-ba-rh (evidently also 
ambergris) aznongat the products of Dsu-fa-rh (Deahfar, on the south coast 
of Arabia). 

#0 In the Pen ts'ao the kiao yit is ranged among the scaly dragons. The 
character xiae is explained there by “crossed eyebrows.” Evidently the 
two prominent bone ridges are meant, which stretch from the margin of 
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vomited: substance hardens. ‘(That j is the sa-ba-rh.) The 
price of it equals that of gold. It is. adulterated with 
rhinoceros excrements. 

- The gu-du-si is the horn of a large serpent. It has the 
property of neutralising poison." . 

- The lung chung ma (dragon-horses) are found in the 
western sea. They are provided with scales and horns. 
People do not allow mares with colts to graze near (the 
sea-shore).- The colts are drawn into the sea, and do not 
come back.*!? 

There is also a black eagle (tsao tiao). It lays only 


the orbits to the nose of Crocodilus biporcatus. The author of the Pen 
tsao gives gung-bi-lo as the Sanscrit name of the kiao yii. Indeed, the 
crocodile in Sanscrit is kumbhira. See also Fauvel’s interesting article 
on “ Alligators in China” (Journ, N. China Br. As. Soc., xiii.). 

41 Gu-du-si (gu = bone, du = strong, si = rhinoceros). But these char- 
acters here are not to be translated, for they represent probably the foreign 
name of a medicine. For further particulars see Pen ts‘ao, chap. xliii. fol. 
40. The Cho keng lu, a work written in the fourteenth century, states 
also that the gu-du-si is the horn of a large serpent. We read in the 
** Mirabilia”’ of Friar Jordanus (first half of the fourteenth century) that 
India Tertia (Africa) is the country of rhinoceroses, civet-cats, horned adders, 
true negroes, ambergris, and zebras (Yule’s “Cathay,” 182). There is 
in Northern Africa a viper, Cerastes cornutus, horned viper, well known 
to the ancients, and remarkable for its fatal venom and for two little horns 
formed by the scales above the eyes. In China as well as in India the 
people from time immemorial attribute also anti-poisonous virtues to the 
rhinoceros horn. The ancient materia medica attributed to Emperor Shen 
nung, B.C. 2700, states that the horn of the rhinoceros “ cures the hundred 

. poisons.” The rhinoceros and goblets made from the rhinoceros horn are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Chinese classics, and even at the present day 
the latter can be purchased everywhere in China, as in the days of Con- 
fucius. Compare about rhinoceros horns, Biisching's “ Asien,” ii. 838. 

412 The Chinese author had probably heard of the large cetaceous ani- 
mal dugong, which is described in zoology under the name of Halicore 
cetacea. ‘This beast is found in the Indian Ocean and also in the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and frequents the shallow sea and the coasts, where 
it feeds on the submarine sea-grass pastures. According to Biisching, 
** Asien,” ii. 836, the dugong is called Kadelkudira or sea-horse by the 
Tamulians. The word dugong is a corruption from the Malay duyong. 
The dugong has given rise, in ancient times, to many miraculous legends 
circulating among the Arabs and Persians. We ought not to wonder,, 
when the Chinese author attributes to it horns and scales, according. to 
Chinese views, indispensable decorations for a marvellous animal. 


~ 
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three eggs in one brood. From one of these eggs a dog 
comes out; it is of a grey colour and short-haired. It 
follows the shadow of its mother (when she flies). In 
hunting game it is always successful. 

The lung chung yang (literally, “sheep planted on hil- 
locks”) are also produced in the western countries. The 
people take the navel of a sheep, plant it in the ground 
and water it. When it hears thunder it grows, the navel 
retaining a connection with the ground, After the beast 
has become full grown they take a stick and frighten it. 
Then the navel breaks off and the sheep begins to walk 
and eats grass, In autumn it can be eaten. The flesh of 
the navel (of the butchered sheep) can be planted again.“ 


’ 48 It is not difficult to divine that this miraculous story of a lamb which 
grows like a plant is nothing other than the reproduction of the medizval 
legend of the lamb-plant, Tartarian lamb, Agnus scythicus. Friar Odoric, 
in the fourteenth century, was the first European traveller who referred to 
this story (Yule’s “ Cathay,” 144), but it must have been current much 
earlier in Western countries, for the Chinese authors mention it in the ninth 
century. In the Z"ang shu, chap. cclviii.}, article Fu-lin (Byzantine em- 
pire), I find the following account: “ There are in the country of Fu-lin 
sheep which grow from the ground. The people wait till they shoot out, 
and then surround (the plant or beast) with a wall, to protect it against 
wild beasts. If the umbilical cord connecting the lamb with the ground 
is cut off, it will die. (There is another method to keep it living.) A man 
duly caparisoned mounts a horse and rushes upon the lamb. At the same 
time a great noise is made to frighten it. Then the lamb cries, the um- 
bilical cord breaks off, and it goes to graze.”” According to Odoric’s report, 
these lambs are found in large melons. Hieron. Cardanus, and after him 
J. C. Scaliger (both in the first half of the sixteenth century), in their 
account of this miraculous lamb, state that the Agnus scythicus is found in the 
lands of the noble Tartar horde called Zavolha (meaning beyond the Wolga, 
for ea in Russian = beyond). The seed is like that of a melon, but the 
plant, which is called barometz, or “the lamb” (baran = sheep in Russian), 
grows to the height of about three feet in the form of that animal, with 
feet, hoofs, ears, &c., complete, only having in lieu of horns two curly locks 
of hair. If wounded, it bleeds ; wolves are greedily fond of it. In 1725 
Dr. Breyn of Dantzig first declared that the pretended Agnus scythicus 
was nothing more that the root of a large fern covered with its natural 
yellow down, and accompanied by some ot the stems, &c., in order, when 
placed in an inverted position, the better to represent the appearance of the 
lege and horns of a quadruped. Linnets in 1752 received a fern from 
Southern China, gathered by Osbeck, and did not hesitate in declaring it 
to be the Agnus scythicus, and to name it Polypodium Barometz. Loureiro 
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There is a woman in those western countries who 
understands the language of the horses, and can predict 
(in this way) good and évil. 

Many other marvellous things are seen there, but all 
cannot be reported. 

Chang Te’s journey to the western countries and back 
had taken eleven months (the Hai kuo t'u chi has fourteen 
months). 


Here the report of Ch'ang Te’s journey concludes. Liu 
Yu, the author of the Si Shi Ki, adds the following 
remarks :— 

The Sz yi (the countries in the west) was first opened 
(for China) by the general Chang Kien (see note 74). 
Those countries, their mountains and rivers, have up to our 
days been the same; but as those times belong to remote 
antiquity, the names of the countries have changed, and 
it is difficult to inquire into their political changes. What 
at the present day is called Han hai was in ancient time 
Kin shan“ The Yin-du of our day is the same as Shen- 
du of the Han dynasty.“ The camel-bird (now found in 
western countries) is the ¢a ma tsio of the kingdom of An-st 
(see note 392). MMt-si-rh is the same as the kingdom 


(“ Fl. Cochin.,” 675) found the same plant in Cochin-China and China, He 
gives keu tsie as the Chinese name (7 ¢., kow ts7, dog’s back, from the resem- 
blance of the rhizoma of the plant to a dog, as the Chinese botanical works 
state). Modern botanists called the plant Coboteum Barometz. Itis a tropical 
plant, found in South China, Assam, and on the SandwichIslands. Nowhere 
in the books at my disposal can I find mention of it near the Wolga. The 
English Cyclopedia (quoted by Yule), in assigning to this plant an ele- 
vated salt plain to the west of the Wolga, derived its information, it seems, 
only from Scaliger’s conjecture. How then can Th. Moore state in the 
“Treasury of Botany” that the Agnus scythicus is without doubt the 
Cibotium Barometz’ Mediseval travellers as well as the Chinese annals 
agree in assigning to this marvellous plant-animal the countries of Western 
Asia or Eastern Europe. 

414 The Chinese author is wrong. Han hai and Kin shan (the Altai) are 
not the same. See note 9. 

415 The general Chang Kien brought the first information about Shen-tu. 
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Fu-lin, mentioned in the time of T’ang.“® This can be 
proved by comparing the products, customs, &c., of the 
respective countries (as mentioned in different times). 
For instance, the T'ang shu states that Fu lun is 40,000 
ii distant from the (Chinese) capital; that it is situated 
on the borders of the sea, and that it is rich in rare and 
precious products. All agree well with the recent state- 
ments (about Mi-si-rh), and there can be no doubt as to 
the identity. 


Written by Ziu Yu, in the third month of the year 
1263. 


416 The Chinese author is agai mistaken. 


{ 157 ) 


V. 


wv 


THE PEREGRINATIONS OF YE-LU HI LIANG 
IN CENTRAL ASIA, ap, 1260-1263. 


(Translated from his biography in the Yiian shi, chap. clxxx.) 


YeE-LU HI LIANG was the great-grandson of Ye-li: Ch'u tsat, 
Chinghiz Khan’s and Ogotai’s minister, and the author of 
the Sz yu du, translated in the first section of this part of 
my Researches. 

The name of Hi liang’s father was Chu. Hi liang was 
born near Ho-lin (Karakorum ; see note 304). Father and 
son were both distinguished scholars, and held offices 
under Hien tsung (Mangu Khan). In the year 1258, when 
the emperor encamped near the mountain Liu p‘an shan,” 
Hi liang was with him; and when Mangu subsequently 


417 This mountain has still the same name, On modern Chinese maps 
it is marked south of the city of Ku yuan chou, department of Pung liang, 
in Kan su. According to the Chinese annals, Z“ung kien kang mu, Chin- 
ghiz died near the Liu pan shan in 1227, after having subdued the Tangut 
empire. The Yuan shi, however, implies that he died in Northern Mon- 
golia, ‘We read there, in the annals, 8. a. 1227, that in the fifth mtercalary 
month the emperor moved to the mountain Liu pan shan in order to avoid 
the heat of the summer, In the sixth month the empire of the Hia (Tan- 
gut) submitted. Chinghiz rested on the river Si rang in the district of 
Tsing shuc (in Kansu ; it has still the same name). In autumn, in the 
seventh month (August), on the day jen wu, the emperor fell ill, and eight 
days later died in his palace Ha-lao-t'u on the river Sa-li. This river Sali 
is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi, viz., in the first chapter, in connec- 
tion with the first military doings of Chinghiz. Rashid reports (d’Ohsson, 
i. 58) that Chinghiz in 1199 retired to his residence Sarr knhar. The 
Yuan ch'ao pi shi (Palladius’ transl., 81) writes the same name Saari keher 
(keher in modern Mongol means “a plain”), On the ancient map of 
Mongolia found in the Yuan shi lei pien, Sa-li Kxe-rh is marked south of 
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directed his host southward, Hi liang and his father 
accompanied him, In the year 1259 the emperor died 
in Shu,“® when Hi liang with the heavy baggage (of the 
army) proceeded northward to the province of Shenst. In 
the next year, 1260, Shi tsw (Kubilai Khan) was elected 
“emperor, when 4-Ji-bu-ko*” revolted (against his brother). 
Kubilai sent to Hun-du-har* to require him to appear. 


the river Wa-nan (the Qnon of our maps), and close to Sa-li Kie-rh we 
read, “‘Here was the original abode of the Yuan” (Mongols). Thus it 
seems the passage in the Yian history translated above intimates that 
Chinghiz died in Mongolia, and not near the Liu pan shan, as is generally 
believed. The Yuan ch'ao pi shi (Pall transl., 152) and the Tsin cheng 
lu (Pall. transl, 195) both agree in stating that, after subduing the 
Tangut empire, Chinghiz returned home, and then died. Colonel Yule 
in his “ M. Polo,” i 240, states “that Rashid calls the place of Chinghiz’ 
death Leung shan, which appears to be the mountain range still so called 
in the heart of Shensi.” I am not aware from what translation of Rashid 
Yule’s statement is derived, but d’Ohsson, i 375, note, seems to quote 
the same passage in translating from Rashid: “ Liu-pan-shan was situated 
on the frontiers of the Churche (empire of the Kin), Nangvas (empire of 
the Sung), and Tangut ;” which statement 1s quite correct. 

In 1258, when Mangu Khan waged war with the Sung, and commanded 
his host in person, he had for a time established his head-quarters in the 
mountains of Lew pan shan (Yuan shi, s. a.), and then proceeded to the 
province of Sze ch'uan, where he died. 

418 Shu is the ancient name for what is now called the Chinese province 
of Szechuan. There are some discrepancies in the reports of the Western 
and Eastern chroniclers respecting the death of Mangu. The Chinese 
annals T'ung kien kang mu record that he died in the seventh month 
(end of July or August) of 1259, before the walls of Ho chou, a city of 
Sze ch'uan (30° 8’ N. Jat.), which had been besieged without success for 
several months. The Yuan shi gives the 13th of the seventh month 
(August 3), 1259, as the date of Mangu’s death, and states that he died, 
after an illness of several weeks, near the mountain Tao yw shan (in the 
vicinity of Hochou). Abulfaragius makes him die by an arrow-shot. 
Haithon says that he was drowned, while Rashid tells us that he died 
from dysentery. 

“8 Arikbuga was the youngest brother of Mangu and Kubilai. When 
Mangu set out for China in 1257, he left Ankbuga in command of 
Karakorum with Alemdar as his coadjutor. After Mangu’s death and 
the election of Kubilai, Arikbuga laid claim to the supreme khanehip. 
D’Ohsson, ii. 324, 346. 

“° After the death of Mangn, the general Kondukai was left at the 
head of the Mongol t:cops near Liu pan shan, He embraced the cause 
of Arikbuga. D’Ohsson, ii 346. 
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Chu (the father of Hi lienp) tried to persuade him and the 
other officers, but Hun-du-hai refused. Chu thereupon 
left, his wife and his sons, and made haste to Kubilai to 
offer his service. Hun-du-hai then became enraged, and 
sent a hundred horsemen in pursuit, but they could not 
catch him. Hun-du-hai then arrested Hi liang, his mother, 
and his son, and forced them to accompany him, They 
started from Ling wu, passed through Ying-ghi-li * and 
Si liang, and arrived at Kan chow (the present Kan chou 
Su). 
Meanwhile A-lan-da-rh, the commander-in-chief of 
A-li-bu-ko’s troops,“* marched out from Ho-lin (Karako- 
rum) to effect his junction with Hun-du-hat, and arrived 
at the mountain Yen-chi-shan.> When he saw Hi liang, 
he inquired about his father. Hi liang answered that he 
knew nothing about him, and that if he could have known 
where he was fleeing to, he would have been with him. Some 
while after they met the imperial army (of Kubilai), and 
A-lan-da-rh and Hun-du-hai were both defeated and killed. 
The remains of their troops went to the north, where they 
rallied under the command of Ha-la-bu-hua.® Hi liang 
succeeded in escaping and hid himself in the Sha to, 
north of Kan chou and east of Het shwit Ha-la-bu- 
hua passed there with his army without detecting Hi 


“1 A city situated near the present Zong chou, south-east of Ning hia fu 
in Kansu. I may notace that the identifications of this place, as well as 
of the ancient names of cities, mountains, and rivers which follow, are 
borrowed from the great geography Ta Tsing I t'ung chi. 

#2 The present Ning hia chung wei, 37° 40’ N. lat. 

#8 The present Liang chow fu. 

434 Alemdar. See note 419. D’Ohsson, ii. 346. 

4 This mountain, situated south-east of Kan chou fu, in the district of 
Shan tan hien, is already mentioned in the Chinese annals as early as the 
first century of our era, in connection with the wars with the Hrung nu 
in Mongolia. 

4% Karabuka, one of Arikbuga’s generals. See note 442. 

«7 The sandy desert. See note 112. 

«8 Hei shui (Black water) is still the Chinese name of a river east of 
Su chou fu. The Mongols call it Htsuma. Compare M. Polo, i. 225, 
City of Etzina. , 
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Hang; but some time after, when some straggling soldiers 
arrived looking for horses, an old woman betrayed his re- 
treat, and he was then arrested and brought to Su chou (now 
Su chou fu), to the commander-in-chief. Ha-la-bu-hua 
was related to Hi liang’s father; they had served together 
in the last campaign in Shu (Sze ch'uan); and it had once 
happened that Ha-la-bu-hua fell ill, when Chu sent him a 
physician and supplied him with meat and wine. In grate- 
ful remembrance of these things, Ha-la-bu-hua released Hi 
liang, saying: “ Your father did me friendly service ; I am 
happy to repay it now in granting you your freedom.” 

Hi liang then proceeded to Sha chou pet ch'uan*™ He 
was obliged to travel on foot with his brothers; and they 
carried their own baggage, without eating cooked food for 
many days. It being then winter-time, they had to walk 
through the snow. After crossing the 7"zen shan (Celes- 
tial Mountains), Hi liang arrived at Pet t‘ing tu hu fu. 

In 1261 they arrived at the city of Djang-ba-li.“! In the 
summer they crossed the river Ma-na-sz’,“* and finally 
reached Ye-mi-li.8 *This city was the capital of the 
appanage given to Zing tsung (Kuyuk Khan, Mangu’s pre- 
decessor) when he was heir-apparent.“* At that time the 
younger sister of the sixth empress was queen-regent (in 
that country).“ She and the prince Ho-hu** were desirous 


“9 This name can be translated “the northern river of Sha chou.” But 
perhaps two places are meant, Sha chou (the well-known city west of Kan 
chou fu) and Per chuan. 

#0 Thesame as Bushbalik , see note 157. Hi liang went, it seems, from 
Sha chou through the desert to Hami, and then by Karakhodjo, and across 
the T‘ien shan to Bishbalik. 

#1 About this city, mentioned in Chang ch'un’s itinerary, see note 162. 

432 Manass is still the name of a city in Dsungaria. It lies on the great 
road from Urumtsi along the northern slope: of the T‘1en shan to the 
Sairam lake and Kuldyja, and on a river of the same name. 

43 The city of Emil. See note 313. 

4% Rarhid-eddin reports also that Emil was Kuyuk’s appanage. He 
had received it from his father, Ogotai (d’Ohsson, ii. 2, 195, 234). 

@ The sixth wife (widow) of Kuyuk is probably meant. 

< Ho-hu was the third and youngest son of Kuyuk Khan. See Yuan 
shi, chap, cvii,, genealogical tables, 
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of presenting themselves to the emperor (Kubilai). Hi 
Jiane’s mother, who was well aware of their situation, was 
desirous that her son should see the queen-regent, but it 
was not possible. In the same year, in winter, Hi liang 
proceeded to the country of Huo-bu.**" 

In 1262, the Za ming wang, Ting tsung’s (Kuyuk’s) 
youngest son,“* who commiserated Hi liang in his misfor- 
tune, in that he was unable to return home, made him 
a present of silk stuffs and a saddled horse. Hi liang 
accompanied the prince to the country of Hu-dji-rh.* 

At that time it happened that the prince A-lu-hu * 
gave orders to kill the officers appointed by A-li-bu-ko, 
and was desirous of submitting to the emperor (Kubilai). 
Hi liang joined the two princes A-lu-hu and Ta ming 
wang, who returned to Ye-mi-li. The Ta ming wang 
offered to Hi liang a present of pendants, consisting 5 
two pearls as large as hazel-nuts and worth a thousand 
liang, wishing that he might wear them in his ears, But 
Hi hang declined to receive the present, saying that he 
dared not injure the body received from his father and 
mother, and that besides this he had no merits, The 
prince then unfastened his own girdle, richly adorned with 

47 In the Yuan shi, chap. it, it is stated that after Chinghiz died, Ogotai 
came from the country of Ho bo to attend the funeral. This1s probably 
the same as Huo-bu. 

#8 Prince of Ta mung. The latter is the name of a department in the 
province of Chil. According to the Yuan shi, annals, s. a. 1236, Ta ming was 
given as an appanage to Kuyuk. Thus the Ta ming wang here mentioned 
must have been one of Kuyuk’s sons. 

489 In the biography of Su-bu-tai (see note 303) @ similar name of a 
place or country 1s mentioned. It is stated there that this general, after 
finishing the campaign in the west, went home by the way of Ye-m2 li 
(Emil) and Ho-dj:. 

40 After the death of Kara Holagu, grandson of Chagatai, his widow, 
Organa, was for eight years (1252-60) regent of the middle empire, and 
resided in Almalik. She was dethroned by Arikbuga, who set upon the 
throne of Chagatai another of his grandsons named Algu. Subsequently 
this latter, having heard of the defeat of Amkbuga by Kubilai’s troops, 
declared himself for Kubilai, and ordered the three commussaries sent 
by Arikbuga to be put to death. Amkbuga then marched against Algu. 
D’Ohszon, ii. 350 seq. 

L 
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gold, and gave it to Hi liang, saying: “I hope this pre- 
sent will not injure your body.” 

In the fifth month (1262) they met the army of 
A-li-bu-ko, and were forced to retreat westward for 1500 
li, They reached the country Bu-lie-sa-li, and in the 
sixth month the country of Huan-dja-sun. They passed 
through the city of Bu-la,“! and proceeding westward for 
600 li, arrived at the mountain Ch'e-ch'e-li-tse-la, The 
queen-regent and the heavy baggage were left behind. 
Hi liang’s mother and brothers also remained there. 
Hi liang departed alone on horseback, and after riding 
more than 200 Ji, reached the city of Ch'u-bu-rh, and 100 
li farther on arrived at the city of Ye-li-k'ien, where he 
met the host of Ha-la-bu-hua (Karabuka ; see note 426). 
He then again joined the two princes, who had rallied 
tlteir forces, and returned to the city of Bu-la, where a 
battle was fought with Ha-la-bu-hua, who was defeated 
and lost his life. His head was then packed up and sent 
by a courier to the emperor (Kubilai).“ 

In the eleventh month they went to the country of 
Yii-yi-sze-kuan, and in the year 1263 reached K‘o-shi-ha-li 
(Kashgar?). Inthe fourth month they were again attacked 
by the host of Ha-la-bu-hua near the city of Hun-ba- 
sheng.“® At that time the mother of Hi liang was still 


«1 Pylad of the Mohammedan authors. See note 16. 

442 This statement about the battle at Bu-ia agrees in a general way with 
the records of the Mohammedan authors respecting the struggle between 
Ankbuga and Algu. It1s reported there (d’Ohsson, it. 353 ; Quatremére’s 
* Hist. des Mongols,” 146), that Arikbuga, to punish the treason of Algu, 
marched against him, and his avant-guard, commanded by Karabuka, met 
the troops of the Prince Algu near the city of Pulad and the lake Sut 
(Lake Sairam ; see note 476). A battle was fought there, and Karabuka 
was defeated and killed. 

«3 The Mohammedan annals report further (see note 442) that Algu, 
after defeating Karabuka, returned to his residence on the bank of 
the river ls and disbanded his troops. But suddenly Assutai, another 
general of Arikbuga, having passed the defile called Timur-kahlakah . 
(Iron gate, Talki pass ; see note 317), appeared on the river Ili, captured 
Almalik, and forced Algu to retire towards Khotan and Kashgar, and 
finally Samarkand. Arikbuga, who, had joined Assutai, took possession 
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with the queen-regent, who spent the summer in the 
mountains of A-¢ i-ba-sheng. 

Meanwhile Chw (the father of Hi liang) had put the 
emperor in mind of his son being still in the countries of 
the north-western frontier, whereupon the emperor sent 
written orders to the two princes to despatch Hi liang as 
a courier. In the sixth month the latter passed through 
the city of K'u-sien,“> reached Ha-la-huo-djo and Yi 
chou," crossed the ta mo (great desert), and in the eighth 
month presented himself to the emperor in Shang tu,“ 
and reported on the state of things at the frontier. 


of the country of Almalik. I cannot identify the names of places mentioned 
in the Chinese report in connection with this campaign. 

“¢ Perhaps the same as A-t'e-ba-shi, marked on the Chinese medieval 
map, north-west of Kashgar. There is still a river Atapasha, a southern 
tributary of the Naryn or Upper Syr-daria. 

445 Perhaps Kucha in Eastern Turkestan, 

“6 Karakhodjo ; see note 13. 

47 Ham ; see note 13. 

“3 Kubilai’s summer residence in Southern Mongolia. 
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THE JOURNEY OF HAITHON, KING OF LITTLE 
ARMENIA, TO MONGOLIA AND BACK, ap. 1254- 


1255. 


It may not be out of place to review here, in completion 
of my notes on Chinese medizeval travellers, this interest- 
ing narrative, to which frequent reference has been made 
in these pages. It mentions also many of the places 
marked on the Chinese medieval map of Central and 
Western Asia, upon which I shall comment in another 
part of my Medieval Researches. 

The account of Haithon’s journey was originally written 
in Armenian by Kirakos Gandsaketsi.“° who belonged to 
the suite of King Haithon (Klaproth), A manuscript 
copy of it, dated 1616, was found in the monastery of 
Sanahin in Southern Georgia, and was translated into 
Russian by the Armenian Prince Argutinsky, and published 
in the Russian periodical “ Sibirsky Westnik,” 1822, p. 69, 
segg. Klaproth translated it from the Russian version into 
French. See “ Nouv. Journ, Asiat.,” xii, (1833), 273. 

In 1870 M. Brosse¢ translated into French all the 
writings left by Kirakos, and also Haithon’s journey 
(“ Mémoires de Académie des Sc. de St. Pétersb.”). The 
same Armenian author was translated into Russian by 
Professor Patkanoff in 1874. For the English version of 
the narrative here given, I have of course compared all the 
translations just mentioned. 

Haithon I, (or Hethum, as the name is written in the 
Armenian manuscript), son of Constantine Rupen, became 


© He was a native of Gandsak, the present Elisavetpol (Patkanoff). 
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king by his marriage with Isabella, daughter and only 
child of Leon IL, king of Little Armenia (Cilicia), 
Haithon ascended the throne in 1224, abdicated in 1269 
in favour of his son, Leon III, and then became a 
monk.“ He died in 1271. The narrative of his journey 
is entitled :— 


JOURNEY OF HETHUM, THE PIOUS KING OF THE ARMENIANS, 
TO BATU AND MANGU KHANS, IN 703 AND 704 (OF 
THE ARMENIAN ERA), A.D. 1254-1255. 


The pious friend of Christ, Hethum, king of Armenia, 
who resided in the city of Sis in Cilicia, had sent his 
brother, Sempad, commander-in-chief of his troops, to 
Giug Khan (Kuyuk), with presents. Sempad returned 
from the court of the Khan, where he had been well 
received, bringing letters from the monarch.*! 

After Mangu Khan’s accession, the great basiliopator 
and general, Batu, who had established himself in the 
north, on the borders of a large river called Hthil,® which 
falls into the Caspian Sea, sent to King Hethum ordering 
him to come and proceed to the court of Mangu Khan. 


4 King Haithon I. is not to be confounded with his kinsman, Hanthon, 
prince of Gorhigos, who also became a monk, and spent the latter part of 
his life in a monastery in Poitiers, in France. He is the author of a 
History (and Geography) of the Eastern Kingdoms, written in 1307 by 
Nicolas Falcon in French, from the dictation of Haithon (Bergeron’s 
** Voyages en Asie’’), Falcon afterwards translated this account into Latin 
(“ Historia Onentalis’’). Falcon’s original French manuscript, which bears 
the title “ Merveilles des XIII. Royaulmes d’Aise,” was published in 1877 
by L. de Backer in his “Extréme Orient au Moyen-age.” But Backer 
is egregiously mistaken in asserting (p. 22) that this Haithon, prince 
of Gorhigos, was the same as Kirakos, who wrote the account of King 
Haithon’s journey to Mongolia. According to Patkanoff, Kirakos states 
that he was born m 1201. It is also ascertained that he died im 1272. 

#1 According to Brosset, Sempad left his native country in 1248, and 
returned home in 1250 in the company of the son of Gaiat-eddin, Sultan of 
Rum. We possess a letter from Sempad, written on the journey. See 
‘Yule’s “‘Cathay,” exxvii. 


“3 The Volga river, called amongst all the nations of Asia Et:l, Etel, or 
Ldzil. 
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Hethum, who feared him, departed secretly and in disguise, 
for he had to pass through the dominions of the Turks, 
governed by the Sultan of Rum, who hated Hethum on 
account of succour he had received from the Tatars. The 
name of the Sultan was Aghadin.“® He rapidly traversed 
the territory of the Sultan, and in twelve days reached 
the city of Kars,“ where he presented himself to Bachu 
noyan,®5 the commander-in-chief of the Tatar army in the 
East. He visited also other great personages, by whom 
he was entertained with honour. After this he halted in 
the district of Aragatsotn,“* in front of Mount Arai, in 
the villace Vardenis, in the house of a prince called Kurd. 
This prince, who was an Armenian, was a Christian, as 
well as his sons, Vache and Hassan. His wife, Khorishah, 
was of the race of the Mamikonians, daughter of Marzpan, 
and sister of Aslanbek and Gregory. 

Hethum remained in this place until they had brought 
him the wealth of his palace, which was requisite for the 
presents he had to make, and which was forwarded to 
him by his father, the prince of princes, Constantine, who 
then was an old man, and by his sons, Zeo and Thorose, 
whom he had entrusted with the government during his 
absence, his wife, the pious Zabel, being dead. The name 
of Zabel is the same as Elizabeth, namely, “the week of 
God;” and, conformably to the true interpretation of her 
name, she reposed on the will of God. This princess, the 
daughter of the great king Levan (Leo), the first that was 
crowned, was kind, indulgent, and a friend of the needy. 


#3 Patkanoff reads Ala-eddin, But the diarist means probably Yzz-eddin 
or Rokn-eddin, the sons of Ghiath-eddin (+1245), who at the time here 
spoken of disputed about the possession of the throne ef Rum. They had a 
younger brother, Ala-eddin, whom they had dispatched to the Great Khan, 
and who died on the way'thither (d’Ohsson iii. 92 segq.). 

#4 This city of Armenia now belongs to Russia. 

45 This Mongol general, who then devastated the western part of Persia, 
is frequently spoken of by the Mohammedan authors. In 1246 the Pope 
sent the Friar Anselm with a letter to Baidju (d’Ohsson, ii. 221, iii. 79). 

“6 According to Klaproth’s investigations, near the celebrated convent 
Echmiadzin, in the vicinity of Mount Ararat. 
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When the great patriarch, Constantine, learned that the 
king had passed without accident, and was in Great 
Armenia, he despatched to him the vartaped Jacob, a wise 
and eloquent man, whom he had sent formerly to John, 
the king of the Greeks, who possessed Asia, to form a 
contract of friendship and alliance. The lord Ter-Stephen, 
bishop, and the vartabed Mikhitar of the monastery of 
Skevra, went there likewise. The priest Basil, who was 
sent from Batu; Zhorose, a regular priest, who had come 
with him; Karapet, priest of the king’s palace, a gentle 
and well-informed man. All these and many princes 
came and accompanied the king through the country of 
the Aghovans*?" and the gate of Derbend,*® which is the 
same as the fortress Chor. They visited Batu and his son 
Sartakh,“® who was a Christian, and were overwhelmed 
with honour by them. Hethum was then sent by them to 
Mangu Khan, by a very long road, beyond the Caspian Sea. 

They set off on the 13th May 1254. After passing the 
river Ayekh,“® they arrived at Or,“ which is half way 
between Batu and Mangu Khan (1.¢., between their respec- 
tive residences). Thence they proceeded to the river 
Ertich (Irtysh), entered the country of Naiman,” and 
then arrived at Khara Khetai.*® 


457 Patkanoff identifies this name with Albania of Ptolemy and Strabo 
(or Shirvan). Compare also Rubruk, 266, Aldania. 

458 In the ancient wall which runs from the castle of Derbend on the 
Caspian Sea along the ridges of Caucasus. 

#9 Batu, grandson of Chinghiz, He conquered Russia, and established 
his chief residence at Sarai, on the banks of the Akhtuba branch of the 
Volga. Sartakh, the second son of Batu, is mentioned also by Rubruk 
(253, 375). Bar Hebreus informs us that he loved the Christian religion, 
that he was baptized, learned to read, and became a‘deacon. After the 
death of his father in 1255, he set off from the Volga and went to Mangu 
Khan in order to obtain the investiture of Kipchak, but he died on the 
way (Klaproth). The Yuan shi writes his name Sa-li-ta. 

40 The Jatk of the Middle Ages is the Ural river of our maps. 

“1 Perhaps the Organum of Rubruk, the present province of Ili, See 
note 285. 

#2 The tribe of the Naiman. See note 98. 

*8 Karakhitai. See note 22. 
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On the 13th of September Hethum reached Tataristan 
(Mongolia) ; 4 and on the day of the consecration of the 
cross (September 14) had an audience with Mangu Khan, 
the splendid and glorious lord. He offered presents to 
him, and was honoured by the Khan according to his 
rank. The king remained fifty days in the ordo.“” Mangu 
Khan had given to him a diploma, attested by a seal, to 
prevent any one troubling either him or his country. 
He received likewise a letter of enfranchisement of the 
churches throughout the country. 

The king departed on the rst of November. In thirty 
days he arrived at Gumagur (or Gumsgur),“ went on to 
Berbaligh, and then to Beshbaligh.“’ After this they went 
through a desert country inhabited by naked wild men 
with horse-hair on their heads. The breasts of the females 
were extremely large and pendant. These people have 
no language.“ There are also wild horses of yellow and 
black colour.“® The (wild) mules are of white and black 
colour, and larger than common horses and donkeys.*” 


464 Rubruk in his narrative states (p. 375) that on his way back from 
Mongolia in 1254, when he was at a distance of twenty days’ journey from 
Karakorum, he met Sartakh (see note 459), who, with his herds, wives, and 
children, went to Mangu Khan. He heard that the king of Armenia 
went in advance, and had passed about the end of August. 

#5 Mangu Khan then was probably in Karakorum or somewhere near it. 

“6 A place unknown to me, Haithon most probably went by the same 
way as Ye-lu Ch'u ts'ai and Ch'ang ch'un, 

“67 Bishbalik. See note 157. 

«8 The story of wild men in the Dsungarian desert seems to have been 
current in the Middle Ages. Carpim’s report on the subject (648, 649) 
reads as follows : “ Prope civitatem Omyl (Emil; see note 313) ad meridiem 
est quoddam desertum magnum, in quo sylvestres homines pro certo habi- 
tare dicuntur, qui nullo modo luquuntur, nec in cruribus habent juncturas ; 
et si quando cadunt, per se surgere sine aliorum adjutorio minime possunt ; 
sed tantam discretionem habent quod faciunt filtra de lana camelorum, 
quibus vestiuntur, et ponunt etiam contra ventum ; et si aliqui Tartari 
vadunt ad eos et vulnerant eos sagittis, ponunt gramina in vulneribus et 
fortiter fugiunt ante eos.” 

469 Przewalsky, as he relates in his “ Tibet” (41 seqq.), saw wild horses 
in the Dsungarian desert. Some of them were piebald. 

“0 The Chinese call wild mules the djigetat, Equus hemionus of the 
Mongolian desert. It is about the size of a mule and of a yellowish colour. 
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Wild camels, with two humps, are seen there like- 
wise,*71 

From there they came to Arlekh, Kuluk, Enkakh, Djam- 
balekh,’”? Khutapai,2? Ankibalekh* They then entered 
Turkestan, and arrived at Yekoprak, Dinkabalekh, Pulad, 
passed Sutkol, or the sea of milk,*’* and came to Aloalekh 4” 
and Ilan balekh.4® They passed the river Zan su,*” crossed 
a branch of the 7horos mountains,* and arrived at Talas,‘*! 
where they saw Hulavu, the brother of Mangu Khan, who 
had received the East for his allotment of territory.‘*? 

Thence they proceeded in a north-westerly direction, 
passing through Khutukhchtkhan, Berkiand, Sugulkhan, 
Urusogan, Kaikiand, Khuzak or Kamots, Khendakhutir, and 


“71 Wild camels, with two humps, are likewise noticed by Przewalsky, 
lL, ¢., 43, a8 inhabiting the Dsungarian desert. 

472 This is the Chang-ba-la in Ch'ang ch'un’s itinerary. See note 162. 
Haithon, on his way back, evidently went by the same way as Chiang 
ch'un and Ye-lu Ch'u te‘ai. 

473 A place Gu-t'a-ba is marked on the Chinese medieval map west of 
Djambalik. It is probably the same as Khutukbai of our maps, which is 
the name of a place north-west of Urumtsi, on the great way to Kuldja. 

“4 On the Chinese medieval map a place Yang-gi-ba-li appears west of 
Gu-fa-ba (Khutapai of Haithon). 

“5 Regarding Pulad, see note 16. 

476 The name Sutkul and the appellation “sea of milk” have been satis- 
factorily explained by Klaproth. In the Kirghiz language, suthul even 
now means “ lake of milk ;” and this name is applied by the Kirghizes to 
Lake Sairam of our maps, situated in the mountains north of Kuldja. 
Sairam, or, as Klaproth writes, Sairim or Chagan Sairim nor (the white 
lake of tranquillity), is its Mongol name. See also note 167. 

“7 This is evidently a corruption of Almalik, which city was situated 
near present Kuldja. See note 19. 

478 This seems to be the same as J-li-ba-li of the Chinese medimval map, 
marked there south-west of A-li-ma-li. 

479 Su or ussu means “river” in Mongol. By Jlan su evidently the Il 
river is meant. 

480 Here probably the Alatau is meant, the high mountain chain which 
stretches from east to west, north of Lake Issikul. The traveller proceed- 
ing from Kuldja to Tashkend has to cross a branch of the Alatau in the 
Kastek pass. See notes 185, 325. 

#1 Regarding the city of Talas, which was situated near present Aulie- 
ata, see note 23. 

482 By “ East” here Western Asia, 7.¢., the Orient in our sense, is meant. 
See p. 115, Hulagu’s sojourn in Turkestan in 1254 and 1255. 
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Segnakh, where there is the mountain Kharchuk, whence 
came the Seldjuks. It commences from the Zheros moun- 
tain and runs on to Parchin,“ where it ends. They went 
(turned aside) to meet Sartakh, the son of Batu, who was 
on his way to Mangu Khan,“ and then proceeded to Sen- 
gakh* and Savran,“* which is a very large city; after 
which they passed through Kharachuk, Ason, Sort (or 
Savri), Otrar, Zurnukh, and arrived at Dizak,*8? 


“3 Of the greater part of the above names I can make nothing. They 
may refer to obscure places not mentioned by other medizval authors. 
Segnakh is noticed by Rashid. When Chinghiz had reached Otrar in 
1219, he divided his army into four corps, one of which, under the com- 
mand of his son Djuchi, was sent along the Sihun downward. The first 
city the Mongols captured on this way was Signac. See d’Ohsson, i. 
221. According to Lerch (“ Archzological Journey to Turkestan’), the 
ruins of this city are found forty-two versts south-east of Fort Djulek (on 
the Syr-daria), and distant eighteen versts from that river. These ruins 
are called Sunak-kurgan. See also the great Russian map of Turkestan. 

The mountain Kharchuk, which commences from the Thoros and runs 
to Parchin, is without doubt the mountain chain which stretches in a 
north-western direction between the rivers Talas and‘Syr-daria, and appears 
on modern maps as Karatau, The Thorus of the Armenian diarist is the 
Alatau and its western continuation, the Alexander’s chain, 

After Signac, Djuchi took, as the Mohammedan historians report, 
Barkhalighkend (d’Ohsson, i, 222). This is the same as Ba-rh-ch't-ls-han 
of the Chinese medieval map, the Ba-rh-djen of the Yuan shi, the Barchan 
of Pl. Carpini (750), and the Parchin in Haithon’s itinerary. 

4¢ Tt 18 difficult to reconcile this statement with Rubruk’s report that 
he met Sartakh, about six months earlier, on his way to Mangu, twenty 
days’ journey from Karakorum. See note 464. 

45 Klaproth takes Sengakh and the afore-mentioned Segnakh to be the 
same, and he seems to be right. Haithon from Signac turned aside to 
visit Sartakh, and then returned to Signac. 

#6 According to Lerch (J. ¢.), who visited in 1867 the ruins of ancient 
Sauram or Sabran, they are situated fifty versts north-west of the city of 
Turkestan, on the post-road to Fort Perovsky. Edrisi and Yakut mention 
Sabran, as do also the historians of the time of Timur. 

487 Lerch is of opinion that Ason is the same as Yaset, which in the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries was the name of the modern city of Zurkestan. 
It is mentioned by the historians of Timur and by Mirkhond. Sherif- 
eddin as well as Abd-er-Raz7-¥ notice a place called Kharachuk between 
Yassi and Sabran. This agrees with Haithon’s itinerary. On the great 
Russian map of Turkestan a river Karachik appears west of Turkestan. 
It discharges into the Syr-daria. 

On the great Russian map of Turkestan the ruins of Otrar are marked 
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From Dizak they reached in thirty days Samarkand*® 
Next they came to Saripul, Kerman, and Bokara,™ and 
crossed farther on the great river Djethun™ Then they 
went to Mermn, Saraskh, and Tus, which is before you 
get to Khorassan,™ called also Rogastan. After that they 
entered Mazanderan, passed through Bestan, and then the 
country of Hrak, on the frontier of Mulhed, came to Dam- 
gan, and reached the great city of Rez. 

Thence they reached Khazvin, Avkher, Zanghian, Miana. 
From here in twelve days they arrived at Tavrej.> After 
twenty-six days more, and having passed the river Hraskh 
(Araxes), they arrived at Ststan, the residence of Bachu 
nuyen, the general of the Tatar army.“ The latter sent 


about six English miles north-east of the mouth of the Arys, an eastern 
affluent of the Syr-daria, and at a distance of about fifty miles south-east 
of Sauram. Lerch visited these ruins. See note 27. 

A place Zurnuk is mentioned by the Mohammedan medieval authors. 
Chinghiz, after the capture of Otrar, besieged Zernuk ; took it, and then 
proceeded to Bokhara (d’Ohsson), i. 227. Yakut states that this place was 
situated beyond Khodjend in Turkestan, but its actual position is not 
ascertained. 

Dizak in Haithon’s itinerary is the city of Djisak of modern maps 
about sixty-six English miles north-east of Samarkand, 

488 There is evidently a mistake in the figure. 

489 Patkanoff observes that Saripul is on the Zarafshan river; but I 
cannot find this place on the map of Turkestan. 

Kerman is the city of Kermineh, situated on the road from Samarkand 
to Bokhara. 

4 They crossed the Djeihun or Amu-daria probably at Amol (called 
also Amuyeh), which was somewhere near the present Chardjut. 

491 Mermen is Merv-Shahdjan. Serakhs and Tus, two well-known 
cities in Khorassan. 

42 From Merv, Haithon’s itinerary presents no difficulty whatever, and 
we may trace it on our maps of Asia. The country of Hrak, on the 
frontier of Mulhed (Mulahida, Ismaelians ; see note 289), is Irak Adjemi, 
the largest province of Persia. With respect to Rei, see note 293. 

493 Kazvin, Abhar, Zendjan, Miane, Tavris, well known cities of Northern 
Persia. 

494 Compare note 455. The Friar Anselm and his companions, sent by 
the Pope with a letter to Baidju, arrived at the camp of this general, 
which was near the castle of S:tiens,in 1247. This latter name is probably 
identical with Sisian in Haithon’s itinerary. According to Patkanoff, this 
place lies between the Gokcha lake and the Araxes. 
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Hethum to Khoja nuyen, whom he had left in command 
of the army in his stead, and went himself, taking the 
principal part of his troops, to meet Hulavu, brother of 
Mangu Khan, who had come from the east. 

At length the pious king Hethum reached the house of 
Prince Kurd, in the village Vardenis, where he had left 
his officers and his baggage. He there waited the return 
of the priest Basil, whom he had again sent to Batu, to 
communicate to him the letters and order of Mangu Khan, 
and to cause him to issue orders conformably to their 
tenour. 

I omit the rest of the narrative, which presents no 
geographical interest. 

Eight months after quitting the court of Mangu Khan, 
Haithon arrived in the country of the Armenians, This 
was in 1255 (end of July). 
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APPENDIX IT. 


A CHINESE MEDIZVAL ACCOUNT OF WESTERN 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


In the Cho keng lu, notes on different matters referring to 
the time of the Mongol dynasty, written by a learned 
Chinese in the fourteenth century, an article is found 
(chap. vii.) entitled Hui-hut shi tow (“Precious Stones of 
the Mohammedans”). This notice reads as follows :— 
The precious stones in the countries of the Moham- 
medans vary in appearance and in price. Towards the 
end of the reign of Kubilai Khan (end of the thirteenth 
century), one of the rich Mohammedan merchants sold a 
red la (balas ruby) to the emperor. It weighed one liang 
and three ¢s‘ien, and was estimated at 140,000 ting, paid 
in bank-notes.“* The emperor placed it on the top of his 
cap, and thus it was afterwards successively transmitted 
from one emperor to another. The emperors always put it 
on at the new year, on their birthdays, and on other solemn 
occasions. The following are the precious stones I («.¢., the 
Chinese author) know, and I shall give a list of them :— 


I. Red stones, of which there are four kinds. 
The Ja. When of a pale red colour it is very beau- 
tiful 4% 


45 One liang = ten ts‘ten = 14 02, avoird. One ting at the time of 
Kubilai Khan was fifty liang silver—noé, as Pauthier erroneously states 
(M. Polo, 320), fen lang. But the paper money was worth only a tenth 
of its nominal value. 

4% Ja denotes lal, which is the Persian name for the dalas ruby, which 
is of a rose-red colour. See Keferstein’s “Mineralogia Polyglotta,” 1849, 
p. 20, and Emanuel’s “ History of Precious Stones,” 1867, p. 220. Now-a- 
days the name for ruby in China is hung pao shz (red precious stone). 
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The bi-dje-da. The stones which are of a deep red colour 
and thin are the most valuable,” 

The si-la-nt is of a dark red colour.“ 

The gu-mu-lan has an irregular colour; it is red mixed 
with dark, yellow. This stone is found in large pieces, 
and is the least valuable of the above mentioned. 

2. Green stones. There are three kinds found together 


in the same mines. 
The dju-ba-bi takes the first rank. It is of a deep green 


colour,5@ 

The dju-nvu-la is of medium quality.>! 

The sa-bu-ni, which is of a pale green, belongs to a lower 
class.502 

3. The stones called ya-hu or ya-qu.>8 

The red ya-gu has on the surface a white water.*™ 

The ma-sze-gen-di, Without lustre. A variegated stone. 
This stone and the red ya-gu are dug from the same 


mines, 5% 
There are three kinds of blue ya-gu, viz. :— 


497 According to Keferstein, p. 23, the Persians call bidjade a red precious 
atone of India. He believes it to be the garnet. 

#8 §i-la-nit means probably “from Ceylon.” It is known that very fine 
rubies and other precious stones come from that island. 

4 T do not know what red stone is meant by gu-mu-lan. Keferstein, 
p. 68, gives kumala as the Malayan name of a precious stone of extraordi- 
nary beauty. Perhaps opal. 

5° The green stones of the Chinese author are without doubt emeralds, 
and the names given to them can easily be recognised as Arabic and 
Persian names for different varieties of this stone. See Keferstein, J. ¢., 43. 
The name dsobad, meaning “ cantharides,” flies with beautiful green wings, 
was applied by the Arabs to a first-quality emerald of a deep green colour. 

1 This name is probably intended for zmerud or samurod, general 
names for emerald in Persian and Arabic. Even now the emerald in 
Peking bears a similar name, being called dsu-mu-lu. But it is also 
known under the name of Ju pao shi (green precious stone). 

603 Sabuni, meaning “soap-green,” is the Persian name of an inferior 
kind of emerald of a pale colour. 

503 In Arabic and Persian the name yakut is applied to what we call 
ruby and corundum (Keferstein, 11, 28), The Mohammedan authors dis- - 
tinguish red, blue, yellow, white yakuts. 

&S This is a ruby. 

6 J cannot find in Keferstein a name sounding like this. 
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First quality, of a deep blue colour.© 

The ni-lan, medium quality, of a pale blue colour.” 

The wu-p'o ni-lan, lower quality, of a muddy blue 
colour. 

The yellow ya-gu.5® 

The white ya-gu.5 

4. Stones belonging to the category mao-tsing. 

The (true) mao-tsing has a fibre of lustre in the interior. 

The tsou shui sht when dug from the mines resembles 
the mao-tsing 54 

5. Stones called ¢ien-tze.5!? 

The ni-she-bu-di (4.¢., from ni-she-bu or Nishapur). This 
is the species found in the country of the Mohammedans. 
It is distinguished by its fine structure.°3 


56 This is what we call sapphire or blue corundum. Now-a-days in 
China it is called lan pao shi (blue precious stone). 

507 The name nilan is applied in Hindustan to the blue sapphire. 

50 The yellow corundum or sapphire, known to jewellers under the 
name of Oriental topaz (Keferstein, 17). 

509 This is what we call the white sapphire (Keferstein, 17). 

510 Mao tsung means “cat’s-pupil,” and denotes the same stone as known 
to us under the name of cat’s-eye. Now-a-days the Chinese call it mao yen 
(cat’s-eye), The Chinese as well as Europeans derived these names from 
the peculiar lustre of the stone, resembling, when held towards the light 
the contracted pupil of the eye of a cat. 

511 This name means “stone with walking water” (undulating lustre). 
The stone may be identified with the chrysoberyl or cymophane. The latter 
name means in Greek “ floating light.” 

512 In the Pen ts'ao kang mu, chap. viii. fol. 55, artiele Pao shi (precious 
stones), it is stated that the stone called tien tze is of a greenish blue (pz) 
colour, and that at the time of the T'ang dynasty it was known under the 
name of se-se. See note 378. I have little doubt that by tien tze (the first 
character means properly indigo) the Chinese medieval authors under- 
stood the turquocse, the Persian name of which is jiruze. Now very 
miserable Chinese turquoises of a greenish blue colour are sold at Peking 
under the name of sung rh shi (pine-stone). 

513 It is known that the beautiful blue stone which we call turquoise is 
dug near Nishapur. The Juaher nameh, a MS. treatise on precious stones, 
quoted by Ouseley (“Travels in Persia,” i. 211), mentions four places in 
Asia where turquoises are found, viz, Nishapur, Shebavek in Kirman, a 
mountain in Adjerbeidjan, and Khodjend. M. Polo, i. 91, 93, states that 
the kingdom of Kerman produces the stones called turquoises. Barbosa, 
in 1510, states that the true turquoises are found in Niexer (Nishapur) and 
Quirimane, country of Sheikh Ismail (Stanley’s transl., p. 216). 
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The k'%i-li-ma-ni (ie. from Kirman). It is also called 
Ho si tien tze (tien tze from Ho si),°* and has a coarse 
structure, 

The stone of King chou, called also tien tze from Siang 
yang5 It changes its colour, 


China, and especially the capital, is very rich in precious 
stones, but as very few kinds of them are produced in this 
country, it is evident that they have been brought from 
abroad; and I suppose most of the beautiful rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, &c., sold in Peking, and emanating 
for the greater part from the establishments of im- 
poverished princes and nobles, came to China in early 
times, and especially at the time Western Asia was de- 
vastated and plundered by the Mongols. 


514 Ho si (west of the Yellow River) is a Chinese medieval name for the 
Tangut country. 

510 King chou is the ancient name of a Chinese province. It answers to 
parts of the provinces of Hu nan and Hu pei. The department of Siang 
yang is in Hu pei. It is true that the turquoise sometimes changes its 
colour. Pumpelly (“‘Geol. Researches in China, Mongolia, Japan,” 118) 
notices the existence of sung ur sht, a mineral similar to turquoise, in the 
province of Yiin nan. 
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NOTICES OF THE MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN ASIA. 


Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, and compared with the 
Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 


( 179 ) 


In this second part of my researches, I wish to render 
accessible to European scholars interested in the medieval 
history and geography of Asia some accounts found in 
ancient Chinese and Mongol works, and referring to the 
days of Mongol supremacy in Asia. As I have access to 
many special sources of information with respect to Eastern 
Asiatic literature, I have been enabled to gather a con- 
siderable amount of material, not previously published, 
bearing on the history and the geographical knowledge 
of that period. These Eastern sources of information 
will generally prove to be meagre and fragmentary, and 
sometimes they only become intelligible when compared 
with the detailed records left behind by the Arabic and 
Persian chroniclers; but they have nevertheless a con- 
siderable interest, and we shall see that much fresh light is 
derived from Chinese and Mongol writers, in corroboration 
of the statements of European medieval travellers across 
the Asiatic continent, and in elucidating dubious questions 
with respect to Asiatic history and geography. It is now 
a rule adopted for all branches of knowledge that in 
Scientific researches the leading idea must be to bring to 
light the truth. With respect to some sciences—as, for in- 
stance, geography—this aim can be obtained with more or 
less completeness by means of direct observations, But 
as to history, and especially history of remote times, we de- 
pend entirely upon the statements and views of ancient chro- 
niclers, whose style is often far from being clear, whilst 
the veracity of their reports is not always to be relied on. 
The same must be said with respect to ancient geographical 
accounts and narratives of travels, For researches in these 
departments it is therefore of great importance to com- 
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pare the statements of several contemporaneous authors 
who have written on the same subject. Judging from 
this point of view, it seems to me that the ancient histori- 
cal and geographical accounts of the Chinese, as far as 
they treat of nations, countries, and events spoken of also 
by Western writers, present a high interest; all the more 
so when we have to compare statements on the same sub- 
ject of nations so diametrically different in their mode 
of viewing things, 
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It has appeared desirable to put at the head of this 
essay a critical review of the works from which the infor- 
mation dealt with in these pages has been derived. I 
may begin with the Chinese and Mongol hterature. . 

Among the Chinese works extant treating of the history 
and geography of Asia in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the Yuan shi or Chinese History of the Mongol 
dynasty without doubt takes the first rank, It is only to 
be regretted that the work has been compiled with great 
carelessness by the Chinese scholars of the Ming dynasty 
who had been entrusted with this task. In the annals of 
the Ming sha or History of the Ming, sub anno 1369 (a year 
after the expulsion of the Mongols from China), we find 
the following statement with respect to the compilation of 
the Yuan shi:— 

“In this year the detailed records of the reigns of the 
thirteen Yuan emperors were procured, and the emperor 
(Hung wu) gave orders to compile the history of the Yuan, 
under the direction of Sung Lxen and Wang Wei. The 
work, which occupied sixteen scholars, was begun in the 
second month of 1369, and finished in the eighth month 
of the same year. But as at that time the record of the 
reign of Shun ti (the last Mongol emperor in China) was 
not yet received, the scholar Ou yang Yu and others were 
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sent to Pei p'ing™ to obtain the required information. 
In the sixth month of 1370 the Yuan shi was complete.” 

A new edition of the Yuan history was published 
during the reign of Kia tsing (1522-67). The edition to 
which my frequent quotations from the Yuan shi always 
refer bears the date of 1603. There were several other 
editions of the work issued under the Ming. 

As far as I know, three editions of the Yuan shi have 
been published under the present dynasty—one in 1659, 
another about the middle of the last century, and the third 
in the present century. I may venture a few remarks with 
respect to the second one, which is an unhappy revision 
of the former editions. 

A learned committee, consisting of Chinese, Manchus, 
Mongols, Western Mohammedans, &c., was appointed by the 
Emperor K“ien lung (1736-96) to revise the Yuan shi, and 
especially the foreign names of men, places, &c., occurring 
so frequently in that work. These savants, in their re- 
formatory zeal, proceeded on the idea that all the proper 
names had been incorrectly rendered in the official docu- 
ments of the Mongols, and had to be changed. They 
pronounced the same verdict with respect to the histories 
of the nao and the Kin. Thus in the new editions of the 
histories of the Liao, Kin, and Yuan, all the original 
proper names without exception disappeared, and were re- 
placed by names of a new invention, which generally have 
little resemblance to the original. By this way of cor- 
rupting the names in the original histories, which have 
generally rendered foreign names as correctly as the 
Chinese language permits, the K‘ien lung editions of 
these works have become completely unserviceable for 
historical and geographical investigations. K‘ien lung 
was very proud of the happy idea of metamorphosing the 


516 Pei ping was the name of the present Peking in the beginning of 
the Ming. It seems the committee entrusted with the compilation of the 
Yuan history was in session at Nan king, which at that time was the 
capital of the Ming. 
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ancient proper names, and issued an edict that in future no 
Chinese scholar should dare to use the ancient names. 

When the three histories had been corrupted, K‘ien lung 
ordered the same committee to explain the meanings of 
the new names; and this gave rise to a new work en- 
titled Liao Kin Yiian shi yii kiai, or explanation of 
words (proper names) found in the histories of the Liao, 
Kin, and Yiian. In this vocabulary, all the names of men, 
countries, places, mountains, rivers, &c., in the three his- 
tories have been systematically arranged, but according 
to the new spelling, The original spelling of the name, 
however, is always given, and the chapters are indicated 
where the name occurs. This renders the vocabulary very 
useful for reference, and we may lay aside the fact that the 
principal object in view of the learned committee was the 
absurd explanation of the meaning of the newly-invented 
names. I may give a few examples of the sagacity these 
savants displayed in their etymological commentaries. In 
the origina] edition of the Yuan shi the title of the Calif 
of Bagdad is quite correctly rendered by Ha-li-fa. The 
committee changed Ha-li-fa into farkha, and explains that 
it means a village in Manchu. By JDie-shi-ba-li in the 
uncorrupted Yuan shi, Bishbalik is to be understood. The 
meaning of this name in the Turkish languages is “ five 
cities,” and the Chinese term Wu ch'eng, meaning also “ five 
cities,” occurs repeatedly in the Yuan shi as a synonym of 
Bie-shi-ba-lz. The committee, however, transformed the 
name into Ba-shi-bo-lt, and states that bashi in the language 
of the Mohammedans means “ head,” and boli “ kidneys,” 

The river Kerulun in Northern Mongolia, and not at all 
far from Peking, was termed K ‘te-lu-lien in the original 
Yiian shi; but the committee found this name dissonant, 
and invented the more euphonic name Gi-lu-rh for this 
river. None of the ancient proper names in the Yiian shi 
found mercy with the severe critics, This may serve as 
an example of what the Chinese of the last century mean 
by scientific research. 
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The most recent edition of the Yiian shi (also with cor- 
rupted proper names) is dated 1824, but it was only 
finished in 1848. The numerous translations from the 
Mongol history found in Pauthier’s “ Marco Polo” have all 
been made from this corrupted text. At the time Rémusat 
and Klaproth wrote, the Yiian shi was unknown in 
Europe, and it seems that even the old Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Peking had not seen it. The old sinologues 
knew only an extract of the great Mongol history (see 
farther on). 

The Yuan shi has been compiled from official docu- 
ments. Perhaps we must except the biographies, for which 
the information was probably often derived from private 
sources, It seems that the greater part of the documents 
on which the Chinese history of the Mongols is based had 
been drawn up in the Chinese language; but in some 
cases they appear to have been translated from the Mongol. 
I conclude this from the fact that in the Ytian shi places 
are often mentioned, not, as usually, by their Chinese names, 
but by their Mongol names represented in Chinese cha- 
racters. I may quote a few instances, and select such 
topics as will at the same time serve to corroborate the 
statements of Marco Polo and Rashid-eddin who, as is 
known, generally mentioned places and countries of Eastern 
Asia by their Mongol names. 

The province of Yun nan, in the south-western part of 
China proper, bears this name in the annals of the Yuan 
shi (as in our days), and in the geographical part of it we 
find it mentioned as one of the twelve provinces of China. 
But M. Polo and Rashid always term this province 
Carajang (M. Polo, ii. 36; d’Ohsson, ii. 639), probably a 
local name adopted by the Mongols. Polo and Rashid 
both state that the capital of this province is called Yacht, 
which latter place Klaproth tries to identify with Wei chu, 
Pauthier with Li kiang fu. Rashid states further (Qua- 
tremére, “ Histoire des Mongols,” pref.) that some of the 
inhabitants of Carajang are white, and these are called 
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Chagan jang by the Mongols. These names do not appear 
in the Chinese annals, nor in the description of Yun nan 
in the Yuan shi (geogr. part). In the latter account Cara 
jang and Chagan jang are rendered hy Wu man and Po 
man (Black and White Barbarians). But in the bio- 
graphies of Djao-a-ko-van, A-r-selan (Yuan shi, chap. 
cexxiii.), and others, these tribes are mentioned under the 
names of Ha-la-djang and Ch'a-han-djang, as the Mongols 
used to call them; and in the biography of Wu-liang-ho 
t‘at (see note 303), the conqueror of Yun nan, it is stated 
that the capital of the Black Barbarians was called 
Ya-chi. It is described there as a city surrounded by lakes 
from three sides. 

In the annals of the Yuan shi, the tribe of the Onguts, 
so called by Rashid—Polo styles them Ung (i. 276)—is 
mentioned under its Chinese name Po Ta-ta (White 
Tatars), whilst in the biographies it is termed Wang-gu, 
sometimes Yung-gu. There can be no doubt about the 
identity of the Po Ta-ta and the Wang-gu. In the 
biography of A-la-wu-sze T*i-gi Hu-li (chap. cxviii.), it is 
stated that he was the chief of the tribe of Wang-gu. 
Chinghiz bestowed one of his daughters on A-la-wu-sze’s 
son as wife!’ But in the annals of the Yuan shi, 
8. a, 1203, the same A-la-wu-sze is spoken of as the chief 
of the Po Za-ta, who surrendered to Chinghiz. 

Si Hra (Western Hia) or Ho s (west of the Yellow 
River) was the Chinese name of the Zangut empire. In 
the annals of the Yuan shi it is always designated by 
these names, but in the biographies this kingdom and the 
people are generally called by their Mongol name, «.e., 
T’ang-wu. This name occurs frequently there. A number 
of valiant warriors in the Mongol army were of Tangut 
origin. M. Polo, i. 206, describes the great province of 
Tangut.58 

817 Rashid calls this chief of the Onguts Alakush Tikin Kuri, stating that 


Tikin kurt is a title (d’Ohseon, i. 84). 
58 The country of the Tanguts was known to the Mongols also under 
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The .neme for the Yellow River in the Yiian shi is 
generally Ho. The Mongols called it, and call it even 
now, Kara muren, or the Black River. In the narratives 
of M. Polo and other mediseval travellers, and in Rashid’s 
records, the river appears likewise under the name of 
Kara muren. In one instance this Mongol name is 
applied to the Yellow River also in the Yuan shi, and 
written there Ha-la mu-lien (chap. c., imperial pasture 
lands). 

The Yuan shi comprises 210 chaptets in four sections. 

The first section, Pen ki (47 chapters), contains the 
biographies of the thirteen Mongol emperors in Mongolia 
and China, and the historical records (annals) of their reigns, 
beginning with Chinghiz and ending with Shun ti, who 
was overthrown by the Ming in 1368. The first chapter 
treats first of the history of the Mongols before Chinghiz, 
and then records the doings of the reign of the great 
conqueror. The second chapter comprises the reign of 
Ogotai and Kuyuk, and the third that of Mangu. The next 
fourteen chapters (4-17) are devoted to Kubilat Khan. 
The remainder of the annals continues the history of the 
Mongol empire in China to the fall of the dynasty. 

The second section, Chi, memoirs, chap. 48-105. 

Chap. 48, 49. Zien wen, astronomy,™ 50, 51, Wu hing, 
elemental influences. There remarkable atmospheric and 
other phenomena are recorded. 
the name of Kashi or Kosht (d’Ohsson i, 95). Klaproth (“ Nouveau 
Journ. Asiat.,” xi. 464) translates a passage from Rashid, in which it is 
said that the country of the Tanguts is called also Hoa si, which means 
‘“west of the great river” in the language of the Katayans 

518 Ho, meaning simply “the river,” is the name by which the Yellow 
River is designated in the most ancient Chinese topography, found in the 
chapter Yu kung of the Shuking. The name Huang ho, or Yellow River, 
appears first in the Tai ping huan yi ki, a description of the Chinese 
empire, end of the tenth century. 

50 Tn chapter xviii. an interesting account of the astronomical instruments 
placed in 1279 on the observatory of Ta tu (Peking) is given. A. 
Wylie has translated this notice in his article on the Mongol astronomical 


instruments. Two of these instruments are still extant, and Wylie gives 
a photograph of them. 
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Chap. §2-57. Zi, mathematical chronology and calendar. 

Chap. 58-63. 7% li, geography of the empire, an enumera- 
tion of the provinces, departments, districts, &c., of China 
proper, a part of Mongolia, and even Manchuria and 
Corea, accompanied occasionally by some statistical and 
historical notes,4 After this, chapter 63 contains also a 
dissertation on the sources of the Yellow River, Ho yuan, 
an enumeration of countries and places in Central and 
Western Asia, Si pet ti (countries in the north-west), 
and an interesting account of the K‘4-li-gi-sz’ or Kir- 
ghizes. The chapter concludes with an enumeration of the 
cities of Annan (now Tung king) and some neighbouring 
countries, 

Chap. 64-66..Ho ku, rivers and canals of China. 

Chap. 67~71. Z yo, rites and music. 

Chap. 72-77. 7'si sze, sacrifices, 

Chap. 78-80. Yu fu, regulations on chariots and official 
dress. 

Chap. 81-84. Suan ku, regulations on appointments to 
office. 

Chap. 85-92. Po kuan, government offices. 

Chap. 93-97. Shi hua, political economy. The following 
matters are treated of under this head :— 


Chap. 93. Kung li, general regulations. Nung sang, agriculture 
and sericulture. Shut hang, customs regulations. Ko chat, socage 
regulations. Sze ko, furnishing raw silk and other matenals. Pao 
yin, regulations regarding silver. Haz yun, regulations on transport 
by sea. Chao fa, paper money. 

Chap. 94. Sut ko, levying of annual taxes. Yen fa, salt regulations. 
Tsiu isu fa, taxes on wine, vinegar, &. Cha fa, tea regulations. 
Shang shu, mercantile dues regulations, Shi po, maritime trade 
tegulations.©®% © wai ko, extraordinary taxes. 


52. A detailed description of the Mongol empire had been compiled 
under the Yuan dynasty with the title of Yuan I t'wng cht. This work 
seems to have now disappeared. I have only met with quotations from it 
in other Chinese works. 

533 It is stated in this article, amongst other things, that in 1277 a 
superintendency of foreign trade was established in Ts'uan chou, Another 
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Chap. 95. Sus se, annual expenses for rewards and pensions of the 
empresses, princes, princesses, and meritorious officers. 

Chap. 96. Feng chi, salary of officers. Chitten shu, cadastre. Hut 
min yao kii, dispensaries. Shit tt, granary regulations. Chen sit, 
regulations for a time of dearth.™ 

Chap. 97 contains further regulations on the transport by sea, and 
regulations with respect to paper money, salt, tea. 


Chap. 98-101. Ping, military regulations, treated of 
under the following heads :— 


Chap. 98. Ping shi, organisation of the army. 

Chap. 99. Su wei, the emperors bodyguard. Wet su kiin, the 
(ordinary) guards, 2 chang kin, parade troops. Hu tsung kin, 
the emperor’s travelling guards. K'an shou kim, garrisons in the 
fortresses. Sti lo, patrol guards. Chen o kiin, pickets. Chen shu, 
protection of the frontiers. 

Chap. 100. Ma cheng, administration of the imperial horse pastures. 
Tun tien, military colonies, 

Chap. 101. Djan-ch't,°*4postal communication. Kung shou, convoy. 


superintendency was established for the three ports of K'ung yuan (the 
present Ning po), Shang hai, and Gan pu. These three ports depended 
on the province of Fu kien, the capital of which was Ts'uan chou. Farther 
on, the ports of Hang chou and Fu chou are also mentioned in connection 
with foreign trade, Chang chou (in Fu kien, near Amoy) is only once 
spoken of there. We meet further the names of Wen chou and Kuang 
chow as seaports for foreign trade in the Mongol time. But Zs'uan chou in 
this article on the sea-trade seems to be considered as the most important 
of the seaports, and it is repeatedly referred to. I have, therefore, no 
doubt that the port of Zayton of Western medieval travellers can only be 
identified with Tswan chou, not with Chang chou, as has been suggested 
by some commentators of M. Polo (Phillips, Douglas. See Yule’s “M. 
Polo,” ii, 217, 219, 222). There are many other reasons found in Chinese 
works in favour of this view. Gan pu of the Yuan shi is the seaport Gan 
fu of M. Polo (i. 173). Hang chou, as is known, is Polo’s Kunsay. 

523 Compare M. Polo, i. 429. 

524 Compare M. Polo, i. 419. By djan-ch't a Mongol word is ren- 
dered. Even in modern Mongol a post-station is called dyam or dzam 
(northern pronunciation). Properly it means “way.” European mediz- 
val travellers (Rubruk, M. Polo) call the Mongol post-stations yam 
or yamb, and the diarist of the embassy of Shah Rokh to the Chinese 
court in 1420 uses the same name, yam-khane, for the post-houses in China 
(M. Polo, i. 420, 423). Pauthier, in his “M. Polo,” p. j335, suggests 
that the word yam may be intended for yi ma, ‘‘qui en chinois signifie 
poste aux chevaux.” But yi ma means a post-horse, not a station. There 
is no Chinese etymology in the word yam, which even now-a-days is used 
by the Tatars of Kazan to designate a post-station ; and the Russian word 
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Ki-ti-pu-ping, foot-runners.@5 Ying fang pu le, falconeraS® A 
certain class of the falconers are termed Bo-lan-ghi. 


Chap. 102-105. Hing fa, law regulations. 

The third section, chap. 106-113, is termed Piao, and 
contains genealogical and other tables. 

Chap. 106. How fei, table of the empresses and 
concubines. 

Chap. 107. Tsung shi shi hi, genealogical table of the 
Mongol imperial family. 

Chap. 108. Chw wang, princes of the imperial family 
and their appanages. 

Chap. 109. Kung chu, princesses, and # ma, sons-in- 
law of the emperors, 

Chap. 110, 111. San kung, the three Kung, the three 
highest offices in the empire, or rather titles (eg., chan- 
cellor in Europe). 

Chap. 112, 113. Tsai siang, list of the ministers of the 
Mongol empire. This list begins only with Kubilai’s 
reign, 

The fourth section, Lie chwan, chap. 114-208, is almost 
entirely devoted to biographies of men of eminence during 
the Mongol period. It comprises about a thousand 
biographies. 

Chap. 114 gives the biographies of the principal em- 


yamshchtk, meaning & driver carrying the post, has evidently been borrowed 
originally from the Tatars. There are in the Russian language a good 
many Tatar words. The Russian linguists generally derive the word yam 
from the Mongol dzam, supposing that it was pronounced yam 1n ancient 
times. But we have seen that the Yuan shi renders quite correctly the 
Mongol djam, and we may conclude that this was the Mongol term for 
post-station even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, all the more 
aa the Mongol text of the Yuan ch'ao pi she (written in 1240, see farther 
on) also uses djam-ch+ for postal communication. I may observe that the 
character djan, by which the Mongol word for station has been rendered 
in the Yuan shi, means also station in Chinese; but the addition of the 
character ch't, which here represents only a sound, proves that djan-ch'é 
was intended to express a foreign word. Yam is probably of Turkish 
origin. 

533 See M. Polo, i. 421. 

5% See M. Polo, i. 389. 
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presses, from the time of Chinghiz down to the last 
Mongol ‘emperor of China. 

In chap. 115-117 we find the biographies of the most 
distinguished of the Mongol princes, viz. :— 


Chap. 115. Z*o-let, son of Chinghiz.5% Chen-kin, son of Kubilai.s 
Gan-ma-la and Ta-la-ma-ba-la, both sons of Chen-kin.5 


Chap. 116. Biographies of the wives of the afore-mentioned 
princes, 

Chap. 117. Bie-li-gu-dai, Chinghiz’ elder brother.  Dju-ch'i, 
Chinghiz’ eldest son.°! 7"u-la, a great-grandson of Chagatai (second 
son of Chinghiz). Ya-hu-du, grandson of 7"o-lei, K'uan-cht bu-hua 
and T"ie-mu-rh bu-hua, both grandsons of Kubilai. 


The remainder of the biographies record the lives and 
doings of eminent statesmen, officers, generals, scholars, 
artists, priests, and even remarkable women, &c. The 
biographical section of the Ytian shi contains a great 
amount of information with respect to the ancient geo- 
graphy and history of Asia, It is not easy, however, to 
lay it under contribution, for the accounts, which are 
scattered over nearly a hundred chapters, are generally 
short and fragmentary, and have chiefly a value with 
respect to comparative investigations. The biographies 
found in the Yuan shi bear evidence to the liberal views 
of the Mongol emperors as to the acknowledgment of 
merit. They seem never to have been influenced by 
national considerations. Among the prominent men 
whose biographies are included in the Mongol history, we 
meet representatives of most of the nations of Asia sub- 
dued by the Mongol arms, viz., Chinese, K‘t-tan, Ni-chi, 
Tanguts, Onguts, Uigurs, Kanglis, Alans, Kipchaks, Kar- 
luks, Merkits, Persians, and other Mohammedans, &c. 
Some of these foreigners held high offices at the court of 

827 Tului of Rashid. 

5% Chingkim of Rashid (d’Ohsson, ii. 500). M. Polo, i. 351, calls him 
Chinkin. 

529 Wassaf calls them Kambala and Tarmah. See M. Polo, i. 353. 

8% Bilgutei of Rashid. 

531 Djuchi of Rarhid. 
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the Mongol emperors; others distinguished themselves as 
valiant captains. The Mongols were conscious of the 
intellectual superiority of the more civilised nations, 
Kubilai, after establishing his power in China, did not 
oblige the Chinese to learn Mongol, He was, on the 
contrary, a protector of Chinese literature, which was very 
flourishing in the days of the Mongols, Of course the 
greater part of the biographical section of the Yuan shi is 
devoted to persons of Mongol origin; but we are not 
surprised at finding that, with a few exceptions, all the 
distinguished Mongols belonged to the army, or were 
darugacht (governors) in the provinces, 

The fourth section of the Yuan shi concludes with some 
accounts of various foreign nations and countries, east 
and south of China, and some seaports of India (chap. 
208-210). As these countries are beyond the field of my 
researches, I shall give only the names. 

Chap. 208. Kao-li, or Korea (the Cauly of M. Polo, i. 


335). 
Tan-lo. The island of Quelpart. 
Ji-pen, or Japan, (the Chipan-gu of M. Polo, 
il, 235). 
Chap. 209. Annan, Annam or Tongking. 
Chap. 210, Mien (now Mien tien, Burma) See M. 
Polo, ii. 81. 
Chen ch'eng, Champa (the name of an ancient 
Malay settlement on the eastern side of 
the Gulf of Siam, in the country of Kam- 
bodja). M. Polo, ii. 248. 
Sten (now Sten-lo, Siam). 
Djao-wa (Java). M. Polo, it 254. 
Inu kiu (the Lew chew islands, including 
Formosa). 
San yu (Mijako sima, one of the Lew chew 
islands). 
Ma-ba-rh (the Coromandel Coast, Maabar of 
M. Polo, ii. 313). 
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Kii-lan (the Coilum of M. Polo, ii. 363, a 
great port of trade in Southern India). 

The kingdom of Su-mu-ta, 

The kingdom of Su-mu-tu-la (Sumoltra of 
Odoric, or Sumatra, “ Cathay,” 86). 

The kingdom of Na-wang (perhaps Necu- 
veran of M. Polo, ii. 289, the Nicobar 
islands). 

Su-men-na (perhaps the Semenat of M. Polo, 
li, 389, on the peninsula of Guzerat). 

Seng-ghi-li (Cyngilin of Odoric and others, 
Cranagore; see “Cathay,” Prel. Ess., p. 77). 

Nan-wu-li (compare Groeneveldt, “Malay 
Archipelago,” 30; this is the Lambri of 
M. Polo, ii. 281, situated on the island of 
Sumatra). 

Ma-lan-tan, Ting-ho-rh, Lai-lai, Ghi-lan- 
yi-te (places unknown to me), 

In 1828, Father Hyacinth translated the first three 
chapters of the Yuan shi into Russian, with the title 
“ History of the Reign of the first four Khans of Chinghiz 
Khan’s Dynasty.” His version is very correct ; it is to be 
regretted, however, that this accomplished sinologue trans- 
lated from the corrupted text of the Yuan shi. It is 
therefore impossible to make use of his version without 
comparing it with the original Chinese text. A complete 
translation of the original text of the Yuan shi would be 
a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
medieval history and geography of Asia. It would throw 
much fresh light especially on the history of the Mongols, 
and be serviceable to explain many dubious questions in 
the narratives of European medieval travellers. 


Fhere is an abridged Chinese history of the Mongol 
dynasty extant, published in 1699 by Kiai shan, under 
the name of Yuan shi lei pien, in forty-two chapters. It 
is known also under the title of Su Hung kien lu, we., 
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continuation of the Hung kien lu; the latter being a 
historical work embracing the annals of the Wu tat period 
(907-960), the Sung, Liao, Hia, and Kin dynasties, The 
Yiian shi lei pien, although only an abstract of the Yuan 
shi, is a very valuable book of reference; for the learned* 
author has added a great deal of interesting matter, drawn 
for the greater part from rare works of the Mongol period. 
The first ten chapters comprise an abstract of the annals 
of the Yuan shi, and have been translated by Father 
Gaubtl in his “Histoire de Gentchisean et de toute la 
Dynastie des Mongous,” 1739. A curious ancient map is 
found at the head of the Yuan shi lei pien. It bears the 
title so mo t'u, “map of the desert,” and comprises the Mon- 
golian desert and the adjacent countries, The map has the 
appearance of a reproduction of an ancient map compiled 
in the days of the Mongols. There are some names of 
places marked, especially in the neighbourhood of Kara- 
korum, which are not mentioned in the Yuan shi or in 
other works ; and it is very unlikely that Kiai shan drew 
this map up from the descriptions at his disposal, <A. 
Rémusat in his “ Recherches sur la Ville de Kara-koroum” 
(1817), gives an incomplete reproduction of it. See also 
Klaproth’s “ Mém. Rel. 4 l’Asie,” i. 93, 164. 


In 1866, Archimandrite Pallodius made the learned 
world (in Russia) acquainted with a Chinese, or rather 
Mongol historical work of considerable importance. In 
the fourth volume of the “Records of the Russian Eccle- 
siastical Mission at Peking” he presented a Russian 
translation of the Yuan ch'ao wm shi, or “Secret History of 
the Mongol Dynasty.” In the introduction to his trans- 
lation Palladius gives a minutely detailed history of the 
work, from which we learn that it was originally written 
in Mongol, and had been finished in a.p. 1240 at the time 
of a great assembly on the river Kerulun. It treats of 
the early history of the Mongols, the reign of Chinghiz, 
and the beginning of the reign of Ogotai. In the early 
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Ming time a Chinese translation of it was made. The 
text translated by Palladius is included in the same collec- 
tion in which the narrative of Chang ch'un’s travels is 
found (see note 80). The Yuan chao pi shi is mentioned 
in the Hung wu shi lu or detailed record of the reign of 
Hung wu, under the year 1382. It is stated there that it 
had been written in Uigur letters in Mongol, and that a 
Chinese translation of it was made, to which the Mongol 
text was annexed,—not in the original letters, but by 
rendering the Mongol sounds by Chinese characters, After 
Palladius had published his translation, he happened in 
1872 to obtain a MS. copy of the Ming edition of the 
work, the Chinese text, accompanied with the Mongol 
text (in Chinese characters). It was found that the text 
Palladius had translated was only an abstract of the 
original work, which comprises fifteen chapters, but has 
no title. Although many archaisms and clerical errors 
occur in this text, the restoration of the Mongol original 
presents little difficulty for men acquainted with both 
Chinese and Mongol. For all who have made the history 
of the Mongols their study, this rare document of ancient 
Mongol literature presents a high interest. It corroborates 
generally Rashid-eddin’s records, and occasionally we find 
passages in it which sound like a hteral translation of the 
statements of the Persian historiographer. This proves 
that Rashid had made use of the same source of informa- 
tion as the unknown author of the Yuan chao pi shi. <As 
to the dates in the latter work, they are generally in 
accordance with the dates given by the Mohammedan 
authors ; but in a few cases the Yuan ch‘ao pi shi commits 
ereat chronological blunders and misplacements of events, 
as, for instance, with respect to the war in the west (see 
farther on). 

Palladius’ MS. copy of the Yuan chao pi shi now 
belongs to the library of the St. Petersburg University. 
An accomplished Mongol scholar, Professor Pozdneyeff, has 


undertaken to publish a facsimile of the texts with a 
N 
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translation and notes, The preface and the greater part 
of the texts have already been printed. 


In the Russian “ Oriental Record,” 1872, Archim. Palla- 
dius has published the translation of another ancient his- 
torical record referring to the warlike doings of Chinghiz. 
The Chinese title of the book, of which Palladius possessed 
only a MS. copy, is Huang yuan sheng wu Tsin cheng lu. 
It seems to have been compiled from Mongol documents 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, but the author 
is unknown. This work is repeatedly quoted in the Yiian 
shi lei pien. 


I may also mention a history of the Mongols compiled 
in the middle of the seventeenth century by the Mongol 
prince Ssanang Ssetsen. A German translation of it was 
published in 1829 by J. Schmidt in St. Petersburg. There 
is also a Chinese translation of the work extant, known 
under the name of Meng-gu yuan lu. It seems that this 
Mongol history is based principally on traditions, not on 
official documents ; therefore it sometimes diverges widely 
from the other more authentic records of Mongol history 
we know; and with respect to the dates, it is quite 
untrustworthy. Professor Berezin in his translation of 
Rashid (see farther on) says that the non-existence of 
Ssanang Ssetsen’s history would be no loss to historical 
science. 


Finally, in reviewing the Chinese and Mongol works 
treating of the history of the Mongols, I ought not to 
omit mentioning the Cho keng lu, written in the middle 
of the fourteenth century by the learned Z"ao Tsung yi. 
It comprises thirty chapters, and contains notes on different 
matters refering to the time of the Mongol dynasty. 
There is in it a considerable amount of information with 
respect to the customs, institutions, &c., of the Mongols, 
and we meet also with interesting historical and geo- 
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graphical accounts bearing on that period. I have had 
an opportunity of giving translations from the Cho keng lu 
in my Archeological Researches on Peking and in the 
first part of the present volume. In the first'chapter of the 
work we find a list of the names of seventy-two Mongol 
tribes, and after this other lists of nations and tribes in 
China, Eastern and Central Asia. 


As the Chinese and Mongol sources of information with 
respect to the Mongol nation are very little known to 
European scholars, our historians who have written the 
history of the Mongols have relied almost entirely upon 
the Mohammedan historiographers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, whose conscientious records con- 
cerning the Mongol era are indeed entitled to the greatest 
confidence. The Chinese and Mongol chroniclers never 
present so detailed, coherent, and intelligible accounts as 
do the able Persian historiographers on the same sub- 
ject; but, as I have stated above, I assign to the authors of 
the Far East also a great importance, and especially with 
respect to comparative historical researches. The subse- 
quent notices concerning the Mohammedan authors who 
wrote on the Mongols are borrowed from d’Ohsson’s 
“Histoire des Mongols,” where more detailed accounts on 
this subject will be found. I mention only the most 
important Persian works, 


The Tarikh Djthan Kushai, or history of the conqueror 
of the world, written by Alai-eddin Atta mulk Djuvem, 
records the events of the last ten years of Chinghiz 
Khan’s reign. It first gives an account of the conquest 
of Transoxiana and Persia by the Mongols. After this 
the reigns of Ogotai and Kuyuk and the beginning of 
the reign of Mangu are treated of. It terminates in 1257. 
In this history we find also interesting accounts of the 
Uigurs and the Karakhitai, of which I shall give a 
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translation farther on. Alai-eddin in 1252 accompanied 
his father, who was in the Mongol service, to the grand 
Kuriltai held at the accession of Mangu Khan. He died 
in 1283. 

The Tarikh Djihankushai has been continued by Add- 
ullah, son of Fazel-ullah, more generally known under 
his honorific title Vassaf ul Hazret, or the “panegyrist 
of his majesty.” It contains the history of the Mongols 
from 1257 to 1327. 


Among the Persian authors who wrote on the Mongols 
and other nations of Eastern and Central Asia, and the 
great political events which shook the different states of 
Asia in the thirteenth century, the first rank is incon- 
testably due to the celebrated historiographer fashid- 
eddin, who in his remarkable work Djami ut Tewarikh, or 
‘collection of annals, gives the most complete and intel- 
ligible record of the history of the Mongols. Besides this, 
we find in his book very valuable and detailed accounts 
of the nomadic Tatar and Turkish tribes who in the days 
of Chinghiz lived in Eastern and Central Asia, One 
chapter is devoted to a very interesting and quite exact 
description of China or Khitai and the adjacent countries 
at the close of the thirteenth century. 

Rashid was born at Hamadan about A.D. 1247, and was 
a physician by profession.*2 Ghazan Khan named him 
vizier of the Persian empire in 1298. He continued in 


532 In the TariLh-i-Khata, or History of China, which 4. Muller Greiffen- 
hag attributes to Abdallah Berdavi, and which he translated into Latin in 
1677, we find two passages (edition of 1689, pp 5-6, 12-13) where it is 
clearly stated that Rashid was a Chinaman; “ Rexido’d Din Vezirius, e 
Philosophis Chatajorum, Zitagi et Meksun nomine, terms Hing-ping-cang 
oriundus.” But Quatremére in his “ Histoire des Mongols,” preface, pp. 
4, 85, 99, has proved that, although Muller’s translation is correct, there 
was an omission in Muller’s Persian text. We have to understand that 
Pulad Chinksank, who assisted Rashid in the compilation of his history of 
the Mongols, was a native of Khata. Besides this, Quatremére has had 
the ingenuity to guess that the Tarikh-i-Khata, dated 1317, and attributed 
by Muller to Abdallah Beidavi (who however died in 1292), in reality was 
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the office of vizier during the reign of Oldjaitu, to whom 
he presented his work in 1307. Rashid was put to death 
by order of Abu Said in 1318. He states in the preface to 
his work that in compiling it he was considerably aided by 
the great noyen Pulad chinksank * (a Mongol evidently), 
generalissimo and minister of the empire, “who knows 
better than any man living the origin and history of the 
Turkish tribes, and especially of that of the Mongols.” 
Rashid mentions also important historical documents with 
respect to the history of the Mongols preserved in the 
archives of Ghazan Khan, and to which he had access. 
He speaks further of the Mongol annals called <Altan 
depter (golden book), kept in the treasure-house of the 
Khan, and committed to the charge of the senior of the 
Begs (Berezin’s Russian translation of Rashid, i. pp. 8 
and 183). 

The first attempt to translate the Djami ut Tevarikh 
was made by a German orientalist, Hammer Purgstatt, 
who selected for this purpose one of the most interesting 
chapters of the book, the account of China proper. But 
Klaproth found much fault with Hammer’s version, espe- 
cially in the defective decipherment of proper names, and 
published a new translation in correction of Hammer in 
1833, in the “Nouv. Journ. Asiat.,” xi. Another trans- 
lation of the same chapter is found in d’Ohsson, 11. 633. 
See also Quatremére’s “Histoire des Mongols,” preface, 
86-90. 

In @’Ohsson “ Histoire des Mongols,” of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1824 (see farther on), the main authority 


written by Benaketi. A MS. copy of the Tarikh-i-Benaketi in the British 
Museum leaves no doubt that Quatremére is right. The eighth book of this 
historical work comprises the history of Khata, in which Benaketi closely 
copies Rashid, without adopting his arrangement ; but as Benaketi occa- 
sionally gives some details not found in the defective manuscripts of the 
Djami ut Tevarikh now extant, we may conclude that he made use of a 
complete MS. of that work. 

533 The author renders the Chinese cheng siang, meaning prince or high 
minister. 
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used is Rashiid-eddin. But d’Ohsson does nof always 
give a literal, coherent translation of the Persian historian, 
but rather works up Rashid’s statements, together with 
those of other writers, in his elaborate history of the 
Chinghizkhanids. 

In 1836 the accomplished French orientalist Quatremére 
began to publish in the “ Collection Orientale” his “ Histoire 
des Mongols dela Perse,” translated from the Djami ut Teva- 
rikh ; but only the fifth part of this section (one volume) 
appeared. It terminates with the death of Hulagu. 

A complete Russian translation of the Djami ut Teva- 
rikh has been undertaken by a competent Russian orien- 
talist, Professor J. WV. Berezin of St. Petersburg. He is pub- 
lishing the original Persian text and a Russian transla- 
tion in the “ Memoirs of the Russian Archeol. Society.” 
The first volume, 392 pages, comprising Rashid’s accounts 
of the various nations and tribes of Turkish and Mongol 
origin living in the eastern part of Asia, was issued in 
1858; the second volume, containing the early history of 
the Mongols down to the time of Chinghiz Khan’s accession 
to the throne, A.D. 1206, saw the light in 1868, It has 
239 pages Persian text, 335 of translation and commen- 
taries. As the author informs us, four volumes are to 
follow, of which one is now in the press. It seems to me 
that none of the previous translations of Rashid can enter 
into competition with that of Berezin. Not only has he 
at his disposal several of the best manuscripts of the 
Djami ut Tevarikh, but he is also considerably aided in 
the understanding of the Persian author’s record by his 
acquaintance with Eastern Asiatic languages. SBerezin 
states in the preface that Rashid’s style is quite easy of 
understanding, and that the only difficulty the translator 
meets is to get the correct reading and pronunciation of 
the foreign proper names occurring so frequently in the 
Persian text, the diacritical points of the letters being 
often omitted in the manuscripts, Professor Berezin has 
also translated and very ably annotated the accounts given 
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by Rashid and other Mohammedan authors of the invasions 
of Russia by the Mongols. See “Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction ” for 1853 and 1855. 


In commenting upon geographical names in Central 
and Western Asia mentioned in ancient Chinese and 
Mongol writings, I have frequently to refer for corrobora- 
tion or elucidation to the geographical accounts of those 
countries as given by the Mohammedan authors of the 
same period. We now possess many excellent European 
translations of the most important Arabic and Persian 
geographical accounts. I may mention the following Mo- 
hammedan geographers and historians repeatedly quoted 
in these pages. 

Mas’wdi, the famous historian and geographer, who visited 
India, Ceylon, and the coast of China in 4.D.915. He died 
ing56. Heis the author of the “ Meadows of Gold,” treat- 
ing of history, geography, and other things. “Les Prazries 
@ Or,” de Macoudi, traduction francaise par Barbier de Mey- 
nara et Pavet de Courterile, nine volumes, 1861-77, 

Ibn Khurdadbth + A.D. 912, wrote a geographical work 
on the “ Roads and Kingdoms,” which has been translated 
in A. Sprenger’s “ Post- u. Reiserouten des Orientes,’ Abh. 
f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, iii. 1864. 

Istakhrt, who lived in the tenth century, is the author 
of a geographical work, “The Book of the Countries,” 
Mordimann translated an abridgment of it into German 
with the title “ Das Buch der Lander,” 1845. 

Ibn Haukal, who was Istakhri’s contemporary, wrote in 
977 a description of countries, which is nothing but a 
reproduction of Istakhri’s book with additions by Ibn 
Haukal. The work Ouseley translated with the title “Orven- 
tal Geography of Ebn Haukal,” 1800, is in reality a Per- 
sian version of Istakhri. 

Firdusi of Tus, the famous Persian poet, “the Homer 
of Persia,” born A.D. 931, +1020. He wrote the cele- 
brated epic poem Shahnameh, which contains the annals 
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of the ancient kings of Persia down to the death of 
Yezdigerd III, the last monarch of the Sasanian race, 
who was deprived of his kingdom a.D. 641, by the invasion 
of the Arabs. The “Shahnameh” was translated by J. 
de Mohl, “ Le Livre des Rois par Firdouse,” seven volumes, 
1838-78. 

Edrisi, the author of an Arabian geography composed 
in A.D. 1153. “Géographie d’Edrisi,” traduite de l’arabe 
par P, A. Jauberi, 1836, two volumes. 

Yakut, A.D. 1178-1229, wrote a dictionary of countries. 
Barbier de Meynard in his “ Dictionnaire géographique ete. 
de la Perse,’ 1861, has extracted from Yukut’s book all the 
geographical accounts relating to Persia. 

Abulfeda, A.D. 1273-1331, author of a geographical 
work, which he finished in 1321. “ Géographie d’ Aboulféda,” 
traduite de l’arabe par M. Retnaud et 8S. Guyard, two 
volumes, 1848-83. 

Ibn Batuta, the great Arabian traveller, born 1304, + 
1378. The narrative of his extensive travels in Asia and 
Africa has been translated by Defrémery and Sanguinetti. 
“ Voyages d Ibn Batoutah,” four volumes, 1853-58. 


An indispensable book of reference with respect to 
Asiatic history and geography, for students in this depart- 
ment who have not access to the original sources, or who 
are not acquainted with Arabic and Persian, is d' Herbelot’s 
“ Bibliotheque Orientale, ou Dictionnaire Universel, con- 
tenant tout ce qui fait connaitre les Peuples de l’ Orient, leur 
Histoire,” etc. The first edition was published in 1697 in 
Paris, the second in Maestricht in 1776. Klaproth calls 
d’Herbelot “le pére de nos connaissances sur ]’Orient.” 
The only reproach to which this eminent orientalist is 
open is that of merely giving, in his “ Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale,” translations from Mohammedan authors without ven- 
turing any critical remarks, or even taking exception to 
contradictions in the statements he brings forward. The 
second edition of the “ Bibliothéque Orientale ” (the edition 
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to which I always refer) has a very valuable appendix: 
“ Supplément & la Bibliothéque Orientale,” par C. Visdelow 
et A. Galland. About 200 pages of this supplement are 
from the pen of Visdelou, and contain a great amount of 
interesting information, drawn from Chinese sources, with 
respect to the history and geography of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Asia. Claude Visdelou, born in 1656 in Bretagne, 
went as a missionary to China in 1685, and spent there 
twenty-four years. In 1709 he went to Pondicherry, 
where he died in 1737. I feel no hesitation in asserting 
that he was the most accomplished sinologue among the 
old Jesuit missionaries in China. All his translations 
show a profound and critical knowledge of the Chinese 
language. With respect to China, Visdelou takes the 
same place as Klaproth assigned to d’Herbelot with 
reference to Western Asia, and well deserves to be termed 
“the father of our knowledge of Chinese historical re- 
cords,” especially the history of the nations of Central 
and Eastern Asia, 

In the first part of the supplement, Visdelou explains, 
from Chinese sources, a number of proper names and terms 
used by the Mohammedan authors with reference to China, 
viz., Fagfur, Tencu, Sin, Loukin, Khankou, Namkink, Kha- 
that, Khanbalig, Cara-Cathaian, Van, Ca, Dacouk, Dapi- 
hhen, Fenek, Giagh or Tchagh. (The latter seven terms refer 
to chronology and astronomy.) 

The second part is entitled “Histoire de la Tartarie,” pp. 
18-133, and gives the complete history of the nations and 
tribes of Mongolia and Central Asia, all the information 
being drawn from the histories of the Chinese dynasties, 
We find there the history of the Hiwng-nu, the Wei, the 
Geou-gen, the Tou-kioue (Turks), the Hui-ho (Uigurs), the 
Sie-yen-to, the Kie-kia-sze (Kirghizes), and many others. 
After this, forty-three pages are devoted to the histories of 
the K‘i-tan (Liao) and the Xin (translations from the 
Liao shi and Kin shi). On pp. 117-119 we find an in- 
teresting dissertation on the invention of gunpowder by 
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the Chinese, and the cannon they made use of in the 
Middle Ages. The accounts Visdelou gives of the Yuen or 
Mongol dynasty occupy only one page. The Manchus are 
treated of in six pages. 

The third part contains a dissertation on the term 
Khan. 

The fourth part (thirty pages) has further explanations 
of names and countries, places and nations, of Central and 
Eastern Asia occurring in the writings of the Moham- 
medans, viz., Cara-khotan, Khotan, Aigur (Uigur), Botom, 
Turk, Ung, Cathay, Tatar, Mogol and others. Finally, 
Visdelou gives a short account of the reigns of the first 
five Mongol emperors. 

The fifth part, pp. 165-190, is a learned treatise on the 
famous Nesturian tablet at Si an fu. 


I ought not to omit from my bibliographical notices an 
extensive work on the history of Asiatic nations, written 
in the last century by a French orientalist of great repute. 
It cannot be denied that J. De Guignes in his “ Histoire des 
Huns, Tures, Mogols et autres Tartares occidentaux,” pub- 
lished in Paris, 1756-58, in five volumes, has contributed 
a great amount of new information, drawn from Moham- 
medan, Chinese, and other sources; but the competent 
reader will admit, I think, that the vast material brought 
together has been badly worked up by the author, who in 
his conclusions and identifications draws too much on his 
imagination, and seldom deems it necessary to give any 
evidence for the correctness of his views. In many cases 
it is impossible to decide who is responsible for any given 
account or opinion, whether it is De Guignes or the 
ancient author he quotes. Thus his researches on Asiatic 
history have but little claim to be considered scientific in- 
vestigations, It may be said that he has rather spread con- 
fusion than shed light. Even the title of his work implies 
an error, for he identifies the Huns, who first appeared 
in history about aD. 375, with the Hiung-nu, a people 
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first mentioned in the Chinese annals in the third century 
B.C. as living in Mongolia, and who for nearly 400 years 
were constant disturbers of the Chinese frontier. In 216 
A.D. the power of the Hiung nu was completely destroyed 
by the Chinese, and their names disappeared from Chinese 
history. In his identification (i. 215), De Guignes, of 
course, was only guided by similarity of sounds. Klaproth 
has shown **4 that De Guignes’ view is opposed to all that 
we know regarding the Huns and the Hiung-nu. The same 
French orientalist has also broached the famous hypotheses, 
that the Chinese were an Egyptian colony, and that the 
Chinese discovered America in the fourth century. 


After De Guignes, a more able and clear-sighted orien- 
talist of the present century undertook to write a history 
of the Mongols. In 1825 the Baron C. d’Ohsson published 
his “ Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchingwiz Khan jusqu’a 
Timour Bey ou Tamerlan,” in four volumes (other editions 
in 1834 and 1852). A map showing the political divisions 
of Asia in the thirteenth century is appended. In this ela- 
borate work, which I quote frequently in these pages, the 
learned author has gathered all the documents bearing upon 
the history of the Mongols known at the time he wrote. 
D’Ohsson’s information is drawn principally from the 
Mohammedan authors, of whose records he gives trans- 
lations. D’Ohsson was himself of oriental origin (Arme- 
nian), and therefore well versed in Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish, He was also well acquainted with many 
European languages. His “Histoire des Mongols” is written 
in an attractive style, It seems to me that d’Ohsson has 
exhausted the sources respecting the history of the Mon- 
gols, as far, at least, as information can be drawn from 
Mohammedan and other Western Asiatic and European 
medieval writers. It is only from the ancient records of 
the Chinese and Mongols that some new light on this sub- 
ject can be expected. 

54 Klaproth’s Tableaux Hist. de l’Asie, 241, 242, 
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About ten years ago Mr. H. H. Howorth published a 
bulky work in three volumes on the “ History of the 
Mongols,” which deserves to be noticed on the occasion, as 
being the first attempt to write a history of the Mongols in 
English. The author has brought together with much re- 
search and sagacious criticism all that had been previously 
written on the subject by European orientalists. Besides 
this, the same author published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society from 1875 to 1883 a series of papers 
with the title “ Zhe Northern Frontagers of China,” in which 
he gives asummary of the histories of the Khitans or Liao, 
the Kin or Golden Tatars, the Hia or Tangut, and the 
Manchus. 


I have also to quote repeatedly in these pages the 
narratives of those well-known European medieval 
travellers who visited Eastern Asia in the thirteenth 
century. 

As to Plano Carpini and Rubruk, my references are 
invariably to the pages of the (original) Latin editions in 
the “Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires publié par la 
Societé de Géographie,” tom. iv. 1839. 

John of Plano Carpini, despatched by Pope Innocent to 
Kuyuk Khan, set out from Lyons in April 1245 ; on the 
4th April 1246 he reached the head-quarters of Batu on 
the Wolga; on the 22d July he arrived at the camp of 
the Great Khan near Karakorum. He left Kuyuk Khan 
on the 13th November, and on the oth May 1247 reached 
again the camp of Batu, and returned safely in the autumn 
of 1247. 

Rubruquis, or rather Rubrouck, was sent by St. Louis on 
a mission to the Tartar chiefs. He entered the Black Sea 
on the 7th May 1253, and landed at the port of Soldaza, on 
the Crimean peninsula. On the 1st of June he set out 
for his long journey, first visited Sartakh, who was 
beyond the river Zanats, and then Batu, whose camp was 
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“ 
near the Volga. On the 14th September he left the court 
of Batu, and on the 27th December reached the court of 
Mangu Khan near Karakorum, where he remained for more 
than six months. On the 1oth July 1254 he commenced 
his journey back, and on the 16th September arrived 
again at the court of Batu. Hence he proceeded along 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea to Derbend, traversed 
Great Armenia, went to Jconium, Lnttle Armenia, Cyprus, 
and finally reached, in September 1255, Accon (in Pales- 
tine), where he wrote the report of his journey. 

The third traveller in the thirteenth century through 
Central Asia, whose name frequently appears in these 
pages, is Marco Polo, the most valuable of all Western 
authorities with respect to the medieval geography of 
Asia. He was a young man when he accompanied his 
uncles, who were merchants, across the Asiatic continent 
to Khanbalik or Peking. They set out in 1271, travelled 
by way of Bagdad to Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, then 
turning northwards, traversed Kerman and Khorassan, 
Balkh and Badakhshan, and reached the Pamir steppe. 
This they crossed, and then continued by way of Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Khotan, by Lake Lobnor and Tangut, until they 
reached Kubilai’s court in 1275. M. Polo remained seven- 
teen years in China. He left it in 1292, and returned by 
sea, Visiting many ports in the Indian seas. In 1295 he 
reached Venice, his native place. My quotations from M. 
Polo’s travels refer to the magnificent edition published by 
Colonel Yule, the “ Book of Ser Marco Polo,” in two volumes, 
second edition, 1875. 

As to Odoric, Marignollt, and other medieval travellers 
to China in the fourteenth century, I rely upon Colonel 
Yule’s “Cathay and the Way Thither,” 1866. 


Among the works to which reference will be made 
in this part of my researches, I may finally mention 
Karamzin’s “ History of Russia,” published 1815-29, in 
twelve volumes. This extensive work gives the original 
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text of all the ancient Russian annals in Slavonian. In 
vols. iii. and iv. the invasion of Russia by the Mongols 
is treated of, principally from Russian sources. I always 
quote the Russian original work, for the French transla- 
tion of it by St. Thomas and Jauffret, 1820, shows many 
mistakes, Besides this, the translators omitted the cita- 
tions of the annals, 


In concluding these notices, it remains for me briefly 
to review a few modern Chinese geographical works and 
maps occasionally referred to in this volume, and upon 
which most of my identifications of ancient names of 
places in China proper, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Eastern 
Turkestan are based. 

The most important of these works is the Ta Ts‘ing I 
t‘ung chi, or great geography of the Chinese empire under 
the present (Ta Ts‘ing) dynasty.°%> It was first issued in 
1743. The second much enlarged edition was published 
in 1764, in 500 chapters, and contains detailed descrip- 
tions of Eastern and Western Turkestan. 

At about the same time a special geographical descrip- 
tion of Eastern and Western Turkestan, accompanied with 
maps, was compiled by order of Emperor K‘ien lung, and 
published in 1763 with the title Si yi t'w chi. My friend 
Mr. C, Imbault-Huart has translated a part of it in his 
“ Recuetls de Documents sur 0 Asie Centrale,” 1881. 

The Sin k‘iang chi lw, or description of the new 
frontier, published in 1820, deals with the same subject 
as the Si yii t'u chi, but is an independent work, in which 
a great deal of new matter is contained. 

The best modern Chinese map of the imperial dominions 
and the dependencies is the Ta Ts‘ing I t‘ung yu t*u, 
published in Wu chang fu in 1863. 

$85 Ag I have stated in note §21, there existed in the days of the Mongols 
a Chinese description of the empire with the title Yian J t‘ung chi. A 
similar work, the Ming I t‘ung chi, or Geography of the Ming empire, 
published in 1461, is still extant. . 
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A very useful book for reference is the geographical 
dictionary Li tat ti li chi yiin pien kin shi, in which 
ancient and modern names of places in China proper, 
Manchuria, and Mongolia are arranged according to a 
system, under about 1600 characters. The identifications 
of ancient names of places in this work are quite reliable, 
for the author of it has drawn his information from the 
geographical sections of the Chinese dynastic histories, 
where the successive changes of the names are noticed. 
About twelve years ago a new edition of this dictionary 
with historical maps was published. £. Biot published 
in 1842 a “Dictionnaire des Noms anciens et modernes 
des Villes et Arrondissements de l’Empire chinois,” but 
his book is too incomplete for exact and detailed re- 
searches. 


( 208 ) 


NOTICE OF THE K‘I-TAN AND THE KARA- 
KHITATI. 


The original seats of the ‘z-tan were in Southern 
Manchuria (Jiao tung), where they are mentioned in the 
Chinese annals as early as the fourth century of our era. 
A. Rémusat (“Langues Tatares”) and Klaproth (“Asia Poly- 
glotta”) hold them to have been Tunguses, and of the same 
stock as the Kin and the Manchus. As can be concluded 
from some K‘i-tan words which have been preserved in 
ancient Chinese works, they were a mixed race, in which 
the Mongol and Tungus element predominated consider- 
ably. 

Very interesting accounts, not published before, of the 
K‘i-tan and their early history are found in Professor 
Wassilieff’s “ Historical and Archeological Researches with 
respect to the middle part of Eastern Asi” (Manchuria 
and Eastern Mongolia), from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, 1857 (in Russian). These notices are principally 
drawn from the Liao shi, or Chinese history of the Liao 
(K‘i-tan) dynasty, and the Liao kuo chi, or history of the 
K‘i-tan nation. The first section of the Liao shi (the 
annals) has been translated into German from the Manchu 
text by H. C. v. d. Gabelentz, and was published by his 
son in 1877. Compare also Professor W. Schott’s “ Kitai 
and Karakitai,” 1879 (Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin). 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the chief of the 
K*i-tan, named Ye lu Apaoki, having subdued all the K‘i-tan 
tribes, made himself master of a great part of Mongolia, 
and in 916 proclaimed himself emperor with the (Chinese) 
name Jaz tsu, qi6-927. The son of this conqueror, 
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Tai tsung (Te kuang), 927-947, conquered a part of 
Northern China, and gave his dynasty the title of Liao. 
This K‘i-tan or Liao empire subsisted for two centuries, 
916-1125, in Northern China (only the northern part of 
the provinces of Chili—including modern Peking—and 
Shansi), and the adjoining regions of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. It is well known that the name of Kathay, 
applied by the Mohammedan authors and by European 
medizval travellers to China, or rather Northern China, 
originated from the word K‘i-tan. Even now-a-days the 
nations which know China from an inland point of view, 
as the Russians, Persians, and the nations of Turkestan, 
style China Kitai. The K‘i-tan or Liao empire was over- 
thrown by the Kin (see note 574). 

Benaketi, or rather Rashid-eddin, whom he copies in 
his description of Khatai,>** states: “ North of Khatai are 
the nomadic people which the Chinese call Khidan, the 
Mongols Kara kitai. The country where they live borders 
on the deserts of Mongolistan. In times past one of these 
nomades, called Kaolicht Aia, conquered Khatai, assumed 
the title of king, and transmitted the throne to his descen- 
dants, who occupied it for a long space of time. Farther 
on DBenaketi says that the name of Kaolichi Aiaki was 
Inao, which means king. He conquered the world, and 
eight of his descendants reigned over his empire 219 years. 
According to d’Ohsson (i. 114), Rashid writes this name 
Djuliaji Apaki. 

A few years before the overthrow of the Liao dynasty, 
a prince of the imperial family of the Liao escaped west- 
wards, gathered an army, and conquered Eastern and 
Western Turkestan; Khovarezm became tributary to him. 
His empire became known as Kara Khitai in Western 
Asia, and subsisted for nearly a century. Its rulers 
caused much trouble in the Mohammedan countries in 
the twelfth century. It was destroyed by Chinghiz Khan, 


535 See note 532; also Muller Greiffenhag’s “Abdalla Beidavei Historia 
Sinensis,” p. 14, 63 ; Quatremére’s “ Hist. d. Mongols,” pref., 836~go. 
8) 
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who, having subdued the Tartar tribes in Mongolia, and 
made several irruptions into China and the Tangut em- 
pire, directed his armies towards the west; and there it 
was next the turn of the Kara Khitai empire, which then 
bordered upon the expanding empire of the conqueror, to 
experience the invincibleness of his arms. 

The name of Kara Kiitat was not invented in Western 
Asia; it seems to be of Mongol or Turkish origin; for 
kara means “black” in both languages, and Khitat, as I 
have stated, is intended for K‘i-tan or Liao. The ancient 
Mongol annals style this people Karakitat, which is the 
plural form of Karakita. The reason why they were 
termed Black Khidans by the Mongols is unknown. As 
the founder of the Kara Khitai empire was a prince of 
the Liao, the Chinese annals call it Sz Liao, Western 
Liao, the other name being unknown to the Chinese.58? 

Accounts of the Kara Khitai and their empire in Central 
Asia have come down to us from two different sources. 
The eastern (Chinese and Mongol) records on the subject 
are found in the Zzao shi, in the Chinese annals Kang mu, 
in the Yuan chao pi shi, and other Chinese medieval 
works. On the other side we possess notices of the same 
people by the Mohammedan historians in the Zartkh 
Djhan Kushat and the Djami ut Tevarihh. 

The Chinese records on the Si Zvao (Western Liao) 
have been translated into French by Visdelou and Du 
Mailla. The first translated from the Liao sht, chap. xxx., 
end of the annals, reign of the last Liao emperor, T‘ien 
tso (1101-25), and his translation was published in the 
“Suppl. a la Bibl. Orient.,” p. 10 segg. He gives a very 
correct and literal version of the Chinese text; he has, 
however, occasionally omitted some particulars (e.g., proper 
names), considering them probably unimportant. Du 
Mailla translated from the Chinese annals Kang mu. See 
his “Histoire de la Chine,” viii. p. 408-419. The com- 


5% J have only once met with the name of Hei X‘i-tax or Black K‘i-tan 
in Chinese books, See note 398. 
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pilers of the Kang mu seem to have made use of informa- 
tion independent of the Liao history. 

I shall present here a new and complete translation of 
the article on the Sz Ziao in the Liao history. This 
translation will be followed by others on the same subject, 
not published hitherto, and drawn from the histories of 
the Kin and Yuan and other Chinese or Mongol medieval 
works. The Liao shi (J. c.) reads as follows :— 


Ye-lu Ta-shi* was the founder of the dynasty called 
St Liao. He was a descendant in the eighth generation of 
Tat isu (or Apaoki, the first Liao emperor). The honorific 
title Chung te (highly meritorious) had been bestowed 
upon him. He was well versed in the literature of thé 
Liao, as well as in that of the Chinese; and besides 
this he was a clever horseman and skilful archer. In 
1115 he received the degree of shz (doctor), and was ad- 
mitted a member of the han lin (national academy); and 
as he was lin-ya*? in the academy, he was generally 
called Ta-shi lin-ya. Subsequently he was appointed 
civil and military governor in the north-eastern provinces. 
In the year 1220, the Emperor Tien tso, pressed hard by 
the Kin, had abandoned his throne and taken to roving 
about. Ye-lu Ta-shi then assembled the dignitaries of 
the empire, and placed on the throne Shun, a prince of 
the imperial family. But Shun fell ill and died, and then 
his wife, Siao te, was entrusted with the regency and the 
defence of Yen (the present Peking, at that time the 
capital of the Liao empire). When the army of the Kin 
arrived at Yen (in 1120, according to the Liao annals), 
Siao te fled to the emperor T‘ien tso,“4! who grew very 


588 There are some discrepancies in these two records with respect to 
the same events ; and for the dates the Kang mu is generally one or two 
years in advance. 

539 Ye-lu was the name of the reigning family of the K‘i-tan or Liao. 

3) Tin-ya seems to be a term of the K'i-tan language. Visdelou trans- 
lates it by “académicien,” 

541 The Liao emperor was at that time in Tien te. See annals of the 
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angry, ordering her to be put to death, and reprimanded 
Ta-shi 5“ for having raised to the throne the prince Shun, 
whilst the legitimate emperor was still alive. Ta-shi then 
answered: “Even at the time when the empire was still 
in full vigour, your majesty had not been able once to 
repulse the enemy, but had fled far away, abandoning the 
people in their calamities; and had I then placed Shun 
on the throne, the reigning family would still have been 
descendants of our ancestor Tai tsu. Has it not been the 
more dignified course now thus to act, instead of imploring 
the enemy for mercy?” 

To this the emperor had nothing to reply. He enter- 
tained Ta-shi with a feast and pardoned him; but Ta-shi 
did not feel himself in safety, and having killed K1-ste 
and Po-li-kuo,45 he declared himself sovereign. Then at 
the head of two hundred well-armed horsemen he de- 
parted by night (evidently from T‘ien te) and proceeded 
northward. 

After a march of three days they crossed the Hei shui, 
where Ta-shi met with Chwang-gu-rh, the chief of the 
Po Ta-ta° who offered him four hundred horses, twenty 
camels, and about a thousand sheep, Thence proceeding 
westward, he arrived at the city of K‘o-tun5 In Pei ting 
tu hu fu" he rested for some time and assembled the 


Liao shi, 8. a. 1120. "zen te, probably the Tenduc of M. Polo (i. 275), 
was in the vicinity of the great northern bend of the Yellow River, a little 
north of it. 

52 Some details regarding the retreat of Ta-shi from Peking are given 
in the history of the Kin dynasty (see farther on). 

543 Probably dignitaries at the court of the Liao emperor. 

54 The river Eisina. See note 428. 

54 This is the Chinese name for the Ongut tribe. See note 517 and 
the corresponding text. 

5 The existence of a place of this name seems to be corroborated by 
the Kin shi. In the geographical section of the Kin history, Hu-tun is 
mentioned as one of the nine places ruled by a siang wen (governor) 
and depending on the province of S: king (south-western part of Mongolia 
and northern Shan si). 

“7 Bishbalik. See note 157. 
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chiefs of the seven chow (cities) 8 and the eighteen pu 
(tribes), The seven chou are enumerated as follows: 


We-wu (the Uigurs, Hut-fan. Tz-ho. 
see farther on). Sin, T'o. 
Chung-te. Ta-lin. 
The names of the eighteen tribes are also given : 549 
1. Ta huang Shiwer. 7. Ne-la. 13. Tsu-pu. 
2. Tt-la. 8. Ta-la-ch'ui, 14. Pu-su-wan. 
3. Wang-gi-la. 9. Ta-mi-h. 15. T'ang-gu. 
4. Cha-chi-la. 10, Mi-rh-ki, 16. Hu-mu-sze. 
5. Ye-st. 11. Ho-chu. 17, Hi-tt. 
6. Pt-ku-te. 12, Wu-ku-lv. 18. Atu-rh-pt. 


Ta-shi spoke to the assembled chiefs as follows: “My 
ancestors had founded a vast empire, and had to endure 
many trials ; nine emperors have successively reigned over 
it for two hundred years. Now the Kin, who are subjects 
of our dynasty, massacre our people and destroy our 
cities. Our emperor, T‘ien tso, has been constrained to 
flee shamefully and abandon the efupire, being continually 
in trouble. Now, relying on the justice of my cause, I 
have come to ask your assistance for the extermination 
of our common enemy and the re-establishment of our 
empire, I am sure you will feel compassion for our 
distress, Can you see without remorse the destruction of 
the temples of our tutelary genii? No doubt you will 


“48 The Kang mu, in recording the same, says: “the seven chou at the 
western frontier.” 

549 It seems that the tribes here mentioned occupied the western part and 
even the east of Mongolia. Shi wei (1) is a name applied since the fourth 
century to a considerable tribe, divided into many branches, and occupy- 
ing the land near Lake Baikal. See History of the Northern Wei” and 
“ History of the T‘ang.” The above name means Great yellow Shi wei. 
Ti-la (2) are perhaps the J"ie-le of the T'ang History, in which name the 
Telenguts of Rashid may be traced. The Wang-gi-la (3) are perhaps the 
Cuncrats ; Chia-chi-la (4) the Djadjerats ; and Mi-rh-ki (10), the Merkits of 
Rashid. By Z"ang-gu (15) it seems the Tanguts are meant. The same 
name appears in the geographical section of the Kin shi, province of Si 
king (see note 546). There we find also the name of a tribe Wu-ku-lt (12). 
We shall see farther on, from the accounts of the Kin shi, that Ta-shi’s 
influence extended over the whole of Mongolia. 
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help our emperor and father ; nor will you look indifferently 
upon the misery of our people.” 

The assembled chiefs then raised an army numbering 
more than 10,000 horsemen, and Ta-shi appointed officers 
and furnished the troops with arms, 

In the following year (1121), in the second month, 
on the day kia wu, Ta-shi, after sacrificing a black bull 
and a white horse to heaven, to earth, and to his ances- 
tors, put his troops in order and set out for the west. 
He had previously sent to Pi-le-ko, king of the Hui-hu 
(Uigurs), a letter of the following tenor: “In times past, 
my ancestor, the Emperor T“ai tsu, who directed his army 
to the north, when passing through the city of Bu-gu- 
han, sent an envoy to your ancestor, Wu-mu-chu, in Kan 
chou,5! with the following message: ‘Do you still cherish 
the remembrance of your ancient country? I shall 
occupy it for you if you wish to return.’ But your 
ancestor thanked the emperor, saying that his people 
had left their ancient @bodes for more than ten genera- 
tions, that all were quite happy in their present country, 
and that there was no desire to return to their original 
patrimony, This proves that we have been for a long 
time on good terms with your people. It is now my 
intention to advance westward to the Za-shi,°52 and I ask 
permission to pass through your country. Do not enter- 
tain suspicion.” Pi-le-ko having received this letter, 
immediately went to meet Ta-shi; and on reaching his 
encampment, three days were spent in entertainment. 
When Ta-shi started again, the king presented him with 
600 horses, 100 camels, and 3000 sheep; and to prove 
his sincerity gave some of his sons and grandsons as 


550 Boka Khan, a famous khan of the Uigurs, who had his residence 
near the place where afterwards Karakorum was built See, farther on, 
my notice of the Ungurs. 

561 The present Kan chow fu in Kan su. 

52 By this name the Arabs were known to the Chinese, See my 
pamphlet “On the Knowledge Possessed by the Chinese of the Arabs,” &c., 
1871. 
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hostages ; and declaring himself a vassal of Ta-shi, accom- 
panied the latter as far as the boundary of his realm. 

Thereupon Ta-shi, proceeding farther to the west, 
vanquished all enemies he met on his road, maintain- 
ing peace with those who surrendered voluntarily. Thus 
the army advanced 10,000 i, overthrowing kingdoms and 
taking innumerable camels, horses, cattle, sheep, and goods. 
The power of Ta-shi’s arms increased from day to day, 
and also the valour of the soldiers, When he arrived at Sun- 
sx'-kan,® he met the united army of all the western king- 
doms, numbering 100,000 men, and commanded by the Hu- 
rh-shan.4 The two armies were fronting one another at a 
distance of two dz apart, when Ta-shi addressed his troops in 
the following terms: “ We see before us a numerous host, 
but it wants an able commander. When they are attacked 
in front, the rear will fail to come to the rescue, and there 
can be no doubt our army will gain the victory.” 

After this he formed his troops in three divisions, order- 
ing the princes Siao Wa-li-la, Ye-lu Sung shan, and others, 
at the head of 2500 men, to attack the right flank of the 
enemy, whilst the princes Siao La-a-bu and Ye-lu Mu-sie 
received orders to lead 2500 men against the left flank, 
and Ta-shi himself with the main body of the army, 
assaulted the centre. These three divisions rushed at the 
same time upon the Hu-rh-shan, whose army was com- 
pletely defeated, and to an extent of ten i the ground 
was covered with dead bodies. Ta-shi with his army 
rested in Sun-sz’-kan ninety days. The king of the Huz 
hut (Mohammedans) came to offer his submission and 
brought products of his country as tribute. After this 

553 Samarkand. See note 195. 

554 Hu-rh-shan has some resemblance in sound with Khorazm Shah. 
Kutb-eddin Mohammed, 1097-1127, first assumed the title of Khorazm 
Shah. He was a vassal of the Seldjuks, who at that time reigned in 
Transoxiana and Ferghana. The Mohammedan historians, however, do 
not record a battle at Samarkand between the Kara Khitai and Khovarezm 
Shah or the Seldjuks ; but they mention about fifteen years later a great 


defeat of the Seldyuk Sultan Sangiar of Khorasan by the Gurkhan of Kara 
Khitai. See note 587. 
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Ta-shi proceeded to the west as far as Ki-rh-man.™ 
There all his officers, civil and military, assembled and 
proclaimed Ta-shi emperor. This happened on the fifth 
day of the second month of 1124 (according to the Kang 
mu, 1125). The emperor, who was then thirty-eight years 
old, assumed at the same time the title of Go-rh-han,*™ 
and the Chinese title Zien yu Huang ti, the years of 
his reion being named Yen King. Ta-shi bestowed also 
honorary titles upon his ancestors and his wife. After 
this he assembled the officers and spoke to them as 
follows: “We have made together a journey of 40,000 ki ; 
we have crossed deserts and suffered many hardships by 
nicht and by day. That you may share in my glory, i] 
am about to grant honorary titles to your ancestors.” He 
then conferred posthumous titles upon the ancestors of 
the prince Siao Wa-li-ia and on those of forty-nine other 
distincuished officers. In the year 1126 Ta-shi conducted 
his army back to the east. After a journey of twenty 
days on horseback they reached a fertile land, where a 
capital was founded and named Hu-sz’ wa-rh-do*? The 
name of the reign was then changed to K‘ang kuo.™® 

In the same year Siao Wa-li-la was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief (I omit the other appointments mentioned 
in the Chinese text). An army of 70,000 horsemen was 
raised for an-expedition to the east. After sacrificing to 
heaven a black bull and a white horse, Ta-shi ordered 
a banner to be set up, around which he assembled his 
troops, haranguing them in the following terms: “Our 


555 IT do not believe that here Kerman in Southern Persia is meant, as 
Plath in his “Geschichte Ost-Asien’s” suggests, but Kermanch, a place 
situated between Samarkand and Bokhara, and frequently mentioned by 
the Mohammedan medieval authors. The city still exists, 

83 Gurkhan of the Mohammedan authors. See note 578. 

557 ‘Visdelou explains this name by “le fort palais.” Wa-rh-do is 
evidently intended for “ordo,” residence (see note 137). Hu-sz’ has some 
resemblance to Aosun, meaning “strength” in Manchu. For further 
particulars regarding the capital of the Kara Khitai, see note 583. 

68 The two characters mean “kingdom of peace.” This was also an 
ancient Chinese name for Samarkand. 
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great Liao dynasty rose under difficult circumstances, and 
it was due to the merits of my ancestors (the great work) 
was accomplished. But their successors were addicted to 
pleasure and debauchery, and neglected the government 
of their people ; when riots broke out and our empire was 
destroyed. Now I wish to conduct you back to the So 
mo (Mongolian desert) and to re-establish our ancient 
splendour. This is no country for me and my people to 
dwell in.” Thereupon Ta-shi enjoined the commander- 
in-chief, Siao Wa-li-la, to move out, giving him the fol- 
lowing instructions: “March out now; take care to 
reward merit and punish those who do not perform their 
duties, Try to share conscientiously with your troops for- 
tune and misfortune; choose places rich in grass and 
water for encamping ; before giving battle, take care duly 
to estimate the strength of the enemy. Be ever cautious 
not to draw down upon yourself a defeat.” Thereupon 
the army moved out and made a march of more than 
10,000 /4 without meeting with any success. They lost a 
great number of horses and cattle, and were constrained 
to return, the troops being exhausted. Ta-shi then said, 
“Heaven is not propitious towards me.” He died in the 
tenth year of K‘ang kuo, or A.D. 1135 (according to the 
Kaug mu in 1136), having reigned twenty years. He 
was canonised Te tsung. 

When Ta-shi died, his son Y1-/ie was not of full age, 
and his widow, by name 7"a-bu-yen, called also Kan tien 
huang hou, was entrusted with the regency. The name of 
her reign was Hien tsing. Seven years later Yi-lie him- 
self took charge of the government ; and the name of his 
reign was Shao hing, which lasted thirteen years, 1142- 
1155. He ordered a census of the people over eivhteen 
years old, when it was found that there were 84,500 
families in all. After death he was canonised as Jen tsung. 
His son being still a minor, P’u-su-wan, the younger 


599 If we date his reign from 1124, the year he was proclaimed emperor, 
he only reigned eleven years. 
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sister of the late emperor, undertook the regency, and 
reigned fourteen years, 1155-69. The name of her 
reign was Oh ung fu, and her title was Cheng tien tat 
hou. She had married Sioo To-lu-bu, the son of (the 
above mentioned) Siao Waz-li-la, but held ilhcit inter- 
course with her husband’s younger brother, P‘w-gu-dji- 
sha-li. She conferred upon her husband the title of 
Tung ping wang, but subsequently gave orders to kill 
him. Siao Wa-li-la, however, surrounded the palace 
with troops, and the empress was killed, together with 
her lover, by arrow-shots. 

Dyji-lu-gu, the second son of Jen tsung, was next pro- 
claimed emperor. His reign was named Zien hi, which 
lasted thirty-four years, 1169-1203. It happened in 
autumn of 1203, when the emperor was on a hunting 
excursion, he was made prisoner by K‘wu-ch w-lu, prince 
of the Nai man,” who had been lying in ambush with 
8000 men. The latter then took possession of Dji-lu- 
gus throne, adopting the dress and the customs of the 
Liao. But he left to the late emperor the title of Z'ai 
shang huang, and to the empress the title Huang tat hou. 
As long as they were alive, K‘u-ch u-lu visited them twice 
a day. Some time after Dji-lu-gu died, and with him 
the Liao dynasty became extinct. 


Besides the above Chinese record reyarding the Si 
Liao or Kara Khitai, many other fragmentary notices on 
the same subject may be found in Chinese literature, 
especially of the Kin and Mongol periods. I may quote 
some of them in order to complete my accounts from 
Chinese sources. 

The Si Liao and Ta-shi’s exploits are spoken of with 

500 K ‘d-ch'u lu is the Guchluk of Rashid. He was the son of T'ai-yang, 
khan of the Naimans, overthrown by Chinghiz. In the Yuan shi, Guchluk 
is termed K‘t-ch'u-lu-han. The Kang mu places the date of Guchluk’s 
taking possession of the throne of the Si Inao at 1201, eighth month ; but 


the Yuan shi states that he fled to the K‘i-tan only in 1208, which latter 
date is in acoordance with the statements of the Mohammedan authors. 
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some detail in the Pei shi ki, or the narrative of an 
envoy despatched by the Kin emperor to Chinghiz in 1220. 
A translation of it is found in the first part of this book. 
From the particulars the Kin envoy gives with respect to 
the peregrinations of Ta-shi, it appears that his way from 
Mongolia to Transoxiana led through the Talki defile, 
north of the present Kuldja. The diarist of Chang 
ch'un’s travels to the west, as well as the traveller Ch ang 
Te, and Ye-lii Ch'u tsai in his narrative, all when pass- 
ing through Turkestan mention the traces of the K‘i-tan 
empire, as do also the European medieval travellers Car- 
pini and Rubruck. 

Interesting notices throwing some new light on the Kara 
Khitai are found in the history of the Kin dynasty in one of 
the biographies, which I shall translate presently. The Kin 
(see note 574), after destroying the empire of the Liao or 
K‘i-tan in Eastern Asia in 1125, and establishing their 
dynasty in Northern China, extending their power also 
over a creat part of Mongolia, being apparently very un- 
easy about the foundation of a powerful Liao empire in 
Turkestan, did not let an opportunity slip of gathering 
information regarding it, and even sent envoys to them. 
The following account is translated from the biography of 
Nien-ko Han-nu, Kin shi, chap. cxxi., where some par- 
ticulars of the intercourse between the Kin and the Kara 
Khitai in the twelfth century are recorded. 

Nien-ko Han-nuw was a meritorious officer in the army 
of the Kin, in the first half of the twelfth century. The 
emperor had granted him,as a mark of distinction,a harness, 
a bow and arrows, and a war-horse. After these statements 
the biographer gives a long notice of the Si Liao and Han- 
nu’s mission to their court. This account reads as follows: — 

At the time Tai tsu™ passed through Ku yung,” 


%1 The first Kin emperor, Aguta, 1115-23. 

82 This is still the name of a defile and a fortress in it, north-west of 
Peking. The defile is more generally known to European residents at 
Peking under the name of the Nan kou pass, 
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Ye-lué Ta-shi, a prince of the Liao, withdrew through the 
defile of Ku pet kKou®* (The capture of Yen, or Peking, 
by the Kin is recorded in the Liao shi under the year 
1120.) But he appeared again, took Feng sheng chou,™ 
and intrenched his troops twenty-five li east of Lung 
men©™ This intrenchment was taken by Low shi (a 
general of the Kin), and Ta-shi with his trovps sur- 
rendered. sung wang (also a general of the Kin) 
captured the heavy baggage of the Liao emperor near 
the place called Tsing chung, and on this occasion 
Ta-shi served as guide. The (Kin) emperor pardoned all 
the princes and soldiers who had been made prisoners, 
and ordered a communication to be made to Ta-shi 
that, notwithstanding his having been taken in arms, the 
emperor acknowledged his merits, especially on account 
of the service he had rendered in guiding the (Kin) 
troops. This happened in 1121; but subsequently Ta-shi 
fled, it was unknown in what direction.*” 

In the year 1124 a report was received from the 
chief of some tribes (in Mongolia) who had surrendered 
to the Kin, stating that Ta-shi had been proclaimed king 
in the northern regions; that his realm consisted of two 
provinces, a northern and a southern; that he possessed 
10,000 cavalry horses, numerous herds and great riches 
in products. The emperor gave orders to continue the 
pursuit of the Liao prince, and not to neglect at the same 
time to procure authentic information about Ta-shi. 


563 An important defile (gate of the great wall) north-east of Peking. 

564 Now Pao an chou, north-west of Peking. 

565 There are several defiles of this name (Dragon-gate) in the mountains 
north and west of Peking. 

58 This happened in 1121, according to the annals of the Liao shi. 

567 With respect to Ta-shi’s relations with the Kin, the historians of the 
Liao and the Kin are in contradiction ; or at least the Liao shi does not 
say that Ta-shi had been made prisoner by the Kin, but only states that 
he repaired to the Liao emperor after the fall of Peking. The Kang 
mu records that Ye-li Ta-shi, having been made prisoner by the Kin, 
near the defile of Kd yung, was released and sent by the Kin emperor to 
find the Liao emperor, who was wandering about in Southern Mongolia. 
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In the next year, 1125, one of the governors at the 
frontier reported a rumour that the Hia (Tangut empire) 
was in collusion with Ta-shi and plotting an invasion of the 
province of Shan si. The emperor again gave orders to 
inquire into the matter and at the same time to arm for 
war. 

In 1129 a report came to hand from a general com- 
manding in 7"ai chow (in Eastern Mongolia), in which he 
notified that Ta-shi had already succeeded in taking the 
two military encampments situated in the regions of the 
northern tribes. He expressed his apprehensions with re- 
spect to the security of the imperial pasture lands which 
were situated not far from the above-mentioned places. 
The emperor was at first afraid that the tribes in the north 
might revolt if troops should be collected in those regions. 
However, in 1130, Ye-lu Yu-ta5* and two other com- 
manders were sent to pursue Ta-shi. They had been 
ordered also to raise troops from the tribes (in the north), 
but these tribes refused to obey. This expedition proceeded 
as far as the river Wu-na andthen returned. Yu-ta made 
a report that Ta-shi was said to sojourn in the country of 
Huo chou, and to be in collusion with the Aza (Tan- 
guts).°” Thereupon the emperor sent an envoy to the 
Hia to demand an explanation; but they replied that 


568 A prince of the Liao, who had deserted and entered the army of the 
Kin. 

%9 Huo chou is the same as Karakhodjo, near Turfan. 

570 The Kang mu, in recording (s. a. 1131) the expedition of Ye-lu Yu-ta, 
states that he started with 10,000 men to look for Ta-shi, who was said to 
approach Huo chou. As the Kin did not put absolute trust in this general, 
his family were retained as hostages. He advanced as far as the city of 
Ho tung, north of the desert, more than 3000 11 distant from Yun chung (the 
present Ta tung fu, in Northern Shan si). But this expedition missed its 
aim, and only devastated the provinces of Yen (Northern Chili), Yun chung, 
and Ho tung, which had to furnish the troops with provisions, The 
rumour spread about the approach of Ta-shi towards Huo chou in 1130, a8 
reported in the Kin shi and the Kang mu, seems to have been in connec- 
tion with the great but unsuccessful expedition sent by Ta-shi to the east 


about the same time. See above my translation of the account from the 
Liao shi, 
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they had heard nothing of Ta-shi, and that their country 
was not contiguous to Huo chou. 

(In the Kin shi, annals, s. a.'1130, we read that the 
Hui-hu (Uigurs) of Huo chou, having captured Sa-ba-ti- 
t‘u-tie, a partisan of Ye-li Ta-shi, delivered him over to 
the Kin.) 

In the year 1144, envoys from the Hui-hu (Uigurs) came 
to the court of the Kin to offer tribute, and they stated that 
Ta-shi was not then alive, but that his people dwelt in their 
(i.e. the Hui-hu’s) vicinity. Then Han-nu (in whose bio- 
graphy all these accounts are recorded) received orders to 
accompany the envoys of the Hui-hu totheir country. He 
departed, and afterwards nothing more was heard of him. 

Under the reign of Ta ting, 1160-90, a merchant of 
the Hui-hu, by name J-si-lan, arrived with three com- 
panions at the south-western frontier (of the Kin empire). 
These merchants gave the following statements: “Our 
native country is called Dsou-gua (the biographer adds 
that this is the name of a foreign tribe). The name of 
the capital is Gu-sz’-o-lu-do5"! The people of this country 
are not of a warlike character, but are engaged in agricul- 
ture, and every year pay one-tenth of their produce to the 
government. Old men say that in times past, when the 
K‘i-tan arrived, the people of Dsou-gua surrendered with- 
out offering any resistance. The encampment in which 
the K‘1-tan live is so large that it takes half a day to ride 
round it.” A short time ago the ruler of the Ki-tan 
had sent A-den-sze, his son-in-law, with 10,000 men to 
subdue the Ye-bu-lien and other tribes, but his expedi- 
tion was not successful. The war, however, is not yet 
finished.” The emperor ordered these Hui-hu to be settled 
near Hien ping fu (now T'ie ling hien in Southern Man- 
churia), where settlements of the Hui-hu had existed from 
olden times. 

o71 Evidently the same as Hu-se’-wa-rh-do. See note 557. 


873 Compare, farther on, the statements of Rubrack about the remaina of 
the encampment of the Kara Khitai. 
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In the same year, Sa-li-ya, chief of the Nien-ba-en, and 
Bo-gu, chief of the Kang 1°" and other tribes, sent 
envoys and begged to be admitted as vassals of the Kin 
emperor. They offered the seal given to them by Ta-shi 
and solicited a new seal from the Kin. The emperor 
gave orders to instruct the governor at the south-western 
frontier to send officers to those countries to inquire into 
the sincerity of the tribes; whereupon an envoy was de- 
spatched together with an interpreter. They saw Sa-li-ya, 
who maintained his sincerity, and from him they heard 
also of the fate of Han-nu. Sa-li-ya told them that many 
years ago the Kin emperor had sent an envoy, named 
Han-nu, by way of Huo-ehouw (Karakhodjo) to the domi- 
nions of Ta-shi. He had met the latter when he was 
on a hunting excursion, and had been asked by him why 
he did not get down from his horse. Han-nu had replied 
that he was the envoy of the Kin emperor, and that it 
was the place of Ta-shi to dismount in order to listen to 
the imperial message; upon which Ta-shi had ordered 
Han-nu to be put to death. Such was the information 
the envoy brought back to China. 

I may finally quote a passage from the history of the 
Sung dynasty referring to the Kara Khitai. Itis stated 
there, s. a. 1185: “In the second month of this year in- 
formation was received from spies that Ta-shi ling-ya, 
the chief of the K‘<-tan dynasty, had sent to the emperor 
of the Hia, asking permission to pass through his domi- 
nions in order to invade the Kin empire.” 


Let us turn now to the records of the Mohammedan 
historians regarding the Western Liao or Kara Khitai. 
See d’Ohsson, i. 441-443. 

Rashid-eddin has gathered the following information 
with respect to this dynasty :-— 


73 The Kankly of the Mohammedan authors, of which I shall speak 
more fully farther on. 
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After the sovereign of the Churche®™ had destroyed 
the empire of the Kara Khitai,"” a prince of the latter, 
by name Nushi Taifu," standing in high esteem in his 


4 The Churche of the Mohammedan authors are the same as the Ni-chi 
of the Chinese historians, The original spelling of the name by the Chinese 
was Ju chen (Klaproth’s “ Asia Polyglotta ;*” Plath’s “ Mandschurey,” i. 
107; Wassilyeff's ‘‘ Hist. East. Asia,” p. 41). They originally dwelt near 
the river Amur and were tributary to the K‘i-tan. In the beginning of 
the twelfth century the Nu-chi revolted. The leader of this revolt is 
called A-gu-da in the Chinese annals. He won several victories over the 
K‘i-tans, and in 1115 adopted the title of emperor, and gave his dynasty 
the Chinese name Kin (gold), His successor, U-ki-mai, accomplished the 
destruction of the K’i-tan empire in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Northern 
China in 1125, and succeeded also in conquering from the Sung (Chinese 
empire) all the provinces of Northern China. The boundary of the Kin 
empire to the south then was the Huai river. The Kin dynasty reigned 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Northern China more than a century. The 
Kin were overthrown by the Mongols in 1234. It is known that the 
Nuchi or Kin were the ancestors of the present Manchus. Their history 
is given in the Kin sha or Chinese history of the Kin. 

The Persian chroniclers heard the name Churche probably from the 
Mongols, and this seems to have been the proper name of this nation. In 
the 7'a Ain kuo chi or (Chinese) history of the great Kin nation, we find a 
statement that the Nuchi or Kin were properly called Chu-li-djen. M. 
Polo states (i. 227) that the Tartars originally dwelt in the north, on the 
borders of Chorchu. On page 335 he speaks again of the province of Chorcha, 
and no doubt means Manchuria. 

In Benaketi's “'Tarikh-i-Khata,” which, as I have stated in note 532, 
is rather a plagiarism from Rashid’s account, we find the following notices 
of the Churche (Muller Greiffenhag, “ Abd. Beidav. Hist. Sin.,”,p. 15) :-— 

* Contiguous to the Kidan or Kara Khitai there is another nation engaged 
in agriculture. The Kathayans call it Niw che, the Mongols and other 
people Churche. Among these people there was a man called Huonyen 
Agudat, whose cognomen was Daigim. The Mongols call him Akuda. He 
overthrew the dynasty of Kara Khitai in Khatai. The Altun Khan (golden 
khan) who lived at the time of Chinghiz, and the one who was destroyed 
under the reign of Ogotai Khan, both were called Daigim.” 

Huonyen is the Nuchi word for prince. Wan-yen, in constant use through 
the Kin history. Daigim isthe Chinese 7"ai Kin or Great Kin. 

575 Rashid terms the (original) Liao dynasty in Eastern Asia also Kara 
Khitai. 

576 T)’Ohsson states (i. 163) that Rashid terms the founder of the Kara 
Khitai dynasty Zusht Taifu. Thus Nusht here must be a misprint in 
d’Ohsson’s translation or a clerical error in the Persian MS. Tusht seems 
to be the correct reading, for it is nearer to T’a-shi, which, as we have seen, 
was the name of the founder of the Western Liao dynasty, according to the 
Liao shi. D‘Ohsson explains—I am not aware on what authority—that 
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own country, fled first to the country of the Kirghizes, 
then passed to the Uigurs, and finally arrived in Turkestan. 
Being a man of high intelligence and capacity, he suc- 
ceeded in rallying a considerable force in these countries 
and conquered the whole of Turkestan,*” whereupon he 
took the title of Gurkkan,*” meaning “Great Khan.” 
These events took place in 1128 and 1129.°” 

After Nushi Taifu’s death, his son, who was then only 
seven years old, was proclaimed gurkhan. He lived to 
the age of ninety-five, and died about 1213. When 
Chinghiz was born, the gurkhan was forty-four years old, 
and had already reigned twenty-five years.” 

The author of the “ Tarikh Djihan Kushai” gives more 
detailed accounts of the Kara Khitai. He records as 
follows :— 

The khans of Kara Khitai derive their origin from 
Khitar. The founder of this empire had a great reputa- 
tion among his own people, but had been constrained by 
political events to leave his native country. He took 
the title of Gurkhan, meaning “ Universal Khan,” It is 
reported that, when he left Khitai, he was accompanied 
by only sixty followers,’ but some assert that he was at 
the head of a numerous army. These emigrants first 
reached the frontier of the Kirghizes, making incursions 


Tai fu in Chinese means “ général en chef.” This view is not correct. 
Tai fu, literally “ great man,” now-a-days means a physician, but only in 
the popular language. Ta fu, which likewise has the meaning of ‘great 
man,” is an old term which was applied to civil officers. 

577 In the article on the Kerait tribe Rashid states (Berezin, i. 98) that 
the gurkhans of Kara Khitai reigned over Maverannahar and Turkestan. 

578 See note 556. 

579 Four or five years earlier (1124), according to the Liao shi. 

589 According to the Liao shi, Ta-shi was succeeded in turn by his son 
and grandson. The latter was on the throne thirteen years, 1169-1203. 
Thus Rashid has omitted one of the gurkhans; but he may be more 
correct than the Liao shi in stating that the last gurkhan of the Kara 
Khitai died about 1213. The Liao shi puts this event earlier. As to the 
dates referring to the history of the Kara Khitai given im the Yuan shi, 
the latter is in accordance with Rashid. See note 560. 

51 Two hundred, according to the Liao shi, 

P 
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upon their territories; but when the latter had taken 
measures to repulse the aggressors, the Kara Khitai with- 
drew to the country of the river Jmil, where they 
founded a city, of which the ruins are still to be seen.™ 
The tribes of the Turks submitted to the Khitan prince, 
who, after a short time, found himself at the head of 
40,000 families. He then proceeded to Belasagun, a city 
which is now called Gu-balik by the Mongols®“ The 


582 See note 313. 

583 According to the Tarikh Djihan Kushai (d’Ohbsson, i. 433), the city 
of Belasagun had been founded by Buku Khan, sovereign of the Uigurs, in 
a well-watered plain of Turkestan with rich pastures. The Arabian 
geographers first mention Belasagun in the ninth or tenth century as a 
city beyond the Sihun or Yaxartes, depending on /sfidjab (Sairam, accord- 
ing to Lerch), and situated east of Zarag (see notes 23 and 585). They 
state that the people of Turkestan considered Belasagun to represent ‘‘ the 
navel of the earth,” on account of its being situated in the middle between 
east and west, and likewise between north and south (Sprenger’s “ Poststr. 
d. Or., Mavarannahar”), Abulfeda, IT. ii. 127, quotes, with respect to 
Belasagun, two authors of the tenth and twelfth centuries, according to 
whom it lay not far from Kashgar. We know from the record of the 
Arabian historiographer Ibn el Athir, who wrote at the close of the 
twelfth century, that Belasagun in the tenth and eleventh centuries was 
the capital of the khans of Turkestan. As we shall see farther on (see the 
article on the Uigurs), there is some reason to believe that this dynasty, 
known also under the name of the Jlek khans, was an Uigur dynasty, and 
that the khan of Belasagun, dethroned by the gurkhan of Kara Khitai, 
was an Uigur prince, 

The Mohammedan chroniclers who notice Belasagun as the capital of 
Kara Khitai in the twelfth and in the beginhing of the thirteenth century 
furnish only vague indications regarding its geographical position. But 
we find several notices in the Mongol and Chinese annals of that period 
which enable us to determine more precisely the proper position of the 
capital of Kara Khitai. 

We have seen that, according to the Liao history, the founder of the 
Western Liao dynasty, or Kara Khitai, had established his residence 
twenty days’ journey east of Aermane (the latter place being situated 
between Samarkand and Bokhara). This residence is named there 
Hu-sze-wa-rh-do. It appears further, from the reports above quoted of 
some Mohammedans who came to China from the country where the 
Western Liao then reigned, that the encampment of the latter was in the 
vicinity of a city, Gu-sze-o-lu-do. This latter name and Hu-sze-wa-rh-do 
are evidently the same. Ye-l-Ch'u ts ai (see the first narrative in Part L) 
states that Hu-sze-wo-lu-do, the capital of the Si Liao, was situated west 
of the river Zite (Ili), In the Yuan shi, chap, cxx., in the biography of 
fo-sze-mai-li, it is stated that he was a man from the Si yi (Turkestan), 
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sovereign of this country was descended from Efrassiyab 
(a mythical king of the Turks spoken of in the ancient 
Persian chronicles), had lost his power, and had ceased to 
reign over the tribes of the Karluks and Kankalis, who 
even made incursions upon his territories. When the 
Kara Khitai approached his country, the sovereign sent 
envoys to their chief and invited him to take possession 


a native of the city of Gu-dse-wa-rh-do, and a confidant of the K‘uo-rh-han 
(gurkhan) of the Si Liao. I have little doubt that these names, applied by 
the Chinese authors to the capital of the Kara Khitai, are identical with 
Belasagun, which, according to the Tarikh Djihan Kushai, was called Gu 
balik in the days of the Mongols. 

In the Yuan ch'ao pi shi we find a more precise indication of the position 
of this place. It is stated there that Ung Khan had fled (close of the 
twelfth century) to the gurkhan of the K'i-tan, who lived on the river 
Ch'ut (see Palladius’ transl., p. 72; d’Ohsson, i. 53). This river of 
Russian Turkestan, Chu, or Choo of our maps, is still styled Ch'ui on 
modern Chinese maps (see note 250). It is mentioned in Chang ch'un’s 
itinerary. The valley of the Chu river is famed for its pastures (Kostenko’s 
“Turkestan,” i. 268). This fact agrees well with the statement of the 
Tarikh Djihan Kushai that Belasagun had been founded in a well-watered 
plain with rich pastures. Iam inclined to suppose that the name of Bela- 
sagun, or Balasgun as it is sometimes spelt, is a corruption of balgassun, 
which in Mongol means city. It is not unlikely that the same word was 
used also by the Turkish tribes. The author of the Tamkh Djihan Kushai 
states that the Mongols designate Belasagun by the name of Gu-balik. It 
seemsto me that this latter name bears some resemblance to Gu-dse-wa-rh-do, 
for balik and ordo (city and residence) have nearly the same meaning. 

It is not improbable that ancient Belasagun was situated at the same 
place where, according to the T'ang history, the khan of one branch of the 
Western Tu kue (Turks) had his residence in the seventh century. It 15 
stated in the T'ang shu that Jbi Shabolo Shehu Khan, who reigned in the 
first half of the seventh century, placed his ordo on the northern border of 
the river Sui ye. This river and a city of the same name are frequently 
mentioned in the Tang annals of the seventh and eighth centuries, in 
connection with the warlike expeditions of the Chinese in Central Asia. 
Sui ye was situated on the way from the river [li to the city of Ta-lo-sz’ 
(Talas). In 679 the Chinese had built on the Sui ye river a fortress; but 
in 748 they were constrained to destroy it. (Comp. Visdelou in “Suppl. 
Bibl. Orient.,” pp. 110-114; Gaubil’s “Hist. de la Dyn. des Thang” in 
**Mém. cone. Chin.,” xv. p. 403 segq.). 

In a.D. 629 and 630 the Buddhist monk Huan Thsang proceeded from 
China to Samarkand by a route south of the Celestial Mountains, crossed 
this range in the Ling shan (ice mountain) or Musart defile, and arrived at 
the Tsing cht (limpid lake). The description he gives of this lake leaves 
no doubt that he passed by the lake Jssikul. Five hundred lz north-west 
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of his realm. The Khitan prince then arrived at 
Belasagun, and the descendant of Efrassiyab abdicated, 
merely retaining the title Jik-Turkan, or chief of the 
Turks. After this the gurkhan of Kara Khitai ap- 
pointed govetnors in all the provinces of his empire, from 
Kum-hidjik to Barserdjan, and from Taras to Tamidj.© 


of this lake he reached the city on the river Su ye, which was about six or 
seven ti in circuit, and where the merchants from the surrounding countries 
congregate. Here was also the residence of She hu, the khan of the Turks 
(Stan. Julien, “ Mém. s. 1, Contrées Occid.,” and “ Vie de Hiouen Thsang”’). 
The Su ye of the Buddhist monk and the Sui ye of the T'ang history are 
the same, and only the Chui or Chu river can be meant, 

664 Compare the report of the Mohammedan merchants found in the Kin 
shi and above translated, that (Gu-sze-o-lu-do had surrendered to Ta-shi 
without offering resistance. 

58 With the exception of Taras, the places or countries here noticed are 
unknown to me. Concerning the latter place, I beg to refer to note 23, in 
which I tried to determine the position of ancient Taras from the fragmen- 
tary statements on it left by the Mohammedan authors, There can be no 
doubt that this city was situated on the river which still bears the name of 
Talas, and probably not far from the present Aulie-ata, on the great high- 
way leading from the Ili river to Samarkand. The Buddhist monk Huan 
Thsang, quoted in note 583, who proceeded by this way in a.D. 630, after 
leaving Su ye (the Chu river) came 400 Jt west to a well-watered country, 
which he calls Z'sten tedan, or ‘‘ thousand springs,” and which on the 
south is bordered by snowy mountains, and on the other sides is level 
tableland. Going from the Thousand Springs westward 140 or 150 li, he 
came to the town of 7a-lo-sz’, which was eight or nine Ji in circuit, where 
merchants from all parts assembled and lived here with the natives, 

Vivien de St. Martin, in his geographical notes appended to Stan. 
Julien’s translation of Huan Thsang’s narrative, identifies Tsien tstian 
with a place, Ming bulak, south of Lake Karakul, thus carrying the 
traveller far north-west, and then locates his Za-lo-s2’ between the afore- 
said lake and the Iaxartes. But this view is untenable. Ming bulak, 
meaning “Thousand Springs” in Mongol and other languages of the East, 
is a quite frequent name for places in Mongolia and Central Asia. It 
seems to me that the Thousand Springs of the Chinese traveller, bordered 
on the south by snowy mountains, whilst on the other sides all was level 
land, must be rather looked for somewhere on the northern slope of the 
high mountain range stretching from Lake Issikul westward, and marked 
on Russian maps as Alexander's chain. Many rivers and torrents, tribu- 
taries of the Chu, run down from these mountains, which are very rich 
in watercourses, The great highway from Kuldja to Tashkand or to 
Samarkand crosses all these rivers, and also the Talas at Aulie-ata. I 
have, therefore, no doubt that Huang Thsang’s way from the river Chu to 
Che shi (T-shkand) followed the same direct route along the northern slope 
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Subsequently he subdued the Kankalis*® His troops 
conquered Kashgar and Khotan ; he sent also an expedi- 
tion against the Kirghizes. Bishbalik was taken, and 
Fergana and Transoxiana™ submitted. Thus the pre- 
decessors of Osman (of Samarkand) became the vassals 
of the gurkhan. Having accomplished these conquests, 
he sent his general, Hrnuz, against Khovarezm, who 
carried fire and slaughter through that country. Alsiz 
Khorasm Shah offered his submission and paid a large 
tribute, when Ernuz withdrew. Some time after the 
gurkhan died, and his widow, Keuyunk, occupied the 
throne. She was subsequently convicted of an illicit 
intercourse, and killed together with her lover.* One 
of the two brothers of the deceased gurkhan was then 
placed on the throne.’ The Sultan Zakash, successor of 
Atsiz, continued to pay tribute to the gurkhan of Kara 
Khitai, and was on good terms with him. He also 
recommended his son and successor to follow the same 
policy in regard to the gurkhan, whose empire was a 
strong barrier to protect Khorasm from the dreaded 
people of the east. 


of the Alexander’s chain, and that his Ta-lo-s2’ or Talas was near the 
present Aulte-ata. The city of 7Z'a-lo-sz’ 1s also frequently mentioned m 
the T’ang annals of the seventh and eighth centuries, generally together 
with Suz ye and Tsien tsuan. It is stated there that the kingdom of Shi 
(Tashkand) used to keep a garrison at 7'a-lo-sz’. We have seen that most 
of the Chinese medieval travellers who in the thirteenth century went 
through Central Asia to Samarkand notice a river or a city of Ta-lo-sz’ on 
their road. 

588 Compare the Chinese record above, that the K ang-li offered the seal 
of the Kara Khitai to the Kin emperor. - 

587 We read in the “Bibl. Orient.” that the Seldjuk sultan Sandjar 
(who reigned over Khorassan and Transoxiana) conducted his host against 
the Gurgiab (gurkhan) of Kara Khitai (in 1141, according to De Guignes) ; 
but he was defeated, and the Kara Khita: captured his harem. Sandjar 
fled to Termed. See also Weil, “ Khalifen,” iii. 276. 

68 Evidently P'u-su-wan, the younger sister of the successor of Ta-shi, is 
meant. She was, in fact, killed together with her lover. See the Chinese 
records above. 

_ 9 A grandson of Ta-shi was placed on the throne, according to the 
Chinese annals. 
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The Mohammedan authors do not record the names of 
the gurkhans of Kara Khitai, as the Liao shi does, but 
they give detailed accounts of the reign of the last 
gurkhan of this dynasty, who was dethroned by the 
Naiman prince Guchluk. The following are the chief 
points of the Mohammedan records on this subject, 
translated by d’Ohsson, i 105, 166, segg. :— 

Guchluk, when his father, Taiyang, khan of the Naimans, 
had been slain, and the power of this tribe had been 
broken by Chinghiz, made a league with Tukta, khan 
of the Merkits, a.D, 1208. Chinghiz’ army attacked 
Guchluk and Tukta, who had rallied their active ferces 
on the river Jriysh, and defeated them near the river 
Diem Tukta was slain, but Guchluk escaped, and 
fled, at first to Dishbalik, then to Kudja, and finally 
arrived in 1208 in the dominions of the gurkhan of Kara 
Khitai,? where he found shelter and was well received 
at the court; the gurkhan even gave him his daughter 
in marriage. But some time after, Guchluk formed a 
plot to dethrone his benefactor. Having obtained the 
permission of the gurkhan to receive in his empire the 
remnants of the Naiman tribe, who were scattered over 
the countries of Bishbalik, Imil, and Kayalik, Guchluk 


6 In the Yuan shi, annals, s. a. 1208, the same events are recorded ; 

but the river where the hattle took place is not mentioned. The war 
between the Mongols and Guchluk and Tukta is also spoken of in chapter 
exxii., biography of Ba-rh-dju a-rh-te-te-gin, king of the Uigurs. There the 
river, where Guchluk and Tukta were defeated, is termed Chan. In the 
biography of Su-bu-tai (ibidem, chapter cxx.), the same river is called 
Ohen or Shen. In the Tsin cheng lu, the same name reads Tsien. 
Probably one of the affluents of the Upper Irtysh in the Mongol period 
had a similar name. 
+ B Regarding Bishbalik, see note 157, It was the capital of the Uigurs. 
D’Ohsson identifies Kudja with Aucha in Eastern Turkestan, The 
Yuan chao pi ehi (Pallad. tranal., 110) states that Guchuluk, after losing 
the battle (on the river Djem), fled through the countries of the Wei-wu 
(Uigurs) and the Kharlu (Karluks) to the river Chui, where he made a 
league with the gurkhan of Xara kita. The date, 1208, given by the 
Mohammedan authors for the arrival of Gucbhluk in Kara Khitai is in 
socordance with the Yizan shi. 
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collected a considerable force, consisting of Naimans and 
Merkits, and entered into league with Mohammed, sul- 
tan of Khovarezm, and Osman, prince of Samarkand, 
both vassals of the gurkhan. Mohammed and Osman 
attacked Kara Khitai, and Guchluk tried at the same 
time to take the capital, Belasagun. But his troops were 
defeated by the Kara Khitai near the river Chinbudje, 
and Guchluk was obliged to retreat. In the meantime, 
the troops of Mohammed and Osman had entered the 
dominions of the gurkhan and gained a victory over him 
beyond the city of Taras, when Guchluk, taking advan- 
tage of this event, succeeded in dethroning his father-in- 
law. This happened in 1211 or 1212, two years after 
which the old gurkhan died. He was, however, treated 
with great respect by Guchluk to the end of his days. 
Having strengthened his authority on the throne of Kara 
Khitai, Guchluk marched against Ozar, prince of Almaltk, 
made him prisoner, and ordered his execution. The 
people of Kashgar and Khotan, who had withdrawn their 
allegiance from the usurper, were reduced to obedience 
by Guchluk’s troops, who during several years devastated ~ 
these countries. Guchluk was a cruel persecutor of 
Islam. He was himself a Nestorian Christian, as most 
of the Naimans were; but after his marriage with the 
daughter of the gurkhan he became a Buddhist. 

The Arabian historian Jbn el Athir, who wrote at the 
close of the twelfth century, has left an account of the 
military doings of the founder of the Kara Khitai dynasty, 
of which I may give here a brief sketch borrowed from 
Grigorieff’s Russian translation in his “Eastern Turke- 
stan,” p. 290. I may notice that Ibn el Athir is the first 
Mohammedan author to mention the Kara Khitai. His 
record reads as follows :— 

In the year 522 (AD. 1128) there appeared at the 
frontier of Kashgar the gurkhan of Sin (China), nick- 
named “the cripple.” He was at the head of an 
immense army. Ahmed, son of Hassan, who at that 
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time ruled over Kashgar, collected his troops and marched 
out against the enemy; but he was defeated and died. 
When the gurkhan had left Sin and arrived in Turkestan, 
he found there many of his countrymen who had pre- 
viously emigrated. They were in the service of the 
khans of Turkestan, who had intrusted them with the 
defence of the eastern frontier. On the arrival of the 
gurkhan, all these people went over to him, and with 
their aid the latter succeeded in establishing his authority 
over the whole of Turkestan. But the gurkhan did not 
interfere with the administration of the conquered coun- 
tries, He contented himself with imposing taxes upon the 
people, collecting one dinar from each family, and obliged 
the rulers who had surrendered to attach to their girdles 
a certain silver tablet, as a mark of their subjection. 
Subsequently the gurkhan directed his host to Maveran- 
nahar, then ruled over by Mahmud, son of Mohammed. 
This prince advanced from Khodjend to meet the enemy. 
A battle took place in the month of Ramazan of 531 (4D. 
1137). Mahmud was defeated and put to flight. He 
returned to Samarkand and then raised the whole country 
to appear in arms. He asked also the assistance of the 
(Seldjuk) sultan Sandjar, imploring him to invite all 
Mohammedans in order to make a joint attack on the 
infidels. Thereupon auxiliary forces arrived from Kho- 
rassan, Mazanderan, Sedjestan, Ghazna, and other Moham- 
medan countries. In 1141 Sandjar himself crossed with 
his troops the Amw river. But the gurkhan on his 
part had also gathered a vast army, consisting of Turks, 
people from Sin (China) and Khata (K‘i-tans), and other 
countries. He met Sandjar at Katwan, and forced him 
to withdraw into the valley of Dirgham, where, in 1142, 
a decisive battle was fought. The Mohammedan army 
was totally defeated. Sandjar escaped, but his wife, a 
daughter of Arslan Khan, was made prisoner, together 
with a number of the Mohammedan chiefs. After this the 
Khata people and the Turks established their power in 
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Maverannahar. ‘The gurkhan remained there till 1143, 
when he died. He was succeeded in the government of 
the empire by his daughter, who soon died. She was 
succeeded by her mother, and finally Mohammed, the son 
of the gurkhan, reigned. 


The Mohammedan authors give the following short 
accounts of the destruction of the Kara Khitai empire by 
the Mongols (d’Ohsson, i. 172). 

When Chinghiz prepared his expedition to the Moham- 
medan countries in Western Asia, he despatched a body 
of 20,000 men, under the command of the Noyen Chebe,™ 
in 1218, against Guchluk, who at that time was in Kashgar. 
When Chebe approached, Guchluk fled. The Mongol gene- 
ral proclaimed religious liberty, and the people massacred 
Guchluk’s soldiers. After this the Mongols pursued 
Guchluk and captured him in the mountains of Badakh- 
shan. Chebe ordered him to be beheaded. 


The records of the Chinese and Mongol authors regard- 
ing the same events, although only fragmentary, corro- 
borate the statements of the Persian historians, and even 
throw some new light on the subject. 

In the Yuan shi, chap. cxx., biography of Ho-sze-mai-lr 
(Ismael ?), it is stated that he was a man from the i yu 
(Turkestan), a native of Gu-dse-wa-rh-do (the capital of 
the Kara Khitai), and a confidant of the k wo-rh-han (gur- 
khan) of the S: Liao. He governed the two cities Ko-san 
and Ba-sze-ha, subject to Gu-dse-wa-rh-do. At the time 

2 The word no-yen as a Mongol title occurs frequently in the Yuan shi. 
Kovalevsky, in his Mongol Dictionary, translates it by “ prince, master, 
lord, commander.” Chebe was a famous general in Chinghiz’ army. His 
name will be met frequently in these pages. According to Rashid, who 
narrates some anecdotes in the life of this hero, he belonged to the Mongol 
tribe of Yissuts (d’Ohsson, i. 172 ; Berezin, i. 208). In the Yuan shi, where 
mention is repeatedly made of his exploits, the name is written Dje-bo or 
Dje-bie. It is strange that his biography has been omitted from the Yuan 


shi, whilst those of all the illustrious men of the Mongol period are found 
there. 
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of Chinghiz Khan’s expedition to the west, he surrendered, 
together with the chiefs of these cities,“ and then entered 
the avant-guard commanded by Dye-bie (see note 592). 
When the Naiman (in Kara Khitai) were attacked, Ho- 
aze-mai-li killed their khan, K‘ti-ch u-li (Guchluk), and 
Dje-bie ordered him to take the head of the victim and 
carry it through the cities of his empire (i.¢., Kara Khita). 
After this the cities of K'o-shi-ha-rh (Kashgar), Ya-rh- 
kien (Yarkand), and O-dwan (Khotan) surrendered to the 
Mongols. 

The Yuan chao pi shi states (Pallad. transl., cxxxi.): 
Chinghiz ordered Dye-bie to attack Guchuluk. Dje-bie 
pursued him to the country called Salikhkun, killed him, 
and then returned. This event is erroneously recorded 
there under the year 1206. But the Tsin cheng lu agrees 
with Rashid in placing the destruction of the empire of 
Kara Khitai under the year 1218. It is stated there 
(Pall. transl., exci.) that Chinghiz sent the great general 
Dje-bie against. K'u-chu-lui ko-han. He pursued him to 
the place Sa-li-huan,™ were the latter was defeated. 


Plano Carpini in his narrative (A.D, 1246) repeatedly 
mentions the Kara Khitai, and reports about their destruc- 
tion as follows (p. 648) :— 

“Naimani etiam et Kara-Kitai, id est Migri Kitai, ex 
adverso plurimi in quandam vallem strictam inter duos 
montes, per quam nos euntes ad imperatorem eorum 


583 Perhaps Ko-san and Ba-se-ha are the same as M. Polo’s Casem and 
Pashai (i. 160, 172). The first he notices as a province in Badakhshan, 
the second was situated south of Badakhshan. Ibn Batuta speaks in the 
same regions of a mountain, Bashai. It is true it is nowhere stated that 
Badakhshan was subject to the gurkhan of Kara Khitai; but it is not im- 
possible that it was so, especially as, according to the Persian authors. 
Guchluk, when pursued by the Mongols, fled to R-vjakhshan. 

% As the Mohammedan authors record that Guchluk was captured and 
executed in Badathshan, we have to look for Salizhun or Salihuan in that 
country. 
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transivimus ™ similiter convenerunt: et commissum est 
preelium, in quo Naimani et Kara-Kitai a Mongalis sunt 
devicti, et major pars eorum fuit occisa, et alii qui evadere 
non potuerunt in servitutem redacti sunt.” 

It may be concluded from Carpini’s report that the 
battle of which he speaks took place in Western Tur- 
kestan. 

Rubruck, who passed through the country of the Kara 
Khitai a few years later, in 1253, states (p. 259) that 
the Kara Katay or Nigri Katay inhabited in former times 
some mountain pastures, which he passed through; and 
in certain plains among these mountains their Coir chan 
gurkhan) dwelt, who was deposed by a Naiman chief 
(Guchluk). On p. 280 he mentions the country of the 
Kara Katay again among the mountains, with a great 
river in it (the Chu river), and a valley where there were 
old entrenchments of earth, over which the plough had 
passed, d&c. 


595 The Chinese traveller Ch'ang Te (see Part I. No. iv.) passed between 
the two mountains /-tu, in the country of the K‘i-tan or Kara Khitai, four 
days before he reached Talas, See also note 325. 
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THE UIGURS. 


THE name Uigur was applied in ancient times to an 
Eastern Asiatic nation of Turkish race, who for centuries 
had played an important rdle in the history of Eastern 
and Central Asia. We know from Chinese sources that 
in the seventh century they had their abodes in the 
north-western part of Mongolia, and in the eighth cen- 
tury their khans dwelt near the place where, in the 
thirteenth century, the Mongols built Karakorum. It 
seems that at the time of the climax of their power the 
Uigurs extended their rule far to the west, and their 
dominions reached even Transoxiana. In the middle of 
the ninth century their empire in Mongolia was destroyed 
by the Kirghizes, and they were dispersed. But some 
time later there were again Uigur kingdoms in Kan chou, 
at the north-western frontier of China and in the country 
north and south of the Celestial Mountains. In the latter 
tracts especially, the Uigurs where known to the Mon- 
gols, in the days of Chinghiz Khan, and to the Chinese, 
as Wei-wu-rh. Very little is known about the Western 
Uigurs in Central Asia. The Mohammedan authors of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries seem to comprise them 
under the general name of Eastern Turks. The name 
Uigur is first found in the writings of the Mohammedan 
authors in the thirteenth century ; and in the same period 
the name Wei-wu-rh first appears in the Chinese-Mongol 
annals. Before that time the Chinese termed the Uigurs 
Hui-ho, by which name, as we shall see, the Chinese 
historians of the Mongol period generally designated the 
Mohammedans. 
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As the Uigurs originated from Eastern Asia, we have 
of course to look for their history to the Chinese his- 
torical records, where bulky articles are devoted to this 
nation. It is not my intention here to give a complete 
translation of these accounts, which would be very tedious 
to the reader. The history of the Uigurs from Chinese 
sources has long been made accessible to European 
savants. A good translation of the most important of 
these records has been given by Visdelou in the “ Suppl. 
“Bibl. Orient.” Father Hyacinth, in his work the “Nations 
of Central Asia” (in Russian, 1851), gives the most de- 
tailed information regarding the history of the Hui-ho or 
Uigurs, translated from the Chinese annuals. But these 
accounts conclude with the ninth century. Besides these, 
Klaproth has written a series of very able articles on the 
Uigurs and their history and language, in which he proves 
convincingly that the JZui-ho of the Chinese authors, 
anterior to the Mongol period, are identical with the 
Uigurs ; that the idiom of this race belongs to the stock 
of the Turkish languages; and that the Mohammedan 
authors are right in classing the Uigurs among the 
Eastern Turks. See Klaproth’s “Fundgruben des Orientes,” 
1811; “Sprache und Schrift der Uiguren;” his “ Ver- 
zeichniss der Chines. und Mandschur. Bucher der Ké6nig- 
lichen Bibliothek in Berlin,” 1822; his “ Asia Polyglotta,” 
1823; his “Tableaux Hist. de l’Asie,” 1826; and his 
“Mem. Rel. a l’Asie,” ii. 301 segg., 1826. 

Accounts of the Uigurs and their language are also 
found in Vambery’s “ Uigurische Sprachmonumente und 
das Kudatku Bilik,’ 1870. The latter, written in Kash- 
gar, in A.D. 1070, in the Uigur language, is a treatise in 
verse on the duties of a ruler to his people. Vambery 
gives a translation of this MS. and a vocabulary of the 
Vigur language. 

Thus I may confine myself to a summary of the 
leading facts in the history of the Uigurs from Chinese 
sources; but I shall occasionally dwell longer upon topics 
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not previously published, and upon questions not yet 
satisfactorily elucidated. 


In the History of the T'ang dynasty (a.D. 618-907) 
a long article is devoted to the Hui-ho or Uigurs (chap. 
cclvii. a). It is there stated that at the time of the Nor- 
thern Wei (4.D. 386-558) the same people were called 
Kao-ch'e (the name may also be pronounced Kao-ki).” 
During the Sui dynasty (4.D. 589-618) they were known 
under the name of Wei-ho. They were sometimes 
also termed Wu-ho, Wu-hu, and Ydéan-ho. Properly 
it was only one of the tribes of the Kao che, called 
Yiian-ho, from which, according to the T‘ang history, the 
Hui-ho derived their origin. They at first paid tribute 
to the khans of the 7 w-kie (Turks), but in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century they revolted, together with 
three other tribes of the 7Z'‘%e-le, declared themselves 
independent, and took the name Hwi-ho. They elected 
Sze-gin their ruler. He had the title Z'‘e-gien.” The 
name of his family was Yo-lo-ge. The dominions of the 
Hui-ho were then situated north of the Sie-yen-to.” 
The ruler had his residence on the river So-ling.®” It 
was distant 7000 li from the capital of the T‘ang (Ch ang- 
an, the present Si an fu in Shen si). 

Sze-gin’s successor, P’w-sa, established his residence on 


5% In the history of the Northern Wei it is said that the Kao che 
descend from the Hiwng-nu. They originally dwelt south of the Mongolian 
desert and west of the Yellow River, but towards the end of the fourth 
century of our era they emigrated to the northern verge of the desert. . Kao 
che means “high cart.”” The ancient historians explain this name by the 
high wheels of their carts. They are sometimes also called Z'te-le, but 
properly the Kao-ch'e were only a branch of the great (Turkish) family of 
T‘ie-le, who were divided into many tribes. 

087 Teghin was in ancient times the title of the rulers of the Turks; eg. 
Alp teghin, Sebeg teghin of the Ghaznevid dynasty (tenth century). 

86 A powerful tribe of the T'ie-le (see note 596). Their abode was on 
the northern verge of the desert. 

3 The Selenga river, a south-western affluent of Lake Baikal. 
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the river Tule In the year 629 he despatched an 
envoy to the emperor of China. 

P‘u-sa’s successor, Hu-lu Sze-li-fa Tu-mi-du, subdued 
the tribe of Sie-yen-to (see note 589), crossed the moun- 
tain Ho-lan-shan, reached the Yellow River, and in 630 
sent an envoy to the emperor of China in acknowledg- 
ment of his supremacy; whereupon the Chinese con- 
sidered the kingdom of the Hui-ho with the fourteen 
tribes of the Z'‘ie-le (see note 596) as a vassal state. 
The territories occupied by these tribes all received 
Chinese denominations. Their rulers were considered 
Chinese governors. Thus the land of the Hui-ho tribe 
proper became the governorship of Han-hai (see note 9). 

About twenty khans of the Hui-ho are mentioned in 
the T'ang history, and many particulars regarding their 
wars, especially with the 7’ u-kie (Turks), &c., are given 
there. I shall only speak of the most distinguished 
rulers of the Hui-ho. 

Gu-li P‘ci-lo came to the throne in 742. He took 
the title Gu-du-lu P'i-Kie-hiie K‘o-han®™ killed the 
khan of the 7° u-kwe (Turks) in 745, and destroyed their 
empire in Mongolia. He then ruled over the territories 
of the ancient Hiung-nu. His dominions extended to 
the east as far as Shi-wei,™ and westward to the Kin 
shan (Altai mountains), whilst they were bounded on the 
south by the 7a mo (great desert). Pei-lo established 


600 The river Tula or Tola, an affluent of the Orkhon, which discharges 
into the Selenga. 

61 This mountain bears still the same name on modern Chinese maps. 
It is the Ala shan, near the left bank of the Yellow River, visited by Prze- 
walsky in 1871. 

602 Kutluk in Turkish means “happy.” ‘o-han is evidently intended 
for khan, which is the title of the Turkish sovereigns in Asia, In the 
“ Bibliothéque Orientale” this term is translated by ‘‘ grand et puissant 
seigneur.” The Byzantine historians write Xaydvos. I may observe that 
in the Chinese annals the title khan appears for the first time under the 
year A.D. 312, It is there stated that in this year the Han, by name J-lz, 
of the tribe 7'‘o-ba (afterwards the dynasty of the Northern Wei), gave 
assistance to the Chinese against the Hiung-nu. 

#3 See note 549. 
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his residence between the Wu-te-kien mountains and the 
river Kun.™ The Hui-ho nation at that time was divided 
into nine tribes, viz, Yo-lo-go (which was the tribe of 
the family of the khan), Hu-du-go, A-wu-chai, Yo-wu-go, 
Du-lo-wu, Go-sa, Hi-ye~wu, Mo-go-sze-go, and Hu-wen-so. 

The Hui-ho were at first on good terms with China, 
but subsequently, when they grew stronger, they often 
disturbed the Chinese frontier by their predatory incur- 
sions. Mo-yen-djo, the successor of P'ei-lo, came to the 
throne in 756. He took the title Go-le-ko-han. He 
was a valiant warrior, and gave assistance to the Chinese 
emperor against the rebellion raised by An lu shan. 
The emperor bestowed upon him a Chinese princess by 
name of Ning kuo. The princess was accompanied by a 
Chinese envoy to the court of the Hui-ho, where she was 
handed over to the khan. Mo-yen-djo died the year after 
this marriage, and the princess returned to China. 

I-di-ghien, the successor of Mo-yen-djo, in 759 took 
the title Mou-yi ko-han. Before his accession to the 
throne a Chinese princess had been given to him in 
marriage, and after her death in 768 he married another 
Chinese princess, who survived him, and then lived for 
many years apart from the court of the Hui-ho. She 
died in that country in 790. Mo-yii died in 779. His 
successor, Ho-gu du-lu, with the title P't-k‘ie ko-han, 
reigned from 779 to 789. A year before his death he 
married a Chinese princess, Hien an, who lived twenty 
years at the court of the Hui-ho, and then died in 808, 
having been the wife of four khans successively. 

In the year 788 the Hui-ho solicited the permission of 
the Chinese emperor to change their former name into 
Hui-hu, which would better answer to their warlike char- 
acter (ku means “a falcon” in Chinese). ‘The emperor 


4 As we shall see farther on, Rashid states that the Uigars dwelt near 
the mountain of Karakorum, which was near the Orkhon river. One af 
their tribes was called UVéekien. This latter name sounds like the Chinese 
Wu-te-kien. The Kun river may be identified with the Orkhon. 


ono 
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acceded to this request, and some years later the Hui-hu 
assisted the Chinese in their war against the T'‘u-fan 
(Tibetans) by expelling the latter from Pei fing (see note 
157), which had been previously captured by the T*u- 
fan, while they sent the prisoners to the emperor of China. 
Again, in the year 822, a Chinese princess was given in 
marriage to a khan of the Hui-hu. Her name was 7" ai 
ho. A Chinese envoy accompanied her to the residence 
of the khan, where she kept her own court and was 
assisted by two ministers. 

In the meanwhile the north-western neighbours of 
the Hui-hu, the Hia-gia-sz’ (or Kie-gia-sz’, Kirghizes) 
had grown strong, and after harassing the Hui-hu by 
frequent ‘attacks “during about twenty years, they at 
length, in 840, captured and destroyed the residence of 
the khan of the Hui-hu. The khan was slain and his 
people were all dispersed. One of the ministers of the 
late khan, by name of P‘ang-t‘e-le, at the head of fifteen 
tribes (of the Hui-hu), fled to the Ko-lo-lw (Karluks). 
Some of them went to Tibet and Ansi. The rest of the 
Vigurs, thirteen tribes, emigrated to the south, and finally 
established themselves near the mountain Zs‘o tze shan, 
where they elected a new khan. They then repeatedly 
disturbed the Chinese frontier; but in 847 the Kirghizes 
and the Chinese succeeded in dispersing them. The last 
khan fled to the west; and such of the people who were 
left went over to P‘ang-te-le, who in the meantime had 
taken possession of Kan chou (in what is now Kansu) and 
of the cities west of the 7'si desert (see note 112). He was 
finally recognised as Khan by the emperor of China, The 
Hui-hu, however, could never again recover their strength. 
Such are the most noteworthy points of the accounts re- 
garding the Uigurs given in the T‘ang shu. 

In the History of the Liao we find the following records 
regarding the intercourse of this empire with the Uigurs.™ 

65 T may notice here a curious tradition recorded by Chinese authors, 


that in the time of their power the Hut-hw once made prisoner one of the 
Q 
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We read there, under the year 913, that the Hui-hu 
of Huo chow (see npte 13) presented tribute to the Liao 
emperor. In 917 the Hui-hu (it is not said from whgt 
part) sent an embassy. Another embassy despatched by 
the Hui-hu (ruler) Ba-li arrived at the court of the Liao 
in 924, when A-pao-ki, the first Liao emperor, was en- 
camped near the ancient city of the Hui-ho (Karakorum ; 
see note 640). In the same year Bi-li-ko, one of the 
governors appointed by Wu-mu-dju k o-han, ruler of the 
Hui-hu of Kan chou, was captured (by the Liao), where- 
upon A-pao-ki sent one of his officers to the khan (com- 
pare about this mission the account of Ye-lu Ta-shi’s 
expedition to the west, supra p. 242). In 925 an 
embassy from Wu-mu-dju arrived. In 932 the Hui-hu 
(ruler) A-sa-lan (Arslan) sent an embassy offering tribute. 
Sub anno 970 it is reported that the Liao emperor 
directed an envoy to the A-sa-lan Huwi-hu. In 988 the 
same A-sa-lan Hui-ho offered tribute, and in 996 the 
Hui-hu (ruler) A-sa-lan despatched an embassy to the 
court of the Liao soliciting the favour of a marriage 
alliance; but the emperor refused. Several embassies 
from the A-sa-lan Hui-hu are recorded in the Liao shi 
during the eleventh century down to the year 1053. 
In 1008 the K'i-tan (or Liao) expelled the Hui-hu from 


chiefs of the K‘t-tan and forced him to tend cattle. I do not remember 
in what Chinese work I saw the original account, but allusion is made to 
this story in the narrative of Wang Yen te, who, towards the end of the 
tenth century, was sent by the Sung emperor to Kao chang (the present 
Karakhodjo). He notices a valley through which he passed, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the K‘i-tan had tended the herds of the Hui-hn (Stan. 
Julien’s “Mélanges de Géogr. Asiat.,” p. 90). I notice this insignificant 
record, because it seems to me that the story M. Polo relates in two 
chapters (ii. 12-16) about the Golden king taken prisoner by Prester John 
and forced to look after cattle, might perhaps be traced back to this 
old Chinese tradition, M. Polo having merely changed the names, It is 
impossible to reconcile Polo’s story with the history of the Kin (see note‘ 
574) Asimilar tradition appears in the Yuan ch'ao pi shi, according to 
which Wang Khan (Ung Khan or Prester John of M. Polo, i 227) had 
been made prisoner, together with his mother, by the Tartars, who forced 
them to tend their cattle (Pallad. transl., p. 76). 
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Kan chou and made their khan Ye-/a-li prisoner; but 
subsequently the Hui-hu defeated the K‘i-tan. Twenty 
years later, in 1028, the Ha, or Tanguts, who had 
founded a powerful empire in the present Ordos, attacked 
the Hui-hu, and succeeded in annexing to their dominions 
Kan chou, Kua chou, Su chou, and other places belonging 
to the Hui-hu. During the reigns of Tao tsung, 1055- 
I101, and Tien tso, 1101-25, the last emperor of the 
Liao dynasty, ten embassies of the Hui-hu to the court 
of the Liao are mentioned. 

The Kin, who superseded the Liao in 1125, and then 
ruled over the northern part of China for more than a 
century, received also embassies from the Hui-hu. The 
Kin shi records an embassy sent in 1127 by the Hui-hu 
(ruler) Ho-li Ko-han, and another in the same year by 
the Hui-hu Hwo-la-san. The last Uigur embassy in the 
Kin period is mentioned in 1172. 

The Chinese dynasty of the Sung, who ruled over 
Middle and South China from 960 to 1127, also had 
frequent relations with the Uigurs beyond the north- 
western border of China. In chap. cccexe. of the Sung 
History we find an article devoted to the Hui-hu. After 
a short résumé of the early history of this nation (as 
related above), the historiographer continues, that in the 
reign of Hui ch'ang (841-847) of the T'ang, the empire of 
the Hui-hu (in Northern Mongolia) was broken up owing 
to internal rebellions. The minister P‘ang-le (P'ang-t e-le 
in the T'ang shu, vide supra) fled to An-si (the present 
Turfan). Subsequently he was proclaimed Kk o-han, and 
founded a new empie consisting of the territories of 
Kan chou, Sha chou, and Si chou (the same as Kao chang 
or Karakhodjo). But the Hui-hu never again recovered 
their former power. During the Wu tai period (the five 
short dynasties which succeeded the great T'ang), in the 
first part of the tenth century, several embassies of the 
Hui-hu were seen ‘at the Chinese courts. These em- 
bassies continued during the Sung dynasty, in the tenth, 
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eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Some of them are stated 
to have been sent by the khans of Kan chow and Sha 
chou, others came from the Hui-hu of Si chow. The last 
Hui-hu embassy mentioned in the Sung annals arrived in 
the reign of Suan ho (1119-26). 

In the same chapter of the Sung shi is an article on the 
country of Kao ch‘ang, followed by the narrative of a 
Chinese envoy, Wang Yen te, despatched by the Sung 
emperor to that country in 981. A French translation 
of these accounts by Stan. Julien is found in the “ Journ. 
Asiat.,” 1847, ix. Julien translated from Ma Tuan lin; 
but this historian, who wrote in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, has copied the Sung history. At the 
time of the Han, more than a century B.c., there were 
north and south of the Eastern T‘ien shan two kingdoms 
called posterior and anterior Ch‘e shi (pronounced also 
Ku shi or Ku sze), In the days of the T'ang the same 
country was known under the name of Kao ch‘ang, and 
in the year 640, when it became a Chinese province, the 
name was changed into Si chou. After the fall of the 
Tang in the tenth century, Kao ch'ang was an indepen- 
dent kingdom occupied by the Hui-hu, with whom the 
Sung, and, as we have seen, also the Liao, carried on 
political intercourse. When Wang Yen te visited this 
country, its king was called A-sz’-lan Han (Arslan Khan), 
which name the Chinese historians correctly explain by 
shi tze wang, or Lion’s king. His kingdom stretched to 
the west and south-west as far as Ta shi (dominions of 
the Arabs), Po-sz’ (Persia), and Si ¢ien (Western Tibet), 
and bordered to the south on Yu ¢‘ten (Khotan). The 
history of Kao chtang in the Sung shi concludes with 
the tenth century. 

In the eleventh century the Sung emperors received 
embassies from the Hui-hu of Kui-tz. The name of a 
realm, Kui tze, appears already in the Han histories. 
In the T ang period it was also called K‘w tze and K“‘« 
cht (Hiian Thsang’s travels in the seventh century). It 
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was situated west of Kao chang, in Eastern Turkestan. 
The Chinese identify it with modern Kucha, as did also 
Klaproth, Stanislas Julien, Hyacinth, and others. The 
article on Kui-tze in the Sung shi, chap. cccexc., states that 
this place or territory in the eleventh century belonged to 
the Hui-hu. We are further told that their ruler there 
is called Shi tze wang (Lion’s king, Arslan Khan, v. s.), and 
that he is dressed in yellow garments. From Kui-tze (the 
residence of the khan) to the dominions of the Ta-shi 
(Arabs) in the west they reckon sixty days’ journey ; to the 
empire of the Mia in the east, ninety days. The Hui-hu 
of Kui-tze are also called Hui-hu of Si chou. From the 
year 1029 to 1097 they repeatedly sent envoys present- 
ing tribute to the court of the Sung. From these state- 
ments it would seem that the Uigurs of Kao chang or 
A-sz’-lan Hui-hu, who maintained political intercourse 
with China in the tenth century, subsequently transferred 
their head-quarters westward to Kucha. 

It may be gathered from the above abstracts, drawn 
from Chinese history, that after the destruction of the 
Uigur empire in Northern Mongolia in the middle of 
the ninth century, and the dispersion of this nation, the 
remains of them, who had migrated to the south, never- 
theless succeeded to a certain degree in recovering their 
power, and founded two distinct kingdoms, frequently 
mentioned in the Chinese annals from the tenth to the 
twelfth century. One part of them, the -4-sz’-lan Hu- 
hu of Kao ch ang of the Chinese authors, settled in the 
land on the eastern spurs of the T‘ien shan mountains,and 
their realm is reported to have bordered on the west upon 
Persia and the dominions of the Arabs. Another Uigur 
kingdom existed during this period on the north-western 
border of China, and occupied the territories of Kan chou, 
Kua chou, Sha chou, and other places in the desert. 

Klaproth (“Tableau Hist. de l’Asie”) considers the 
country north and south of the eastern T’ien shan, the 
Che-shi or Ku-sze of the Han, the Kao ch ang of the T'ang 
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and Sung, to have been the original seat of the Uigurs 
more than a century B.C. Klaproth may be right in sup- 
posing that the Uigurs dwelt in these regions at so early 
a date, but no cerroboration of this view can be found in 
Chinese history. No mention is made of Uigurs living 
in Che-shi or Kao ch'ang in the histories of the Han 
or the T‘ang. They are first noticed after their emigra- 
tion from the north (ninth century) in that country in 
the Sung history, which states, in the above-quoted article 
on Kao chang, that the latter is also called “the country 
of the Hui-hu,” because many Hui-hu are settled there. 
In the Yiian shi we read again of the Uigurs, but now 
they are mentioned by another name. The Chinese 
history of the Mongols terms them Wei-wu-rh,™ and 
applies this name to the people living north and south of 
the eastern spur of the T‘ien shan. Their principal seat 
then was Bue-shi-ba-li (Bishbalik; see note 157). An- 
other city of importance there was Ho-la-ho-djo (Kara- 
kodjo, the same as Hwo chou, and Kao ch ang, near the pre- 
sent Turfan; see note 13). The accounts of the Uigurs 
found in the Yiian shi consist generally of fragmentary 
statements scattered over the whole work, but met with 
especially in the biographies of distinguished Uigurs in the 
service of the Mongol emperors. Interesting details re- 
garding their ancient history are given in chap. cxxii. in 
the biography of Ba-rh-dju a-rh-t'e di-ghin,™ prince of the 
Uigurs in the days of Chinghiz. As the traditions related 
there show a remarkable coincidence with the accounts 
of the Mohammedan authors, and as the Persian histo- 
rians profess to have derived their information concerning 
the Uigurs from the annals of this nation, there can be 


66 It is not, however, in the Yuan shi that the name Wei-wu-rh appears 
for the first time. In the Liao History, chap. lxix., where the tribes tribu- 
tary to the K'i-tan are enumerated, we find among them the city of (the) 
Wei-wu-rh. In chap. xxx., where the wanderings of Ye-lii Ta-shi are re- 
corded, Wei-wu is mentioned among the seven cities which had sent their 
chiefs to Ta-shi. See also note 163, Chiang ch'un’s travels. 

“7 Compare note 597 about the title teghin. 
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no doubt that the biographer of the Uigur prince was 
also acquainted with the historical records of the Uigurs. 
The biography of Ba-rh-dju reads as follows :-— 

J-du-hu ™ is the title of the kings of Kao chang, who 
in former times dwelt in the country called Wei-wu-rh. 
There was in that country (where the Uigurs originally 
lived) a mountain called Ho-lin,® from which two rivers 
took their rise, the 7‘u-hu-la and the Sie-ling-k'0.°" It 
happened once in the night-time that a stream of light 
fell from heaven upon a tree standing between the two 
rivers ; whereupon the tree began to swell like a pregnant 
woman, and after nine months and ten days gave birth 
to five boys. The youngest received the name Bu-ko 
han. He was afterwards elected king and subdued the 
neighbouring countries.“’ The thirtieth of his suc- 
cessors ©!” was called Yu-lun di-gin. He was valiant and 
powerful, and frequently engaged in war with the T ‘ang 
emperor, who tried to form an alliance with him by mar- 
riage. A Chinese princess named Kin lien (golden lotus) 
was given in marriage to Go-li di-gin, the son of Yu-lun. 
She lived near Ho-lin, at a place called Bie-lr-bo-li-da, 
meaning “the hill where the spouse lives.” There was 
also another mountain called Z'‘ien-ko-lt yu-da-ho,™ 
meaning “mountain hill of heavenly reason.” South of 
it stood a mountain Hu-li-da-ho,*“ or “ mountain of hap- 
piness.” When the envoy of the Tang arrived at the 


68 The same title reads J-du-hut in the Yuan chao pi shi, and Jdikut in 
the Djami ut Tevarikh. 

609 Ho-lin is the Chinese name for Karakorum (see note 304). Rashid- 
eddin also notices a mountain of this name. In speaking of the ancient 
territory of the Wei-wu-rh, the biographer means the country where Kara- 
jorum was situated. 

610 Evidently the rivers Tola and Selenga ; see notes 599, 600. 

61. Bu-ko han seems to be the same as the P‘i-Kie Ko-han of the T'ang 
history, v. supra, p. 239. 

612 Thirty seems to be a misprint. 

618 Tengri in all Turkish dialects means “heaven ;” yuz = modus, ratio ; 
tagh = mountain (Klaproth). 

@4 Kol in Turkish = “ accident heureux ” (Klaproth). 
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frontier of the Wei-wu-rh, he was told that the supremacy 
of Ho-lin depended on the possession of the mountain of 
happiness; if the T‘ang could destroy it, the power of 
the Wei-wu-rh would be broken. The Chinese envey 
accordingly asked from the khan of the Wei-wu-rh merely 
this mountain as a price for the Chinese princess given in 
marriage ; to which the khan agreed. As the hill was 
big, the Chinese made a great fire around and then poured 
vinegar on it. When it had been broken, it was placed on 
carts and carried away to China. Subsequently beasts 
and birds began to utter plaintive cries predicting mis- 
chief. Yu-lun died seven days after, and the empire was 
troubled by the outbreak of rebellions and calamities of 
all kinds. Several generations later, the dynasty of the 
Wei-wu-rh was extinguished, and the people were com- 
pelled to emigrate.© They removed their abodes to Kiao 
chou, which is the same as Huo chou, and occupied the 
whole country comprised under the name of Bie-shi-ba-l 
(Bishbalik),“° Their dominions then stretched to the 
north as far as A-shu, and south as far as Tu ts wan ; 
on the east they bordered upon Wu-tun and Gua-shi-ha,™ 
and on the west were contiguous to Si fan.“ There they 
dwelt more than 970 years,” to the time of Ba-rh-dju. 


615 Comparing this Uigur tradition with the statements in the T‘ang shu 
on the same subject, we find that they agree in the chief points, although 
there are some differences between them respecting the names of the khans 
and the Chinese princesses, Besides this, the Uigur record presents some 
anachrunisms, Goli digin is probably identical with the Go-le Ko han of 
the T'ang shu. 

616 See notes 13 and 157. \ 

617 The name of a district established under the Han dynasty in the 
second century B.c. The present Su chow in Kan su. 

8 Probably Khotan and Kashgar are meant. But there is some con- 
fusion as to the position assigned to these countries in the above account. 

619 Si fan means ‘western foreigners ;” but this name denotes gene- 
rally, since the days of the Ming at least, and perhaps earlier, the north- 
western part of Tibet. 

620 There 1s evidently a mistake again in the figure. The Uigurs were 
expelled from Northern Mongolia in the middle of the ninth century, and 
Bardju lived in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
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Ba-rh-dju was a vassal of the K‘i-tan (Kara Khitai) 
but after hearing (in 1209) that Chinghiz was about to 
move on an expedition to So fang, he ordered the 
officers of the K ‘i-tan who where stationed in his country 
to be slain, and sent to Chinghiz to offer submission. 
The emperor then sent envoys to the J-du-hu, who was 
much delighted, and despatched another embassy to Chin- 
ghiz with the following answer: “Your servant has heard 
of your majesty. I hate the K‘i-tan, and for a long time 
I have entertained the desire to submit to your power. 
Now that the message of your highness has reached me, I 
am happy to have an opportunity of accomplishing my 
desire ; and I shall rejoice to hear that all nations have 
acknowledged your majesty’s supremacy.” 

Chinghiz at that time attacked T‘ai-yang han™ and 
T‘o-to° When the latter had been slain, his four 
sons °* fled with the head of their father to the river Ye- 
rh-di-shi (Irtysh ; see note 5). Then Ba-rh-dju joined 
(the Mongol army) and defeated and killed the four sons 
in a battle on the river Chan (or Tsan).° After this 
he sent envoys with valuable presents to the emperor ; 
and when Chinghiz was encamped on the river K “te-lu- 
lien (Kerulun; see note 116), the I-du-hu arrived in 
person (in 1211, in spring, according to the annals of the 
Yuan shi), and solicited permission to make a present of 
horses and dogs to the sons of the emperor. Chinghiz 
was moved by the I-du-hu’s words, bestowed upon him 
his daughter Ye-li-an-dun,™ and received him as a son. 

@1 So fang means ‘‘ the northern régions ” (of China). 

622 The khan of the Nazmans. 

623 I'ukhta, chief of the Merkits (Rashid). See note 590. The Merkits 
are termed Mic-rh-ght-de in the Yuan shi. 

624 The names of the four sons of 7'"o-t‘o are given in the text, viz, Huo- 
du, Chi-la-wen, Ma-dja-rh, T'o-sa-gan. Rashid enumerates (Berezin, 1. 
73) six sons of the Merkit chief: Khudu, Djlaun, Tusa, Hultugan-Mer- 
ghen, Tukius, Djwk., 

635 See note 590. 


6% In the Yuan ch'ao pi shi the name of this princess reads Alche Altun. 
Rashid calls her Aladji bight (Berezin, i. 128). The title bie-ghi for 
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Subsequently Ba-rh-dju accompanied Dje-bie no-yen (see 
note’ 592) in the war against Han Mien-li so-tan, the 
chief of the Mohammedans.™ He distinguished himself 
at the siege of Ni-sha-bu-li (Nishapur), and (after return- 
ing from the west) took part in the expedition to Ho # 
(the Tangut empire; see note 518), He had previously 
crushed a rebellion of ten thousand men of his troops, who 
had been unwilling to submit to the new institutions. 
After his death the title of /-du-hu passed successively to 
his son, grandson, &c. (I omit the details regarding his 
successor.)°* 

There are many other biographies in the Ywan shi 
devoted to Uigurs of eminence in the service of the 
Mongol emperors. I shall give their names, as they may 
perhaps present some interest. 

Chap. 124. Ha-la-yi ha-ch'i bei-lu. In this biography 
some details are found concerning the country of the 
Uigurs and their intercourse with Kara-Khitai—A-iten 
t‘ie-mu-rh._—T a-t'a-t*ung-ko. He was at first minister 
at the court of the Naimans. His biography has been 
translated by Rémusat in his “ Nouveau Mél. Asiat.,” ii 
61.— Yu-hu mi-shi, Li-hun mi-shi, Su-lo-hai, sons of the 
former.—Meng-gu-sze. 

Chap. 125. Bu-lw hai-ya. His father Gi-t ai hai-ya ; 
his grandfather Ya-rh-ba ha-ya; his son Lien-hi-sien has 
@ separate biography in chap. 126. 

Chap. 128. A-li hai-ya. He distinguished himself at 
the siege of Siang yang fu in 1272. 

Chap. 130. A-lu-hun sa-li. His grandfather .A-t‘ai 
sa-li, His brothers Wei-wu-rh sa-li and Dao-wa-chi sa-li. 
princesses occurs also in the Yuan shi. Compare chap. cix, table of the 
princesses, where another daughter of Chinghiz is styled Huo-chen 
bie-ght. Rashid writes the same name Hudjin bight (Berezin, i. 152), see 


also p. 261. 

67 Khan Melik eultan('). It seems Mohammed Sultan of Khovarezm is 
meant. 

633 It is known that after Chinghiz’ death the country of the Uigurs 
belonged to Chagatai’s dominions. The Uigur princes probably used to be 
appointed governors there with the title J-du-hu. 
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Chap. 131. J-het mi-shi. He was in the life-guard of 
Khubilai and took part in the expedition to Java—Bai- 
kiang, from Pet ting. 

Chap. 133. Ye-sten-nat. His father Kien-hai-ya.— 
T‘o-li-shi-guan, His father 7" te-ko-shu. 

Chap. 134. Si-ban. His father K‘we-li-bie wa-ch i.— 
T'ang-jen-dsu. His grandfather 7" ang-gu-djt.— Siao-yun- 
shi to-hu-lien. His son Ba-dan. 

Chap. 135. Ye-gu-lien-ch't hai-ya. 

Chap. 137. A-di hai-ya (not to be confounded with 
the man of the same name in chap. 128). His father 
T'o-lie ; his brother Ye-na. 

Chap. 141. Oh'a-han t*ie-mu-rh from Pei t ing. 

Chap. 195. Bo-yen bu-hua di-gin—Bu-lia-dun, from 
Pet ting. 

Chap. 202. Bi-lan no-shi-li, from Pet ting. 

In the biographies of the following distinguished Uigurs 
of the Mongol period, Kao chang appears as their native 
country :— 

Chap. 135. Z'‘ve-ko-shu.—Chap. 144. T‘a-li-ma,— 
Dao t*ung.—Chap. 195. Jsuan-pu-an sa-li.—Bo-lo t *ie- 
mu-rh. 


Let us now turn to the western medizval accounts of 
the Uigurs. They were not known by this name in 
Western Asia before the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury or the Mongol period ; but it may be assumed that 
the Arabs came in contact with these people at a much 
earlier time. The afore-mentioned Chinese envoy Wang 
Yen te informs us that at the end of the tenth century, 
when he visited the country of the Uigurs of Kao chang, 
their empire extended to the west as far as the dominions 
of the Arabs and Persia. We know further from the 
Tarikh Djihan Kushai that the city of Belasagun (see note 
583) had been founded by Buku Khan, sovereign of the 
Uigurs ; and even in Chinese history we meet with an 
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allusion to the fact that the founder of the Kara 
Khitai dynasty had established his residence (on the 
river Chu, as we have seen) in a country inhabited by 
Hui-hu. 

Reinaud, in the preface to his “ Abulfeda,” p. 360 segq., 
affords evidence that the Turkish race called Tagazgaz by 
the Arabian geographers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
is identical with the Uigurs, Mas'udi states that in his 
days (he died 956) the Tagazgaz were the most valiant, 
numerous, and best governed among the Turk tribes. 
Their empire extended from Khorassan to Sin (China). 
Their principal city was called Kushan ; their king had 
the title irkhan. Mas'udi adds that the Tagazgaz were 
the only Turk tribe who professed the Manichean doc- 
trine. Reinaud thinks that Kushan is Kucha in Eastern 
Turkestan ; Barbier de Meynard identifies this name 
with Kao chang of the Chinese annals. As to the doc- 
trine of Mani (or Manes), I may observe that Wang Yeng 
te, in his narrative, notices in Kao chang a temple of 
(devoted to) Mani (/a-ni sz’), and served by monks from 
Persia, who have their particular rules, and who declare 
the books of the Buddhists to be heretical. 

Ibn el Athir (1160~—1233), in his Kamil-ut-Tevarikh, 
gives an account of the //khans, or khans of Turkestan, 
who reigned there and in Transoxiana from the middle 
of the tenth century till 1213. De Guignes, Fraehn, 
Reinaud, and other Orientalists, take them to be an 
Uigur dynasty; and it seems they are right. Professor 
Grigorieff published in the Memoirs of the Russian 
Archeeol. Soc., xvii, 1874, a paper on this dynasty, which 
he calls the Karakhanids, from the name of the first ruler, 
Satuk Karakhan, who embraced Islam. But the first 
distinguished sovereign among the Karakhanids was 
Boghra Khan, whose empire is said to have extended 
eastward as far as Sin (China). .Belasagun was his 
residence. He ruled also over Kashgar, the capital of 
Turkestan (called also Ordukend), Khotan, Karakorum, 
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Taras, and Farad (Otrar). Boghra Khan made an expe- 
dition to Mavarannahar, captured Bokhara, and died on 
his way back to Turkestan in 993. 

His successor, lek Khan, in 1008 superseded the 
dynasty of the Samanids in Mavarannahar, and estab- 
lished his authority over this country. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Zoghan. In the year 1017, we are 
told by the Arabian historiographer, a numerous army 
from Sin (China) appeared in Turkestan, and advanced 
as far as three stations from Belasagun. But Toghan 
collected his troops, defeated ,the enemy, and pursued 
him for three months. On his return to Belasagun he 
died in 1018. 

The next rulers enumerated are Arslan Khan, Kadyr 
Khan, Arslan Khan, and then Boghra Khan. In the 
reign of this latter the above-mentioned Uigur MS., the 
Kudatku bilik, was written. It is dated aD. 1070, 
Kashgar. 

In the reign of Mahmud Khan the Kara Khitai con- 
quered Turkestan (Belasagun, Kashgar). The Ilkhans 
continued to rule over Maverannahar (Samarkand, Bok- 
hara) as vassals of the gurkhan of Kara Khitai. In 
1213, Osman, the‘last of these khans, was killed by Sultan 
Mahmud Khorazm Shah, who then took possession of 
these provinces. 

As has been stated above, the name Uzgur occurs in 
the Mohammedan records first in about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, although it was known probably 
earlier in Western Asia; it is applied to that branch of 
the Uigurs known to the Chinese and Mongols under the 
name of Wet-wu-rh, and established on the eastern spurs 
of the T’ien shan (Bishbalik, Karakhodjo). The state- 

€9 This event is also recorded in the Byzantine annals. Comp. Mu- 
ralt’s ‘‘ Essa: de Chron. Byzant.,” 1. p. 590, s. a. 1017, where we read : 
“Toghan defeats the Turks near Belasagun.” The Chinese annals do not 
mention this expedition, which probably was undertaken by the Eastern 


UVigura, not by the Chinase. 
6 This happened in about 1124, according to the Chinese annals, 
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ments of the Mohammedan authors regarding the Uigurs 
and their history are, as we shall see, in substantial 
accordance ‘with what the Yuan shi records about the 
Wei-wu-rh. 

The Tarikh Djihan Kushai gives accounts of the Uigurs 
in great detail. I present in the following pages an 
English version of d’Ohsson’s translation (i. 430 seqq.), 
omitting, however, some unimportant particulars. The 
author of the Tarikh Djihan Kushai first states, in the 
introduction of his article, that his information has been 
drawn from Uigur books; but signifies his disbelief in 
these tales, which he reports only as a curiosity, where- 
upon he continues as follows :-— 

The Uigurs have a tradition that they originally dwelt 
on the banks of the river Orkun,™! which takes its rise 
in the mountains called Karakorum," whence the name 
of the city recently built by the khan (Ogotai) has been 
derived. Thirty rivers take their rise among these 
mountains, and thirty tribes dwelt on their banks, 
These Uigurs, who had their abodes in the valley of 
the O:kun, were divided into two tribes. Having con- 
siderably increased in number they elected a king, and 
five hundred years later Buku Khan appeared. People 
say that he is the same as Efrassiab.“* There is among 
the mountains of Karakorum an ancient pit of Pijen.®* 
The vestiges of a city and a palace are to be seen on the 
banks of the Orkun. The ancient name of this city was 
Ordu balrk, but it is known now under the name of Mao 


1 The Orkhon of our maps. Probably the Xun river of the T'ang 
history is the same. See note 604. 

682 See note 600. 

633 These regions, in fact, abound in water. Numerous rivers and 
rivulets run down from the north-eastern slope of the Khangai mountain, 
all tributaries of the Orkhon or the Selenga. 

6% This 1s the name of a famous king of the Turks mentioned in 
Firdusi’s “ Shahnameb.” 

6 The name of a Persian hero who was taken prisoner by Efrassiab, 
and kept for some time in a well, He was dehvered by the famous 
Rustem. See the “Shabnemeh,” 
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balik. Before the palace are found some stones covered 
with inscriptions, which we have seen. In the reign of the 
khan (Ogotai) these stones were removed, when a pit was 
discovered in which was a great stone tablet with an in- 
scription. The khan ordered it to be examined by people of 
different nations, but no one was found who could read it. 
Finally the khan sent to China for men who are called 
Kames (see note 641). The inscription, which proved to 
be in their language and character, was as follows :— 
At a place called Kumlandju, situated at the junction 
of the rivers Tugola and Selinga,™’ which take their 
rise in the mountains of Karakorum, there were two 
trees close together; one of them a fistuk tree, resem- 
bling a pine, evergreen like a cypress and with cone- 
like fruit ;°* the other a wild pine. Between these two 
trees a hillock appeared, upon which a stream of light 
descended from heaven; whereupon the hillock began to 
grow, and marvellous things were seen about it, Just 
after the lapse of the period of a woman’s pregnancy, the 
hillock opened, and five hillocks resembling tents were 
seen. In each tent was a little boy, and to these boys the 
people paid the greatest respect. The youngest of them, 
called Buku tekin, was very intelligent, and subsequently 
the Uigurs made him their khan. The reign of Buku Khan 
was very prosperous, and he was marvellously assisted by 
three ravens sent by heaven. They knew all the lan- 
guages of the world and brought news whencesoever it 
was required. It happened once that a spirit under the 
shape of a maid appeared to Buku Khan in a dream and 
conducted him to the mountain Kut tag. There they 


66 Ordu balik means “the city of the ordu, or residence of the khan.” 
D’Ohsson translates Mao balak by “ mauvaise ville, ville ruinée.” 

67 The rivers Tola and Selenga. 

633 Fistuk in Arabic means the “pistacia tree; but the description 
given here does not agree with Pistacia vera. Besides, this tree is not 
found in Mongolia. 

9 Probably the same as the Hu-li-da-ho or “ Mountain of Happiness ” 
in the Chinese records. See p, 247. 
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had conferences every night for seven years, six months, 
and twenty-two days. On the last night the maid took 
leave and revealed to Buku that he would rule over the 
whole world. He then assembled his troops and sent 
his brothers to wage war against the Mongols, the Kir- 
ghizes, the Tanguts, and the Khitai. All returned to 
the river Orkun with great booty and a large number of 
captives. After this the city of Ordu balik was built.“ 
Buku Khan had another dream, in which he saw a man 
dressed in white, who gave him a piece of jade in the 
form of a pine tree, and said to him, “As long as you 
are able to keep this piece of jade in your possession, 
you will rule over the four quarters of the globe.” His 
minister had the same dream. Buku Khan then directed 
his armies to the west and arrived in Turkestan, where 
he established his residence in a beautiful plain abound- 
ing in water and pasture. There he built the city of 


640 We have seen that, according to the T‘ang annals, Gu-du-lu P't-Kie- 
Ke K'o-han, chief of the Hui-ho, in the middle of the eighth century 
established his residence on the river Kun (Orkun of the Tarikh Dijihan 
Kushai). Ihave no doubt that P‘:-kie-k'ue X‘o-han is the Buku Khan of 
the Persian record and the Bu-ko han of the Yuan shi. The ancient map 
of Mongolia appended to the Yuan shi lei pien marks Bo-ko han cheng 
or city of Bo-ko han north-east of Karakorum. The existence of the 
ancient capital of the Uigurs near the place where afterwards the Mongols 
built Karakorum, and of the ancient inscriptions there, is corroborated by 
the annals of the Liao (K‘i-tan). We readin the Liao shi, chap. ii.: The 
ewperor 7"ai tsu (Apaoki, 916-927) in 924 undertook a journey through 
the ancient territories of the Shan-yt (the khans of the ancient Hiung-nu in 
Mongolia). On the first day of the ninth month he encamped near the 
ancient city of the Hui-hu, where he ordered a marble tablet to be erected, 
with the accounts of his victories engraved. , . . He gave orders also to take 
water from the Atn ho (Golden river), and stones from the Wu shan (Black 
mountain, probably the Karakorum mountain), and carry them home on 
carts to the river Huang ho {the Shara muren in Eastern Mongolia), and 
the mount Mu-ye (a sacred mount of the Liao, situated at the junction of the 
Lo-ha river andthe Shara muren), to build a monument for posterity, to 
prove that the rivers and the mountains have come to offer tribute. . . . 
On the 29th of the same month (the emperor sojourned still at the same 
place), he ordered the ancient monument of P‘i-k'o han to be restored. 
Besides this an inscription was made in letters of the K‘i-tan, T'u-kue 
(Turks), and Chinese, to glorify the feats of P't-k'o han, 
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Belasagun, now called Gu-balik (see- note 583). In the 
space of twelve years Buku Khan succeeded in subduing 
the whole world. His armies advanced as far as the 
regions where the people resembled brutes, and they 
were informed that no inhabitants were to be found 
beyond. The kings of all the subdued countries were car-- 
ried to Buku Khan, who received them with benevolence, 
with the single exception, however, of the king of India, 
to whom an audience was refused owing to his extreme 
ugliness. All were allowed to return to their countries 
after tribute had been imposed upon them. When Buku 
Khan had completed this great enterprise, he left Bela- 
sagun and returned to his native country. 

As to the religion of the Uigurs at the time spoken 
of, they had certain magicians which they called Kam.™ 
The same are found even now among the Mongols. 
These magicians say that they are possessed by demons, 
who inform them of everything they wish to know. 
Even now the greater part of the descendants of Chinghiz 
have the firmest faith in them. Nothing of importance 
is undertaken without consulting the astrologers. These 
Kams also cure maladies. The Uigurs sent to the khan 
of Khitai—an idolatrous country—for the men called 
Numi. These have a sacred book called num, which ‘is 
their moral code, a collection of fables and tales inter- 
spersed with good precepts. Amongst other things, it is 

641 There can scarcely be any doubt that by Kam the Shamans are meant, 
conjurors who have their peculiar superstitious belief, and who even now- 
a-days sustain an important réle in Mongolia and some parts of Siberia. In 
the History of the T‘ang, chap. cclix.d, in the article Kie-gia-sz’ (Kirghizes), 
we find a statement (referring to the ninth century) that in this country 
the fortune-tellers or diviners are called Kan (evidently the same as Kam). 
Potanin informs us (“ Mongolia,” ii. 81) that now-a-days the Shamans are 
called Bo by the Mongols, Kham by the Urianghai tribe north of the 
Tangnu-ola mountains, Baksy by the Kirghizes (compare Bacsi of M. Polo). 
In Siberia and Russia they are called Shamans; and this is, according to 
Professor Schott, Berlin (Ermann’s “ Archiv.,” xxiii.), originally a Tungus 
word. The Chinese term them fiao shen (dancers before the spirits). 

62 D’Ohsson renders Numi by “lamas,” In modern Mongol nwm means 


a “sacred book.” 
R 
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enjoined to abstain from fnjuring other persons, or ever 
dumb animals. There are several sects of the Numi, who 
differ in their dogmas. The most wide-spread is the 
sect believing in the doctrine of metempsychosis, &ec. 
When the Numi arrived from Khitai, the Uigurs arranged 
a discussion between them and the Kam, in order to test 
the respective merits of the two religions; but after the 
Numi had read some chapters of their books, the Kam 
could say nothing in reply. The Uigurs thereupon 
embraced the religion of the Numi. Amongst all the 
idolaters of the East, these are the bitterest enemies of 
Islamism. We have not given more than the hundredth 
part of the absurdities found in the Uigur books in 
order to show the ignorance and stupidity of these people. 
One of my friends told me that he had read in a book 
the above-related story of the two trees, with the ex- 
planation, that a man had scooped out the trunks of 
these trees, put his boys in the cavities, and placed a 
light in the vicinity. 

Buku Khan was happy to the end of his life, and was 
succeeded by one of his sons. Subsequently the Uigurs 
observed that all beasts, domestic as well as wild, and 
even the little children, uttered the words ghech, ghech, 
which means “go away.” They took this for a divine 
command and emigrated; but the same sounds continued to 
be heard by the Uigurs until they had arrived at the plain 
where subsequently the city of Bishbalik was founded.™ 
There they settled and established jive divisions, which 
they called Bishbalik (five cities) From that time the 

8 Ghech in Turkish is the imperative mood of the verb ghechmek, “to 
go away.” See Klaproth ‘‘Mém. Rel. b l’Asie,” ii, 341. 

4 The Persian historian does not state at what time this emigration of 
the Uigurs took place; but as, according to the Chinese accounts of the 
Vigurs, P‘i-Kie Ko-han or Buku Khan lived m the middle of the eighth 
century, and the empire of the Uigurs in Northern Mongolia was destroyed in 
840, they emigrated probably to the T‘ien shen immediately after this event. 

3 T am not aware what d’Ohsson intended by “ils bAtirent cinq quar- 


tiers auxquels ils donnérent le nom de Bishbalik ;” it is not clear whether 
he means one city with five divisions or five separate cities. 
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descendants of Buku Khan have continued to rule over 
this country, and their kings bear the title of Jdikut. 


Rashid, in his accounts of the Uigurs, gives some new 
information (d’Ohsson, i. 436, 109; Berezin, i 124). 
The name Uigur, which means “allies, auxiliaries,” in 
Turkish, he explains by the tradition that Oghuz Khan, 
the progenitor of all the Turk tribes, had bestowed this 
name on some of his relatives who adhered to him when 
he was attacked by the others. Rashid states further :— 

It is reported that in the (ancient) country of the 
Uigurs there are two ridges of mountains; one is called 
Bukratu buzluk, the other Uskun luk tangrin. Between 
them is the mountain Karakorum, the name of which has 
been given to the city built by Ogotai Khan. Near the 
two chains there is yet another mountain, called Kut tag 
(see note 639). There is in these regions, occupied an- 
ciently by the Uigurs, a country irrigated by zen rivers, 
and another with nine rivers. Those tribes who dwelt 
on the borders of the ten rivers were called On Uigurs ; 
those who settled in the valleys of the nine rivers, Tokuz 
Uigurs.“ The following are the names of the ten rivers, 
called also On Orkun :— 


Ishkil ; in some MSS. Jshlvk,. 

Onigher. ‘ 

Tukaar. 

Uzkaider ; in some MSS. Askander. 

Bular ; Berezin reads Tula. 

Badar ; in some MSS. Zardar. 

Ader (this is still the name (Eder) of one of the sources of 
the Selenga). 

Uch tabin. 

Kamlandju (a place of this name is mentioned in the Tar. 
Dj. Kushai, at the junction of the Tola and the Selenga. 
Vide supra). 

Utikian (the name of a mountain Wu-te-kien near the river 
Kun (or Orkhon) is mentioned in the T ‘ang history. 
Vide supra, p. 240). 


6 On in Turkish mean “ten ;” tokuz, “nine” (d’Ohsson), 
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Nine tribes were settled on the first three of these 
rivers ; five tribes on the next four rivers. The ninth 
river, Kamladju, traversed the land of the tribe Ong; 
and on the borders of the tenth, Utikian, the tribe Kamen 
ati (Kumuk ati) dwelt." Besides the aforesaid tribes, 
there were a hundred and twenty other Uigur tribes, the 
names of which are unknown. At first the Uigurs for a 
long time had no sovereign; each tribe was ruled by its 
chief. But finally the tribes elected two general chiefs, 
one by name Munke bai of the tribe Jskkil, to whom they 
gave the title of Jl-Jltyrir ; the other, of the tribe Urkan- 
dur, was called Kul-Irkin. Both ruled conjointly. Their 
posterity reigned for a hundred years over the Uigurs. 
In later times the rulers of the Uigurs bore the title of 
Idikut, i.e., Lord of Happiness. 

In the days of Chinghiz, Bardjuk was Idikut of the 
Uigurs, When the gurkhan (of Kara Khitai) had con- 
quered Mavarannahar and Turkestan, Bardjuk became 
his tributary, and Shadkem was appointed the gurkhan’s 
governor in the country of the Uigurs, where he was 
hated on account of his extortions. Subsequently Bar- 
djuk heard of the great success of Chinghiz, and gave 
orders to kill the Kara Khitai governor, who then was in 
the city of Karakhodjo, and hastened to recognise Chinghiz, 
to whom he despatched Katalmysh-Kata, Omur-ugul, and 
Tatari with a letter, in which he wrote: “As when the 
clouds break and disclose the sun burning with renewed 
lustre, as the cracking ice displays the pure blue stream 
below, so did the arrival of thy envoys (Chinghiz had 
previously sent two of his officers) change my grief into 
the most lively joy.” ™® Chinghiz had been previously 


6? In the T'ang History (v. supra) nine tribes of the Uigurs are enume- 
rated, of which Rashid does not give the names. The great Chinese 
geography states that the Selenga has six sources and three affluents ; but 
only the principal sources are enumerated there. The system of the Selenga 
abounds in watercourses. Compare the great Chinese map and the map 
appended to Pevtsoff’s “ Mongolia.” 

@ This passage sounds like a literal translation from the Yuan ch'ao pi 
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informed that the Idikut had refused to harbour the 
brother and the sons of 7ukia (see notes 623, 624) after 
their defeat on the river Djem (see note 590), and 
accordingly the envoys were kindly received. Chinghiz 
invited the Idikut to come in person to render homage, 
and to bring as presents the most precious things found 
in his treasury. When Bardjuk arrived, he was received 
with the greatest cordiality by Chinghiz, and returned 
home with many marks of distinction, When Chinghiz 
subsequently attacked G'uchluk (son of the khan of the 
Naimans and gurkhan of Kara Khitai), Bardjuk at the 
head of 500 of his men accompanied the expedition and 
returned covered with glory. When Chinghiz directed 
his host against the Zadjiks (Persia), the Idikut with his 
division accompanied the army of the princes Chagatai 
and Ogotai, distinguished himself at the capture of Otrar, 
and after this was in the suite of Chinghiz. When the 
latter had returned from the west and again marched out 
against the Tangut empire, Bardjuk with his division left 
Bishbalik and joined the army of the conqueror. To 
reward all these merits Chinghiz had promised to Bar- 
djuk his daughter Altium bight in marriage, but owing 
to Chinghiz’ death the marriage was postponed. As this 
princess finally died before the marriage had been con- 
summated, Ogotai Khan bestowed upon the Uigur prince 
another princess, Aladji bight (see note 626); but Bardjuk 
died, and then the princess was given to his son Kishmain, 
who succeeded his father as Idikut of the Uigurs. After 
the death of Kishmain his brother Salendi succeeded him. 


I may finally mention the Christian medieval autho- 
rities who have left notices of the Uigurs. The latter 
were probably known long before the Middle Ages to the 


shi, and furnishes evidence, which indeed might be fortified by many other 
examples, that the author of the Mongol history of Chinghiz has drawn his 
information from the same sources as Rashid-eddin. See the Yuan ch'ao 
pi shi, chap. xi. fol. 4, Chinghiz’ relations with the Idikut. 
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Nestorian Christians, who since the fifth century began to 
spread their faith among the heathen nations of Asia. 
We know that already in the seventh century their church 
was numerously represented in Central and Eastern Asia. 

J. S. Assemani, the celebrated orientalist (168 7~—1 768), 
in his “Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana,” states 
that in the history of the Nestorians the name of Jghur 
or Jaghur is of frequent occurrence, and denotes the East- 
ern Turks of Khatai. 

Abulfaradj or Bar Hebreus (1226-86), who in his 
chronicle, written in Syriac, has a good many details about 
the Eastern Christians, notices the Jghurs as a numerous 
tribe of the Eastern Turks belonging to Khatai. 

It is a well-established fact that the Uigurs, when they 
first reduced the Turkish language to writing, borrowed 
the alphabet from the early Nestorian missions; but it is 
impossible to fix the date of this adoption of the Syriac 
written characters by the Uigurs. It is also well known 
that the Uigur character was the original source of those 
still used by the Mongols and Manchus. 

Pl. Carpini (1246) does not hesitate to declare that 
the Uigurs were Nestorian Christians. We read in his 
narrative (650,651): “Chingis contra terram Huiwrorum 
processit ad bellum ; isti homines sunt Christiani de 
secta Nestorianorum : quos bello devicit; et illorum litteras 
acceperunt, nam prius (Mongali) scripturam aliquam non 
habebant ; nunc autem appellant eandem litteram Mon- 
galorum.” : 

Rubruck, however, who visited the country of the 
Uigurs a few years later, states that they are idolaters. 
When speaking of the idolaters of Asia (282) he says: 
“ Primi sunt /ugures, quorum terra contiguatur cum pre- 
dicta terra Organum,“? inter montes illos versus orientem ; 
et in omnibus civitatibus eorum sunt mixti Nestorini et 
Saraceni, et ipsi etiam sunt diffusi versus Persidem in 
civitatibus Saracenorum.” After this Rubruck gives a 

© The present J1i province. See note 285. 
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detailed account of the worship of the Uigurs. Further 
on (289) he says: “Apud Iugures est fons et radix 
idiomatis Turci et Comanici.” 

Haithon, in his “ History of the Eastern Kingdoms” 
(see note 450), applies the name Zarse to the country of 
the Uigurs, whom he terms Jogurs (see note 160). 


Pl. Carpini (651, 708) mentions Sari-Huiur among 
the countries or nations subdued by Chinghiz. 

In the Yiian shi, chap, cxxi, biography of Su-bu-tai, 
it is stated that in 1226 this Mongol general received 
orders to cross the Ta tsi (great stony desert, see note 
112) and to subdue the tribes of Sa-li Wei-wu-rh, T'e-le, 
and Chi-min. In the Ming shi the abode of the Sari 
Uigurs (Yellow Uigurs) is more precisely indicated. We 
read there, chap. cccxxx., that the military station An 
ting, situated 1500 /¢ south-west of Kan chou, was in 
the country of the Sa-li Wei-wu-rh mentioned in the 
Yiian History. Thus we have to look for the Sari Uigurs 
somewhere north of Zaidam, on the southern verge of the 
stony desert. An envoy from Khotan, sent to the Chinese 
court in 1081, reported that between Khotan and the 
Tangut empire he had to cross the desert of the yellow- 
headed Hui-ho. (See Rémusat’s “Ville de Khotan,” p. 
95.) These are probably the same as the Sari Uigurs. 

The Sarigh Uigurs are repeatedly spoken of in the 
descriptions of Timur’s warlike expeditions against the 
Jetes, end of the fourteenth century, as given in the 
Jarikhi Rashidi, It appears from these Mohammedan 
accounts that this tribe was west of Charchan. See 
Bellew’s “ History of Kashgar” in Forsyth’s “ Mission to 
Yarkund,” 1873, p. 147, 153, &c. In the same history, 
p. 167, we read: “Said of Kashgar set out in 1515 on 
an éxpedition against the Sarigh Uigur, twelve days’ 
journey from Khotan.” 


{ 264 ) 


CHINESE MEDLEVAL NOTICES OF THE 
> MOHAMMEDANS. 


It was in the reign of emperor Wu ti (B.c. 140-26) 
that the Chinese first became acquainted with the 
countries of Western Asia. In 126 B.c. the adventurous 
Chinese general Chang Kien returned, having been 
absent for more than ten years, from the countries of the 
Iaxartes and the Oxus. After he had opened up com- 
munication between China and the far west, the inter- 
course of the Middle Kingdom with Western Asia, by 
water or overland, was maintained, with short interrup- 
tions, during many centuries, by the several dynasties 
which successively reigned over the whole of China or a 
part of it. Thus the Chinese came in contact with the 
nations who now profess Islam long before Mohammed 
had made his appearance. The Parthians (dynasty of 
the Arsacide, B.C. 256—A.D. 226) were known to them 
under the name of An-si. Since the middle of the fifth 
century of our era mention is made in the Chinese annals 
of the country or people of Po-sz’," and the notices 
given of it leave no doubt that Persia is meant. Many 
embassies from Po-sz’ to China are recorded in Chinese 
history from the fifth to the seventh century, and in the 
T'ang History we find even some particulars regarding 
Yi-sze-see (Yezdejerd IIL), the last king of the Sassanian 
dynasty, who was slain in 652. 

The Arabs are spoken of in the Chinese annals soon 
after the rise of Islam. The great T'ang dynasty, 


« The famous Chinese traveller Huan Theang, in the middle of the 
seventh century, calls Persia Po-la-sz’ (Pars). 
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618-907, was contemporary to the rise and zenith of 
Arabian power. In the T‘ang History the Arabs are 
always styled Ya-shi. By these two characters doubt- 
less the Persian “Tazi” was represented. This was the 
name by which the Persians designated the Arabs. 
The Arabian legends regarding Mohammed are recorded 
by the Chinese historians quite in accordance with 
Mohammedan tradition, and the accounts of the first 
conquests of the Arabs are also given by them with 
tolerable correctness. The T‘ang shu notices also several 
embassies of the Califs to the Chinese court in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, namely, of Han-m. mo-mo- 
nv (a Chinese corruption of Emr al mumenrn, “ Prince of 
the Believers,” a title which was assumed by Othman), 
A-bo-lo-ba (Abul Abbas), A-pu cha-fo (Abu Djafar), 
A-lun (Harun al Rashid). It 1s known from Chinese 
sources, as well as from the accounts given by Arabian 
travellers who visited China, that in the eighth cen- 
tury there were great factories of Arabian merchants in 
Canton. 

The intercourse between the Arabs and China still 
continued by land and sea during the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries. The History of the Sung, g60— 
1280, mentions twenty embassies sent by the Ta-shv. 
The Sung did not reign over the whole of China; 
for the northern provinces were subject, at first to the 
K'v-tan or Inao, and subsequently to the Kin. The 
Liao in the north had also communications with the 
Arabs. In the Liao shi, chap. ii, it 1s recorded that the 
first emperor of the Liao dynasty received an embassy 
from the Ta-shi in 924, when he sojourned near the 
ancient capital of the Hui-ho (see note 640). 


651 See Quatremére’s “ Hist. d. Sultans Marolouks d’Egypte,” 11. 154, 155, 
note. Vullers’ “Lexicon Persico-Latinum,” sub Zaz, Arabs, arabicus. 

652 For further details regarding the mtercourse between the Arabs and 
China, see my pamphlet “On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies.” London: Trubner, 1871. 
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Archimendrite Palladius, in his article on the Moham- 
medans in China (“Records of the Russian Eel. Miss. 
Peking,” iv. 438), states that in S an fu, where the 
well-known Nestorian tablet of the time of the Tang 
was dug up, another ancient monument has been dis- 
covered, referring to the introduction of Islam into China. 
This Mohammedan tablet is said to bear the date AD. 
742, and records that during the reign of the Sui em- 
peror K‘ai huang (581-600), Islamism first penetrated 
to China. Palladius gives no details about this tablet, 
but he has kindly informed me that it is spoken of in 
several Chinese works on Moharmmedanism. I find in 
the Mung I t'ung chi or Geography of the Ming, published 
in 1461, the following statement, referring evidently to 
that alleged inscription. In chap. xc., fol. 12, we read 
under the head of Mo-de-na, the realm of the ancestor of 
the Hui-hui or Mohammedans (Medina), that in the 
reign of K‘ai huang of the Sui dynasty, Sa-ha-ba Sa-a-di 
Gan-go-sz’,* a man who had arrived from that country, 
first taught his doctrine in the Middle Kingdom. But at 
the time assigned here to the introduction of Islam into 
China, Mohammed was still an obscure merchant. 

Palladius quotes also a biography of Mohammed, 
written by a Chinese Mohammedan, in which it is stated 
that in a.D. 587, the emperor of China sent an embassy 
to Mohammed in Arabia, to invite him to China. The 
latter refused, but sent his portrait, which, however, sub- 
sequently disappeared from the canvas, in order that it 
might not become an object of worship. 

Another Chinese Mohammedan work, the Hui-hui 
yuan lai, an apocryphal narrative of the introduction of 
Mohammedanism into China, bearing date 1754, records 
that in the year A.D. 628, the emperor of China sent an 
envoy with a letter to the king of the Mohammedans ; 


853 Sa-ha-ba representa evidently ‘‘ Saheb” = companion, master, pro- 
fessor (Herb. “Bibl. Orient.”), Sa-a-di is probably “ Saad,” a favourite 
Arabic name of pezzonr. 
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and when this embassy returned, it was accompanied by 
a turbaned Mohammedan priest and 3000 followers. 
These are said to have formed the foundation of the 
Mohammedan colonies in China. 

These tales are not.corroborated by the chroniclers of 
the Sui and T‘ang periods. There can, however, be no 
doubt that at the time of the T‘ang many Mohammedans 
were settled in China. 

In early times, when the Chinese began to extend their 
power over the countries west of China proper, they de- 
nominated them by the general term Si yu, or “ western 
countries.” It seems this name came first into use when 
Chang K‘ien had returned from Western Asia. In the 
History of the Former Han, chap. xcvi., where the coun- 
tries of the Si yu are first described, it is stated that the 
Si yu begins at the Chinese fortresses Ya men kuan and 
Yang kuan. Both were situated in the western part of the 
present Kansu, west of Kia yu kuan, one of the principal 
gates of the Great Wall, and near the end ofit. The name 
of Si yu is still applied in a general sense to the same 
regions of Central and Western Asia inhabited by Mo- 
hammedan people. Down to the twelfth century the 
Mohammedans are not designated by a general name in 
Chinese history. In the T‘ang history, where they are 
first mentioned, they go under the name of Za s/i (Arabs). 
Hui-hui is now the common Chinese name for all pro- 
fessors of Islamism. It seems this term occurs first in 
the Liao shi. In the article on the Western Liao or 
Kara Khitai above translated, it is stated that the ruler 
of the Huwi-hui paid tribute to the chief of the Kara 
Khitai (4.D. 1124). The History of the Kin also once 
uses this name, stating that in the twelfth century there 
was a regiment of the Hui-hut in the army of the Kin, 
who were able to cast inflammable substances. In the 
Ytian shi the term Awi-hwi for Mohammedans is met 
with in only a few instances ; they being generally styled 
there Hui-ho or Hui-hu. These latter denominations 
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have given rise to a great confusion in Chinese history; 
for in the T'ang period, and even in the twelfth century, 
only the Uigurs were designated by these names. The 
Yuan shi, however, applies to the Uigurs a new name, 
Wei-wu-rh, whilst the terms Hui-ho and Hui-hu, when 
met with in the Yuan history, always denote the Moham- 
medans. It is difficult to explain the origin of this con- 
fusion of names, Perhaps the Chinese confounded Uigurs 
and Mohammedans because the Western Uigurs in Tur- 
kestan, Kashgar, &c., had accepted Islam. 

In the transliterated Mongol text of the Yuan chao 
pi shi (middle of the thirteenth century) the country of 
the Mohammedans is termed Sart-ol (Sart-aul). The 
same name is there also applied to the people. The 
Chinese translation of the Mongol text, made in 1388, 
renders Sartol by Hui-hu. The Sart or Sartol of the 
Mongols are evidently the same as the Sarti of PL Car- 
pini (p. 710). Now-a-days Sart is a designation of the 
settled Mohammedans in Turkestan, Transoxiana, Khiva, 
who do not lead a nomadic existence. fP. Lerch (“ Russ. 
Nevue,” i.) derives the word Sart from Jaxartes; for in old 
writers 16 was used at first almost exclusively for the 
settled inhabitants of the lower valley of the Iaxartes. 
Most of the merchants then were Sarts, as now-a-days. 

In a few cases the Chinese writers of the Mongol 
period call the Mussulmans by this very name. In the 
Yuan shi, chap. v., we read that in 1262 an imperial 
decree was issued that young men belonging to the 
families of the Mu-su-man, Wei-wu-rh (Uigurs), Ye-li- 
Ko-wen (Christians), and Da-shi-man (Mollahs), are to be 
employed in military service. 

The Kin envoy Wu-ku-sun, 1220 (see above, p. 30), 
speaks of the Mu-su-lu-man Hui-ho in Persia. 


64 D’Ohsson is wrong in stating that the Mongols called the Moham- 
medans Tadjiks (i. 216). In early times the Persians were called Tadjske, 
and even now-a-days this name is applied in Turkestan and Transoxier: 
to the aboriginal Iranian population there. 
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The diarist of Chang ch un’s travels (see p. 70) notices 
in Central Asia a realm of the P‘u-su-man, the ruler 
of which seems to have had his residence at Almalik. 
FP'u-su-man is évidently the same as Bussurman of the 
ancient Russian annals, by which name the Moham- 
medans are always to be understood (Karamzin, iv. 104). 
Pl. Carpini states (749, 750): “De terra Cangitarum 
{Kankalis) intravimus terram Biserminorum,  Isti ho- 
mines linguam Comanicam (Kipchak) loquebantur, et 
adhuc loquuntur; sed legem Sarracenorum tenent,” &c. 
But generally P. Carpini terms the Mohammedans Sar- 
yacens, a8 do also Rubruck and M. Polo. 

I may quote a statement from the Yuan chao pi shi 
pointing to the fact that even before the rise of Chinghiz 
Mohammedan merchants carried on trade with the 
nomad tribes in the most eastern part of Mongolia. 
We read there: “ When Chinghiz was encamping on the 
Lake Baldjuna (in 1203), a Sartatat (ve., a native of 
the country of the Sarts, a Mohammedan) by name Asan 
(Hassan), arrived from Alahushi digit hurt ™ of the tribe 
Wangut. He had taken along with him a thousand 
sheep and a white camel, for his passage down the river 
Ergunie,™' to barter for sable and squirrel furs. When 
he stopped at the lake he met with Chinghiz.” 

The conquest of Chinghiz and his successors had 
opened a highway of communication between the east 
and west of Asia; and western people began to frequent 
the far east, and even to settle there. The Mongol em- 
perors patronised the colonisation of China by foreigners ; 
and with respect to the Mohammedans, it seems that 


655 The Mohammedan authors also mention Chinghiz encamping there, 
but they speak of a river Baldjuna (d’Ohsson, i. 72). The Baldjuna lake, 
from which the Tura river takes rise, lies south of Chita, in Transbaikalia. 

65 Alakush tikin kurt of Rashid, chief of the Ongut tribe (d’Ohsson, 
i. 84). 

67 The river Argun, a tributary of the Amur. It comes out from the 
northern corner of Lake Kulon nor, into which the Kerulun empties itself 
from the south. 
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since Hulagu, the brother of Mangu Khan, rnled over 
Western Asia, emigration from Persia to China had con- 
siderably increased. I think it not unlikely that the 
Mohammedans now scattered over the whole of China 
proper, and forming large communities, especially in the 
provinces of Kansu, Shansi, and Chili, are for the greater 
part descendants of those Saracens mentioned by M. Polo 
in the same provinces. Rashid-eddin states in his de- 
scription of China (Yule’s “ Cathay,” 269) that in his time 
all the inhabitants of Karadjang (Yunnan) were Mo- 
hammedans; and I feel tolerably certain also that the 
Mohammedans of Yunnan, called Panthays by the Bur- 
mese, and who in 1857 captured Ta li fu from the 
Chinese, and maintained their power in this province till 
1873, may be traced back to the time of the Mongol 
emperors, 

The Yitian shi gives many biographies of distinguished 
Mohammedans in the service of the Mongols. A number 
of therm occupied high offices. I may quote the names of 
the Hui-ho met with in the history of the Mongols, 
and notice occasionally some particulars from their bio- 
graphies. 

In chap. cxxv. we find the biography of Sai-dien-chi 
shan-sze-ding, called also Wu-ma-rh. He was a Hui-hu 
and a descendant of the Bie-an-bo-rh.* In his country 
Sai-dien-ch + means “noble family.” He has a long biogra- 
phy, from which we learn that he submitted to Chinghiz 
when the latter waged war in Western Asia, and entered 
his life-guard. Under Ogotai and Mangu Khans he was 
governor and held other offices. Khubilai Khan ap- 
pointed him minister. He died in Yunnan, where he had 
been governor. He left five sons, viz, Na-su-la-ding 
(Nasr-uddin), Ha-san (Hassan), Hu-sin (Hussein), Shan- 
su-ding wu-mo-li, and Ma-su-hu (Mas’ud). All these 
held high offices. 

Na-su-la-ding has a separate biocraphy in the same 

8 Peighember in Persian means “prophet.” See note 384. 
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chapter. He was governor of the province of Yunnan, and 
distinguished himself in the war against the southern 
tribes of Kiao-cht (Cochin-China) and Mien (Burma). He 
died in 1292, the father of twelve sons, the names of five 
of which are given in the biography, viz., Bo-yen-ch a-rh,* 
who held a high office, Wu-ma-rh (Omar), Dje-fa-rh 
(Djafar), Hu-sien (Hussein), and Sha-di (Saadi). 

The Sai-dien-ch'i of the Yuan shi is without doubt 
the same personage spoken of by Rashid (d’Ohsson, ii. 
467) under the name of Sayid-Hdjell, According to 
the Persian historian, he was a native of Bokhara and 
governor of Karadjang (Yunnan) when Kubilai, in the 
reign of Mangu, entered the country. Subsequently he 
was appointed vizier, and in the beginning of Kubilar’s 
reign he had charge of the finances. His son, Nasr-uddin, 
was appointed governor in Karadjang, and retained his 
position in Yunnan till his death, which Rashid, writing 
about A.D. 1300, says occurred five or six years before 
(according to the Yuan shi, Na-su-la-ding + in 1292). 
His son, Abu-bekr, who had the surname Bayan Fenchan 
(evidently the Bo-yen-cha-rh of the Yuan shi), was 
governor in Zattun at the time Rashid wrote. He bore 
also his grandfather's title of Sayid Edjell, and was mini- 
ster of the finances under Kubilai’s successor (d’Ohsson, 
ii. 476, 507,508). Nasr-uddin is mentioned by M. Polo, 
who styles him Neseradin (ii. 84). 

In chap. cxxili. of the Ytian shi we find the biography 
of A-la-wa-rh-sz, who is stated there to have been a 
Hui-ho and a native of Ba-wa-rh (Baurd in Khorassan). 
He was commander of a thousand in his own country. 
When Chinghiz arrived at Ba-wa-rh, A-la-wa-rh-sze 
surrendered and entered the Mongol army. His son, 

6% This Bo-yen is not to be confounded with the eminent general of the 
same name, who was a Mongol, and who is mentioned as Bayan Chincsan 
by M. Polo (ii. 128). The biography of this valiant captain is found im 
the Yuan sbi, chap. cxxvii. It is quite in accordance with the biographical 


notices Rashid gives of the same personage. He calls him Bayan (Berezin, 
i, 196). 
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A-la-wu-ding (Alai-uddin), was a valiant warrior in 
Kubilar’s army. He died in 1292, at the age of a 
hundred and two, His son, Djan-sze-deng, had five sons, 
namely, Wu-ma-rh, A-san-bu-ne, Hin-djo-lan-cha, A-ha- 
ma (Ahmed), and 0-tu-man (Othman). 

Other Hui-ho or Mohammedans, whose biographies 
have been incorporated in the Yuan shi, have the follow- 
ing names :— 

Chap. 134. San-ghi-see.—Chap. 194. Na-su-la-ding 
(Nasr-uddin), son of Ma-ho-mu (Mahmud)—Chap. 196. 
Tve-lr-mi-shi. 

Chap. 205. A-ho-ma (Ahmed). His biography is 
placed in the Yuan shi under the rubric “Villanous 
Ministers.” This is the “certain Saracen Achmath ” to 
whom M. Polo has devoted a chapter entitled “ Oppres- 
sions of Achmath ” (1. 401). 

Another Mohammedan who held high offices in China 
under Chinghiz and his successors was Mahmud Yelvady. 
His son, Masud, was governor of Turkestan. Both are 
spoken of by the Persian authors, as well as in the Yuan 
shi (vide supra, p. 11). 

The annals of the Yuan shi further mention a Mo- 
hammedan named 4Ao-du-la ha-man, to whom Ogotai 
Khan had leased on rent all the revenues of his empire. 
He is stated there to have caused indirectly the death of 
Ogotai by making him a present of wine. The khan, 
who was given to drinking, found it so delicious, that he 
drank till midnight, and the next morning expired, in 
December 1241 (Yuan shi, sub anno). D’Ohsson calls 
this man Abdur Rahman (11. 189). It seems he quotes 
the name from the Persian authors. 

In the biographies of the following distinguished men, 
the Si yu (vide supra, p. 267) is given as their native 
country, Evidently Persia is meant. 

Chap. 120. Dja-ba-rh huo-djo, a valiant companion 
in arms of Chinghiz. He was a native of Sai-yi (perhaps 
Seyistan), which country (or tribe) is said there to be in 
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the Si yi. He was the chief of this tribe, wherefore he 
bore the name Huo-djo, which in their language is the 
name of an office.™ He was of a tall figure, had a 
splendid beard, large eyes, and a broad forehead. He 
was brave, and a skilful archer and rider. Chinghiz 
accidentally seeing this man in his army, was surprised 
at his appearance and became interested in him. This 
must have happened at an early period of Chinghiz’ 
career, for Dja-ba-rh is stated to have been with the 
conqueror when he waged war with Wang han (Ong 
Khan of the Kerait tribe) in 1203. Thus it seems that 
Mohammedans served in the Mongol army even before 
the rise of Chinghiz, This biography states also that 
Dja-ba-rh had been entrusted by Chinghiz with a mission 
to the famous Taoist monk Kiw Chang chun, who lived 
among the mountains of K‘un lun.“ Ch'ang chun asked 
Djabar which he would prefer, honours and splendour, or 
a numerous posterity. Djabar then answered, “ After 
a hundred years riches and splendour will be of no value 
to me; but I should wish my sons and grandsons to be 
prosperous and to continue my lineage.” Chang ch'un 
said, “ Your wish shall be realised.” And indeed it was 
so. Djabar died at the age of a hundred and eighteen, 
and left a numerous posterity. Several of his descen- 
dants are mentioned in his biography. 

Chap. 133. K %e-lie——Chap. 142. Che-lie-t'ie-mu-rh, 
a native of A-lu-wen in the S: yu (perhaps Holvan, 
between Kirmanshah and Bagdad). 

Chap. 203. A-lao-wa-ding (Alai-eddin), a man from 
Mu-fa-li in the Si yu (Mu-fa-li is, perhaps, intended for 
Moaferin, a fortress north-east of Diarbekir, taken by the 
Mongols in 1260). J-sz’-ma-yin (Ismael), a man from 

6° Khodja is a title applied to the descendants of a Sayyid ; also used as 
a mere term of honour. 

1 Not to be confounded with the high mountain chain, Aun lun, in 
Central Asia. The mountain here spoken of 1s in the province of Shan 


tung, the native country of Chiang ch'un, south-east of Ning hai chou. 
With respect to Chiang ch'un, compare his narrative of travel above (p. 35). 
S 
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Hii-lie in the Si yii. As Hi-lie-wt is the Chinese 
transcription of Hulagu, the name of the conqueror ‘of 
Western Asia, it is possible that originally “a man 
belonging to Hu-la-gu” was intended. Both Alai-eddin 
and Ismael were Persian engineers expert at the con- 
struction and working of catapults. They had been sent 
from Persia to China in 1271, and their machines were 
employed at the siege of Siang-yang-fu.™ 

The biography of Ismael’s son J-ho-di-ya-rh-ding is 
found in chapter cxxxvil. 

In chapter xlviii, on astronomy, mention is made 
of Dja-ma-la-ding, a Persian astronomer, who in 1267 
presented to Kubilai seven Persian astronomical instru- 
ments, of which a brief description is given. They are 
enumerated by their Persian names. He is said to have 
also presented a new scheme of chronography. 

The historians of the Ming period always term the 
Mohammedans Hui-hwi ; and, as has been stated above, 
this is the name also by which all professors of Islam in 
China proper, as well as in Central and Western Asia, 
are known to the Chinese in our days. 


662 Compare d’Ohsson, iti. 355, about an able military engineer in the 
fortress of Mayafarkun (Moaferin). See also M. Polo, ii 141. 

3 See A. Wylie’s interesting article on the Mongol astronomical instru- 
ments in Peking, 1876. 


NOTICES OF THE WARLIKE EXPEDITIONS OF 
THE MONGOLS TO THE WEST. 


THE material which hitherto has been worked up by 
our historians dealing with the conquest of Western Asia 
and Eastern Europe by the Mongols was almost ex- 
clusively derived from Western, and principally Persian 
sources. It is only in a few cases that d’Ohsson, in his 
“Histoire des Mongols,” quotes with respect to these 
events Father Hyacinth’s above-mentioned translation of 
the first three chapters of the Yiian shi, where the doings 
of the Mongols are recorded down to the year 1260. It 
is not to be wondered at when d’Ohsson, although he 
possessed a knowledge of the Russian language, has not 
been able to find in this translation corroborations of the 
Persian records, the former being made from a corrupted 
edition of the Yuan shi, as I have stated above. I can 
also understand when d’Ohsson says with respect to 
the Si shi ki (see Part L, No. 4), of which he had seen 
RémuSat’s translation: “Cet itinéraire n’a rien ajouté 4 
nos connaissances.” A correct translation of this ancient 
narrative and a translation of an uncorrupted edition 
of the Yuan shi would have furnished him with many 
arguments for his historical researches. I am, however, 
far from assigning to the Chinese and Mongol historical 
accounts a high historical value. These fragmentary and 
aphoristic notices can often be understood only when 
comparing them with the more detailed Western records. 
But it is needless to say that every ancient historical 
docureent is calculated to add some new light, all the 
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more when bearing upon a subject repeatedly ventilated 
by European savants. 

Proceeding from this point of view, I shall present in 
this part of my researches, comparative notices of western 
and eastern accounts with respect to the Mongol inva- 
sions of the countries of the west. I omit the review 
of Hulagu’s expeditions to Persia, Syria, &c., 1258-60, 
for this subject has already been treated of in the previous 
part (p. 112 segq.). 


1 CHINGHIZ KHAN’S EXPEDITION TO WESTERN ASIA, 
A.D. 1219-25. 


I begin with a sketch of the records of Mohammedan 
authors regarding the first invasion of Western Asia by 
the Mongols, my notes being an abstract from d’Ohsson’s 
work (I., chap. 7), to which I shall add my remaiks. 

Mohammed Khorazm Shah, on his return from an ex- 
pedition to Irak Adjem in 1218, received at Bokhara 
some envoys from Chinghiz, who were, however, all sub- 
jects of the Shah——it seems Mohammedan merchants 
returning from Mongolia. They brought presents and 
a peaceful message, with a proposal of the Mongol khan 
to establish regular commercial intercourse between Mon- 
golia and the dominions of the Shah. Mohammed ap- 
parently received them with cordiality, but felt that 1t 
would be to his prejudice to form an alliance with Chin- 
ghiz acknowledging his supremacy. After this, Chin- 
ghiz despatched a caravan consisting of 400 merchants, 
all Mohammedans, to Khorazm, who were also entrusted 
with diplomatic messages. But when they arrived at 
Otrar they were plundered and put to death by order 
of the governor of that place, by name Jnaldjuk Gair 
Khan; and this was the ongin of the war. Be- 


& As to the number of merchants sent on this occasion to Khorazm and 
killed in Otrar, the Mohammedan authors do not agree in their stetements, 
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fore beginning hostilities, Chinghiz sent a Turk named 
Bagra, accompanied by two Mongol officers, to ask 
satisfaction for these outrages; but Bagra was executed 
by order 6f Mohammed, and the two Mongol officers 
were sent back after being shaved. Some time subse- 
quently, Mohammed began hostilities by attacking a 
body of Mongols who had pursued the Merkits to the 
territories of the Kankali, This battle took place north 
of the city of Djend on the Lower Sihun. It must be 
remembered that after the destruction of the empire of 
the Kara Khitai (Guchluk), the dominions of Chinghiz 
were conterminous with those of Khorazm Shah. 
Towards the end of 1218 Chinghiz left his ordo, en- 
trusting his younger brother Udjughen with the govern- 
ment of his states (see note 102). The Mongol army 
spent the whole summer of 1219 on the river Irtysh 
in order to equip anew and to complete the cavalry. 
Chinghiz was joined there by the prince of the Uigurs 
(Bardjuk), by Signak Tekin, prince of Almalik, and by 
Arslan, khan of the Karluks. The army marched out in 
autumn, and no resistance was opposed to the Mongol 
arms until the Sihun (Iaxartes) had been reached. 
When the army had arrived at Otrar (end of 1219 it 
seems) it was divided into four corps, the first of which, 
commanded by Chinghiz’ sons Ogotat and Chagatat, ir- 
vested Otrar. The second, under the command of Chin- 
ghiz’ eldest son, Djuchi, was directed to the right against 
the city of Djend. The third corps, conducted by the 
Mongol generals Alak, Sugtu, and Jogai, marched up the 


Some assert that there were only four. Ye-lu Ch'u tsai (see Part 1, p. 20), 
who in his narrative speaks of the catastrophe of Otrar, states that several 
envoys of Chinghiz and several hundreds of merchants had been murdered, 
The Yuan ch'ao pi shi says, with respect to the same event, “The Sartol 
had killed Chinghiz Khan’s envoy Wuhun, and put to death a hundred 
men in all. 

65 The Mohammedan authors give no details regarding the march of 
Chinghiz from the Irtysh to the Sihun. The itinerary of Chinghiz’ army 
_ through Central Asia is found in Ye-lu Ch'u téai’s itinerary (p. 13 #¢99.). 
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Sihun to Benaket (or Fenaket). Chinghiz himeelf with 
the main army advanced upon Bokhara. 

After a five months’ siege, Otrar was captured and 
pillaged ; its governor, Gair Khan, was taken prisoner and 
afterwards put to death by having melted silver poured 
into his ears and eyes. 

Djuchi on his way towards Djend arrived at Signak. 
The city was captured after being stormed for seven 
days. Ozkend, Barkhalighkend, and Eshnass suffered 
the same fate. Djuchi then marched against Dyend, 
which was also stormed. One division was despatched to 
take Yenghikend. All these cities were situated on the 
Sihon, the last at a distance of two days’ journey from 
the lake of Khorazm (Aral). The Uigur troops, number- 
ing 10,000 men, were then allowed to return home, and 
were replaced by 10,000 men, Turkmans. 

The left flank of the Mongol army was also success- 
ful in its operations. Benaket, which was garrisoned by 
Turk-Kankalis, surrendered. The Mongols then attacked 
Khodjend, whose governor was the valiant Timur-melik. 
Being constrained to abandon Khodjend, he retired with 
a thousand men to a castle on an island in the Sihon, 
where he held out for a long time. But having lost the 
greater part of his troops, he was at length forced to flee, 
and succeeded in reaching Khorazm, where he joined 
Dyelal-eddin, the son of Mohammed Shah, from whom he 
did not separate until the death of that prince. 

Meanwhile Chinghiz, accompanied by his son Tului, 
had advanced into Transoxiana, and in March of 1220 
appeared at Bokhara, which was then a large and 


$ In the Yiian shi, biography of the Uigur prince Bardju (v. supra, p. 
250), it is stated that he assisted at the storming of Nishapur. In the article 
on the Uigurs (v. supra, p. 261) Rashid likewise testifies that this prince, 
after the capture of Otrar, did not return home, but remained in the 
suite of Chinghiz. 

7 This is the first date the Mohammedan authors give after the starting 
from the Irtysh. The military events above related must have taken 
place in the beginning of the year 122¢ 
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magnificent city. After several days’ siege, the garrison 
tried to force its way through the Mongol lines, but was 
almost destroyed. The city surrendered, but the citadel 
held out twelve days. 

Chinghiz next advanced along the fertile valley of the 
Sogd (Zarafshan river) towards Samarkand, which was 
then garrisoned by 40,000 men, most of whom were 
Kankalis, Samarkand surrendered in April 1220, when 
the greater part of the inhabitants were slaughtered. 

Whilst the Mongols devastated Transoxiana, Moham- 
med Shah behaved with the greatest indifference. He 
was at Samarkand when the enemy entered Transoxiana, 
and then fled to Nakhsheb. He was at first disposed 
to repair to Ghazna ; but when he had reached Balkh, he 
was persuaded by one of his viziers to retreat to Irak 
Adjem. On the 18th of April he halted at Mishabur, 
but after a rest of three weeks was obliged to start again, 
being informed of the approach of the Mongols through 
Khorassan. He then took the road to Kasvin, where his 
son, Rokn-eddin, was said to have rallied about 30,000 
troops. 

When sojourning at Samarkand, Chinghiz had sent 
two corps in pursuit of Mohammed, under the command 
of Chebe (see note 592) and Subutait Bahadur® They 
crossed the Djihun (Oxus, Amu) at Pendjab, and advanced 
into Khorassan. Chebe took the way through Mishabur 
to Mazanderan, whilst Subutai proceeded through the 
Kumuss to Irak Adjem, passing through Kabushan, Tus, 
Esferain, Damegan, and Simnan. Both corps met at 
Ray (near the present Teheran). 

Mohammed, trying to flee to Bagdad, was near being 
taken by the Mongols; but he succeeded in escaping, 

68 T shall speak more fully of this valiant Mongol general (see note 689). 
Bahadur is an honorific title, meaning “ brave ” in Turkish (d’Ohsgon, i, 35) 
The Russian bogatyr, a valiant man, a champion, seems to have the same 
origin. This is probably the same rout as the Manchu honorific tatle 


baturu, meaning brave, now conferred as a military distinction. In the 
Yuan shi the above term is generally rendered by ba-du-rh. 
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and retired through the mountainous country of Ghilan 
to Mazanderan. The Mongols, however, were already 
masters of that country, and Amol and <Asterabad had 
been sacked. Mohammed arrived in Mazanderan almost 
alone, and hid himself for some days in a village on the 
shore of the Caspian, till his asylum was betrayed, when 
he fled to a small island in the Sea of Absukun, where 
he subsequently died of an attack of pleurisy. 

Turkan Khatun, the mother of Mohammed, had at 
that time left Kurkandj, the capital of Khorazm, and hid 
herself with the princesses in the castle of J/al, among 
the mountains of Mazanderan; but she was discovered, 
and obliged to surrender.*” 

After the fall of Samarkand, Chinghiz encamped with 
his army in the country between this city and Nakhsheb 
(Karshi), and spent the whole summer of 1220 there. 
In autumn the military operations recommenced. One 
army, commanded by Djuchi, Ogotai, and Chagatai, was | 
sent against Kurkandj or Urghendj, the capital of -Khor- 
azm, which at that time had no ruler; for owing to a 
revolt of the troops, Djelal-eddin had been constrained 
to leave, and had fled to Ghazna. Timur-melik was with 
him. Tului, the fourth son of Chinghiz, received orders 
to devastate Khorassan, whilst Chinghiz himself directed 
the main army to the south, beginning this expedition 
with the siege of Zermed, situated on the north bank of 
the Dyihun, which was captured after ten days’ storm- 
ing. Chinghiz then wintered (1220-21) in the district of 
Seman, whence Badakhshan was invaded. 

In the spring of 1221, Chinghiz crossed the Djihun 
with his army. The city of Balkh surrendered; but 
being afraid to leave it, Chinghiz slaughtered the inhabi- 


6 This island, called also Adisgun, lies in the south-eastern corner of 
the Caspian Sea. See Dorn'’s “Caspia,” xxvi. 68. The city of Adtagun, 
situated at the mouth of the River Djurdjan, was 4 famous port in the 
Middle Ages, See Abulfeda, i 77; IT. ii. 180. 

0 Compare Ye-lii Ch'n te'ai about Turkan Khatun (Part I., p. 22). 
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tants and destroyed the city. Hence he advanced upon 
the fortress of Nussretkuh, situated in the mountainous 
country of Talekan. This place had been ineffectually 
besieged by one of his generals for six months, but was 
captured when Chinghiz’ army arrived. 

Meanwhile Tului, executing the orders of his father, 
had invaded Xkhorassan, and sent his brother-in-law, 
Togachar, with the avant-guard to Nessa. After sack- 
ing this place, Togachar advanced upon WNishabur, in 
November 1220, but was killed on the third day of the 
siege. Tului directed his main army, numbering 70,000 
men, upon Meru-Shahidjan, which was captured in 
February 1221, and then marched upon Mishabur. The 
latter place was taken by assault ; the destruction of the 
city occupied fifteen days, April 1221. Thence Tului 
pursued his way to Herat (more generally styled Heri in 
the Middle Ages). A detachment of his forces destroyed 
the tomb of the Calif Harun al Rashid, near the city of 
Tus, and the country of Kuhistan, through which Tului’s 
way lay, was laid waste. The Mongols arrived at Herat, 
and after eight days’ attack and the death of its governor, 
the city offered to capitulate. On the capture of this 
place, Tului joined his father in Zalekan. 

At that time Urghendj had also been taken by the 
other sons of Chinghiz, after a siege of more than six 
months. The capture of the place had been partly 
retarded owing to a disagreement which had arisen 
between Djuchi and Chagatai. When Chinghiz heard 
of this quarrel he grew very angry, and ordered Ogotai 
to take the command. After the fall of Urghendj, 
Ogotai and Chagatai both came to join their father. Only 
Djuchi remained in the country north of the Sihun. 

Chinghiz, after spending the summer of 1221 among 
the mountains surrounding Zalekan, recommenced the 
operations and advanced towards Ghazna, where Djelal- 
eddin had rallied considerable forces. The Mongols were 
detained a whole month by the siege of the fortress of 
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Kerduan. When the place had surrendered, Chinghiz 
crossed the Hindukush and attacked Bamian. There 
one of his favourite grandsons was killed; and to avenge 
his death he ordered the city to be destroyed and the 
whole district to be made a desert. 

The Mongol general Shiki Kutuku had been posted 
with a corps of observation on the mountainous frontiers 
of Kabul and Zabelstan, to cover the operations of 
Chinghiz. This corps was defeated by Djelal-eddin in 
the plain of Beruan; but the latter was not able ta 
profit by his victory, being abandoned by a part of his 
troops. He therefore determined to retreat towards the 
river Sind. He was pursued rapidly by Chinghiz, who 
arrived at Ghazna fifteen days after the sultan had left 
it. Djelal-eddin had not yet crossed the river when the 
Mongols arrived. A desperate battle was fought, in 
which the sultan’s troops were defeated. He jumped 
into the river with his horse and swam across it, This 
happened in December 1221. Some time after, Djelal- 
eddin was said again to rally some forces beyond the 
Sind. In the spring of 1222, Chinghiz sent his two gene- 
rals, Bela and Turtai, in pursuit of the sultan, who retired 
towards Delhi. They proceeded to invest Multan ; but 
as it held out bravely and they were afraid of the 
terrible heat there, they retired again to Ghazna, after 
ravaging the provinces of Multan, Lahore, Peshawur, and 
Melikpur. 

On the defeat of Djelal-eddin, Chinghiz sent Ogotai 
to destroy Ghazna, and the general Ilchikadai received 
orders to punish Herat, which had revolted. After a 
siege of six months, Herat was taken on the 14th of 
June 1222, and destroyed. Besides this, Meru was 
plundered for the second time. Ogotai, after destroying 
Ghazna, asked permission to attack the city of Ststan ; 
but Chinghiz objected, owing to the excessive heat, and 
recalled his son. 

Chinghiz spent the summer of 1222 in the plain of 
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Beruan ™. with his troops, and when Bela and Turtai re- 
turned from India, the whole army set out again. Ogotai 
joined the main army with his corps near the fort Gun- 
aun kurgan. The Mongols wintered in the mountainous 
country of Buya-ketwer, about the sources of the Sind. 

In the spring of 1223, Chinghiz determined, to re- 
turn home to Mongolia by way of India and Tubet. 
The army indeed moved out in that direction, but 
was obliged to return to Peshawur, owing to the great 
difficulties the routes presented. Having crossed the 
mountains of Bamian, the conqueror passed the summer 
of 1223 in the district of Bakalan, where he had left 
the heavy baggage. In the autumn he started again; 
and on passing Balkh, ordered the extermination of the 
population, who in the meanwhile had reoccupied the 
ruins. He then crossed the Dyihun and advanced to 
Bokhara. 

The winter of 1223-24 was spent near Samarkand. 
In the spring of 1224 the army marched out again. On 
the river Sihun, Chinghiz was joined by his sons Ogotai 
and Chagatai, who had been engaged in hunting near 
Bokhara. In the summer of 1224 he encamped in the 
district of Kalan tasht, and passed his time in hunting 
excursions. In February 1225 Chinghiz reached his 
ordo in Mongolia.*” 


71 In note 217 I identified this name with Parwan, which now-a-days is 
the name of a defile, a river, and a little town in the Hindukusb, north of 
Kabul. But this identification is not free from doubt; for the Moham- 
medan authors state that the plain of Beruan or Peruan was in the vicinity 
of the district of Bamian (d’Ohsson, i. 300, 301, 305, 317). Howorth 
(“‘ Mongols,” i. 89) states, I am not aware on what authority, that it was 
one day’s march from Ghazna. From one passage in d’Ohsson, i. 305, one 
might indeed suppose that Chinghiz on his way from Bamian to Ghazna, 
pr-sed by Parwan, 

€72 Tt is not without interest that we compare these records of the Per- 
sian historians regarding Chinghiz’ expedition to Western Asia with the 
St yu ki, or narrative of Chiang ch'un’s journey to the conqueror, who was 
then somewhere in the Hindukush mountains. The diarist of this journey 
wrote as an eye-witness, and his dates receive a stamp of authenticity from 
the fact, that the date he gives for the occurrence of a total sular eclipse 
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Let us turn now to the Chinese and Mongol records 
concerning the events related in the foregoing pages. 

In the annals of the Yiian shi we read sub anno 1219: 
In summer, in the sixth month (of the preceding year) 
the envoys of the emperor had been killed in the Si yii 
(Western Asia), and the emperor determined to lead an 
army in person against these countries. He captured 


they observed on their route, is in perfect accordance with the truth (see 
note 120). It may be said that all the details in the narrative with respect 
to Chinghiz and the war in the west agree well with the statements of 
the Persian authors on the subject, with the exception that, according to 
the latter, Chinghiz sojourned a year longer in Western Asia than the 
Chinese narrative will admit. I shall point out this discrepancy. 

With respect to the date of Chinghiz’ starting from Mongolia, both the 
Si yu ki and Rashid agree. The latter states that the Mongol army, 
having passed the whole summer of 1219 on the Irtysh river, moved out 
in the autumn of the same year. In the Si yu ki we read that in the fifth 
month of 1219 Chinghiz was in the country of the Naimans, who, as is 
known, dwelt on the Upper Irtysh. In April 1220, when Ch‘ang ch'un 
arrived at Peking, he was informed that Chinghiz had left for the west 
on the 29th October 1221. Ch'ang ch'un met, in Western Turkestan, the 
envoy of the Kin, returning from Chinghiz’ encampment, who had seen the 
latter, end of July, and who reported that he was pursuing the Sultan to 
India. According to Rashid, Chinghiz spent the summer of 1221 among 
the mountains of Talekan (northern spurs of the Hindukush), and did not 
arrive at Bamian, it seems, till autumn. In December 1221 Djelal-eddin 
was defeated on the river Sind. Ch'ang ch'un, after his arrival at Samar- 
kand, December 3, 1221, went twice to the encampment of Chinghiz. 
The first time he started from Samarkand on April 26, 1222, crossed the 
Oxus on May roth, saw the emperor on the 16th, and went with him to 
pass the summer in the snowy mountains. According to Rashid, Chinghiz 
was at that time in the plain of Beruan in the Hindukush. In June 
Ch'ang ch'un returned to Samarkand ; he set out for the second time on 
September 14th, and arrived in fourteen days at the encampment of the 
emperor, which seems then to have been ata distance of only three days 
journey from the Oxus (7.¢., south of the river); for according to the Si yu ki 
the emperor subsequently set out for the north on October 3d and crossed 
the Amu on the 6th. Chang ch'un accompanied Chinghiz on his way to 
Samarkand, where they arrived in November 1222. Chinghiz’ encampment 
was 30 ls east of the city. In March 1223 Chang ch'un was with the emperor 
on their homeward journey, east of the Sihun, it seems, near Tashkend, 
when the latter was hunting in the eastern mountains ; and on the oth the 
emperor remarked to the sage: “In three or four days my sons will arrive.” 
All the events here reported from the Chinese narrative are corroborated 
by Rashid ; only there is a discrepancy of just a year between the dates in 
the two ncoonnts, As I have stated above, according to Rashid it waa 
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the city of O-é‘a-la (Otrar), and the chief of this place, 
by name Ha-dji-rh dji-lan to, was made prisoner. 

Ibidem, s. a. 1220: In the third month the emperor 
took the city of Bu-hua (Bokhara). and in the fifth month 
Sun-se'-kan (Samarkand), After this he pitched his 
camp at Ye-shi-di-shi. In the autumn Wo-f o-lo-rh 
was captured. 

Ibidem, s.a. 1221: In the spring the emperor besieged 
the cities of Bu-ha-rh and Ste-mi-s¢-kan™ Dju-chi, 
the (eldest) son of the emperor, took the cities of Yang- 
ghi-kan and Ba-rh-djen®® In summer, in the fourth 


not till the spring of 1223 that Chinghiz determined to return home ; he 
spent the winter of 1223-24 near Samarkand. In the summer of 1224, 
having crossed the Sihun, he was hunting in the distmct of Kalan tash:, 
which answers, it seems, to Tashkend. I think the Chinese narrative gives 
the correct dates, and the Persian author has been mistaken in retaining 
Chinghiz a year longer in Western Asia. 

673 Here evidently /naldjuk Gaur Khan (v, supra, p. 276) is meant. 

6 According to the Persian authors, Chinghiz encamped in the summer 
of 1220 between Samarkand and Nakhsheb. 

675 The Chinese historians who compiled the Yuan shi from official 
documents have been misled by the different spellings of the names of the 
same cities in different reports; for 0 t'a-la and Wo-t'a-la-rh both are in- 
tended for Ortar ; Bu-hua and Bu-ha-rh both for Bokhara ; Swn-sz'-kan 
and Sve-mi-sze-kan both for Samarkand. Thus they report the capture of 
the cities of Ortar, Bokhara, and Samarkand twice under different years. 
Owing to this mistake some chronological confusion has crept into the 
Yuan shi with respect to the first Mongol expedition to Western Asia. 
The events, however, are recorded there with tolerable correctness. 

676 The last two names answer, it seems, to Yanghzkand and Barkhalig- 
kand of the Persian authors (v. supra, p. 278). The ruins of the first still exist, 
south-west of Fort Kazalinsk, at a distance of about two English miles from 
the left border of the Syr-daria, and about one day’s journey from the mouth 
of the mver. See Lerch’s interesting investigations regarding the ancient 
cities of the Lower Sihun in his “ Archeol. Journey to Turkestan” in 1867. 
Yanghikand is first mentioned by Ibn Haukal and Mas’udi in the tenth 
century. See also Abulfeda, IL. ii 216. We read in Pl. Carpini’s narra- 
tive (747, 750), * De terra Cangitarum (Kankly) intravimus terram Bzser- 
minorum (Mohammedan Turks in Central Asia)... . In hac terra in- 
venimus urbes innumeras subversas, et castella diruta, et villas multas 
desertas. In hac terra est quidam fluvius magnus cujus nomen ignoramus 
(the Sihun), super quem est civitas quedam que vocatur Janckint, et alia 
que vocatur Barchin, et alia que vocatur Ornas (in some manuscripts 
Urpar),” &c, There can be no doubt that Carpini’s Ianckint and Barchin 
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month, the emperor moved out to an encampment near 
the Z*ie men kuan (Iron-gate pass).°” Here he gave 
audience to an envoy of the Kin.”® In the autumn the 
city of Ban-le-ho (Balkh) was taken®® The princes 
Dju-ch 1, Ch a-ho-tar (Chagatai), and Wo-Kuo-t'ar (Ogo- 
tai) captured the city of Yu-lung-ghte-ch i (Urghendj) 
and other places. In winter, in the tenth month, the 
prince Z"o-le, (Tului) took the cities of Ma-lu-cha-ye- 
ko, Ma-lu (Meru or Merv), and St-la-sz’.™! 

Ibid., s. a. 1222: The prince 7'‘o-lez took the cities of 
T'w-sz?’ (Tus) and Ni-cha-wu-rh (Nishabur); and when 
returning he devastated the kingdom of the Mu-la-yr.™ 
T‘o-lei next crossed the nver Shwo-shuo-lan,™ captured 
the city of Ye-l ™ and other places, and then joined the 


represent Yanghikand and Barkhaligkand of the Persian authors, and 
Yang gh kan and Ba-rh-dyen of the Yuan shi. As to Ornas, the com- 
mentators of Carpini have been much puzzled to identify 1t. Some believe 
that Otrar was meant, and others identify 1t with Urghendy Lerch thinks 
that by Ornas Carpini intended Lshnass (v supra, p 278). 

I may observe that the ancient city of Yanghikand, near the mouth of 
the Sihun, 1s not to be confounded with a city noticed im the “‘ Memoirs of 
Sultan Baber” (beginnmg of the sixteenth century) under the name of 
Yanghi or Taraz hand (Taras), north of Ferghana, in Turkestan. The same 
1s also mentioned 360 lz east of Sairam in the Chinese history of the Ming 
in the fifteenth century 

677 About this defile see note 211 

678 Jt does not seem that here the envoy Wu ku sun is meant (see Part 
I No 2), for his audience 1s spoken of in particular in the annals of the 
Yuan shi under the next year. 

69 In the Chinese annals Kang mu, Te-l1-m: (Termed) is mentioned 
before Balkh, among the cities captured by Chinghiz. 

880 Maruchak, a district subject to Merv (d’Ohsson, i 280) A place 
of this name still exists south east of Merv near the Russian-Afghan 
frontier. 

681 Seraks, south-west of Merv. D’Ohsson, 1. 281. 

682 The Mulahula or Ismaelians, who had their principal seats in Kuhts- 
tan and in the Elburs mountaims. D’Ohsson, 11. 157, 158. 

683 See Quatreméres “ Vie de Shah Rock” in ‘‘ Notices d. Manusc.,” 
XIV.1p 18 Shah Rock came to meet Timur, his father, at the mver 
Djokdjoran. According to the “ Zafernameh,” vi. 23, this river 1s on the 
road from Nishabur to Andkhui, and between Nishabur and the Murghab 
river, Perhaps the Herirud is meant, See also note 7o1 

6 Herat or Hert as it was generally called in the Middle Ages, known 
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emperor. Together they stormed the fortress of 7*a-li- 
han (Talekan) ; and in order to avoid the great heat of 
summer, the emperor pitched his camp near this city.™ 
Dja-lan-ding, the king of the Si yu (Western Asia), was 
joined by Mie-li K‘o-han. The Mongol general Hu- 
tu-hu,*" who gave them battle, was defeated, and Dja- 
lan-ding fled. The general Ba-la ®™ was sent in pursuit, 
but he was unable to capture him. 

In the biography of Su-bu-t ai, Yiian shi, chap. cxxi, 
some particulars are found regarding the pursuit of Mo- 
hammed Shah of Khorazm, with which, according to the 
Persian authors, the generals Chebe noyen and Subutat 
bahadur had been entrusted. Mohammed in this bio- 
eraphy is erroneously called Melzk, and, it seems,con{ounded 
with Timur-melik. We read there: When the em- 
peror invaded the kingdom of the Hut-hui (Mohamme- 


to the ancients under the name of dria. On the Catalan map of the year 
1375 appended to Yule’s “ Cathay,” this name is spelt rz. It reads Marah 
on Yule’s map of the Nestorian metropolitan sees, See also note 49. 

& As we have seen the Persian authors also state that Chinghiz spent 
the summer among the mountains of Talekan, but record this fact under 
the year 1221. 

885 Djelal-eddin, the son of Mohammed Shah, and Melk Khan. By thc 
latter name probably the intrepid Timur melik is meant, the faithful com- 
panion of Djelal-eddin. 

687 The Shiki Kutuku of the Mohammedan authors. He was defeated 
by Djelal-eddin in the plain of Peruan. Kutuku was Chinghiz’ foster-son. 
See d’Ohsson, i. 304. 

688 Bela of the Persian authors (sce p. 282). 

689 This was the name of one of the most distinguished generals in the 
Mongolarmy. He is repeatedly mentioned by the Persian authors as well 
asin the Yuan shi, and his name is met with even in the ancient Russian 
annals. Rashid, treating of the Uriankhits, states that Subutai belonged 
to that Mongol tribe (Berezin, i. 145). In the Yuan shi (chap. cxxi.) he 
has a long biography, in which all his exploits in China, Western Asia, 
Russia, and Hungary are recorded with some detail. I shall give succes- 
sively in the proper places translations from his biography. The Yuan shi 
states that Su-bu-t'ai belonged to the Meng-gu (Mongol) tribe of the Wu- 
liang-ha. His ancestors were hunting together with the ancestors of Chin- 
ghiz on the river Wa-nan(Onon). Su-bu-t'ai entered Chinghiz’ army in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

@0 In the biography of the Uigur prince Ba-rh-dju (v. supra, p. 250) 
Mohammed Shah istermed Han Mie-li Su-tan (Khan Melik Sultan). 
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dans), the ruler of it, Mie-li, fled and abandoned his 
throne. Then Su-bu-ttai and Dye-bie (see note 592) 
received orders to pursue him. They arrived at the 
river Hui-li, where Dje-bie attacked the enemy, but 
without success. Then Su-bu-t ai made a great fire on 
the eastern bank of the river, to mislead the enemy with 
respect to the Mongol forces. Mie-li was struck with 
fear, and fled the same night. Su-bu-tai with a host of 
10,000 men went in pursuit, passed Bu-han ch uan™ 
and the city of Bi-li-han.? He pursued Mie-li unin- 
terruptedly day and night through countries destitute of 
water (the deserts of Khorassan). Finally, when he was 
about to catch him, Mie-li fled to an island in the sea, 
where he died a month after. Su-bu-tai captured all 
his treasures, precious stones, silver vessels, &c., and sent 
them to the emperor. 

In the Yuan shi, annals, 1223, we read: In order to 
avoid the heat of the summer, the emperor moved to the 
valley Ba-lu-wan ;° after which he was joined by the 
princes Dju-chi, Cha-ho-tai, and Wo-kuo-t‘ai, and the 
ceneral Ba-la, on their return from their expeditions.™ 
When the conquered realms in the Si yw had been paci- 
fied, da-lu-hua-ch i were appointed to govern them. 

Ibidem, s. a. 1224: The emperor advanced 4s far as 


691 J\¢., the valley or river of Bu-han. I am not prepared to identify either 
the Hui-li or the Bu-han rivers. Probably the names are misspelt, One 
of them is evidently intended for the Djzhun (Oxus, Amu-daria). 

62 This is probably Balkh. According to the Persian authors, Subutai 
and Chebe crossed the Djihun at Penjab and proceeded to Balkh (d’Obsson, 
i. 245). 

63 The plain of Beruan or Peruan in Rashid’s record. See note 671. 

64 The Chinese annals Kang mu state, 3. a.'1223, that the emperor 
spent the summer on the river Ba-lu-wan, and sent his troops to subdue 
the neighbouring tribes. When he subsequently had moved out and 
reached the fort of A‘o-wen, he was joined by his generals, K‘o-wen is 
probably the Gunaun Kurgan of the Persian authors (v. supra, p. 283) ; 
perhaps the Khewek pass in the Hindukush, mentioned by Sultan Baber, 

65 Daruga, Mongol governor. See note 174, and d’Ohsson, 410. 
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the kingdom of Eastern Yin-du (Hindustan), where he 
met the hiie-tuan®” and then turned back. 

Ibidem, s. a. 1225: In spring, in the first month, the 
emperor returned (from Western Asia) to his hing kung 
(ordo; see note 137).™ 


In the Yuan chao pi shi we find a more detailed 
description of the military doings of Chinghiz in the 
west. The events, however, are not recorded there in 
chronological order, and there is some confusion also in 
its statements. I do not wish to trouble the reader with 
a complete translation, and will*therefore confine myself 
to quoting from this ancient Mongol record only such 
passages as may present special interest. 

The year 1219 is given also in the Yiian ch‘ao pi shi 
as the date of Chinghiz’ departure for the countries of 
the west, in accordance with the Persian authors and the 
Yuan shi. Chinghiz entrusted his brother Ocheghin,®® it 
is said there, with the government of the Mongol empire, 
and took with him his wife Hu-lan ;®® Djebe having com- 
mand of the avant-guard, and Subutai of the rear. 

The following names of places are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the first Mongol expedition. to Western Asia :— 
Udarar* (Otrar), Bukhar (Bokhara), Siemisghien (Samar- 
kand), and Niesghiab (Nakhsheb). 

Djochi, Djaadai (Chagatai), and Ogedai received orders 


696 By kiie tuan (upright horn) the Chinese chroniclers understand ao 
fabulous animal, which is said to have advised Chinghiz to go back and 
cease his conquests. Further particulars regarding it may be seen in 
Ye-hi Ch'u tsai’s biography, Yuan shi, chap. cxlvi. 

6%” This date is in accordance with the Persian authors. 

698 See note 102. 

699 We read in the same Yuan ch’‘ao pi shi that in the year 1204 Dair 
usun, of the tribe l/oasze Mierke, surrendered to Chinghiz, and gave him 
his daughter Hu-lan. In the list of the Mongol empresses, Yuan shi, chap, 
cvi., Hu-lan appears as the second wife of Chinghiz. Compare also 
d’Ohsson, i. 90, 841. Dair ussun, chief of the Vhus Merkits, surrendered, 
according to Rashid, to Chinghiz on the river Tar, and gave him his 
daughter Kulan. 

T 
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to cross the river Amuy (Amu, Oxus) and attack the 
city Urunghechi (Urghendj). When they had reached the 
city, they sent to Chinghiz to ask who should take the 
command. Chinghiz ordered Ogodai to take it.’  Tulut 
took the cities of Jsiepur (Nishabur), Chukhchelien,™ Ilu 
(Herat), and Sisten (Sistan). 

The prince Mielik (Timur-melik) fled and joined 
Djalalding, the king of Sartol (country of the Sarts). 
When they intended to attack Chinghiz, the latter 
ordered Shight Hutuhu’? to command the avant-guard ; 
but he was defeated by Djalalding, who pursued him 
near to the place where Chinghiz was encamped. The 
latter then sent Dyebie, Subietat, and Tohuchar against 
Djalalding, who was beaten.” He tried at first to escape 
towards Bukhar; but not succeeding, he fled to the 
river Shin," to which point he was pursued. Nearly 
all his troops were drowned in the river; but Djalalding 
and Mielik escaped. Bala, who was sent in pursuit, 
crossed the river Shin and proceeded to the country of 
Hindu. Not being able to find Djalalding, he captured 
a number of camels and sheep, and returned. 

Chinghiz then went up the river Shin, took the city 
of Batkesie, arrived at the rivers Hkve horohan and Geun 
horohan,' and pitched his camp at Baruan keher.”® 

7 The Persian authors notice the quarrel of Djuchi and Chagatai, 
interfering with the progress of the siege of Urghendj. Chinghiz appointed 
his younger son Ogotai to superintend the siege. 

701 The Yuan shi mentions a river Shuo-shuo-lan, which seems to repre- 
sent the same name. See note 683. 

703 Shiki Kutuku of Rashid. See note 687. 

78 This is an erroneous statement; for Chinghiz himself went to attack 
Djelal-eddin. Subutai and Chebe at that time were in the countries near 
the Caucasus. As to Toguchar, he had been killed before, in 1220, as 
Rashid reports, at the siege of Nishabur. 

704 No doubt the Zndus or Sindh is meant. In the narrative of Fa hien, 
the Chinese Buddhist monk, who went to India about a.p. 400, the name 
of this river reads Sin-du. Huan Thsang, in the seventh century, calls it 
Sin. The original Sanscrit name is Sindhu, meaning “river.” 

7 Rashid’s Gunaun kurgan, near the sources of the Sindh. See note 694. 

708 Rashid’s plain of Beruan. See notes 671 and 693. Keher in Mongol 
means “a steppe.” 
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According to the Yiian chao pi shi, Chinghiz spent one 
summer, it is not clear in what year, in the mountains 
Alian horhuan, where the king of the Mohammedans 
was accustomed to encamp. Finally, we read in the 
same Mongol annals that Chinghiz, in the seventh year 
after he left Mongolia, in the autumn of 1225, returned 


to his principal encamping-place Karatun,’™ on the river 
Tula,” 


The accounts given in the 7'sin cheng lu of Chinghiz’ 
conquest of Western Asia are remarkable for their strong 
accordance with Rashid’s records. There is only a differ- 
ence in the dates, the Tsin cheng lu being a year in 
advance. I shall present a complete translation of these 
accounts. 

In the year 1219 Chinghiz moved out at the head of 
a great host to subjugate the western countries. He 
spent the summer of 1220 on the river Yerdishi (Irtysh). 
In the autumn he started again, and captured all the cities 
on his way. Thus the army arrived at O-to-la-rh (Otrar). 
Chinghiz left his second and third sons to invest this 
place, which was soon taken by assault, and in 1221 
marched himself with his fourth son upon Bu-ha-rh 
(Bokhara). This city was captured, and also Sie-mi-sz’- 
kan (Samarkand). Chinghiz’ eldest son captured the 
cities of Yang-ghi-kan (Yanghikand), Ba-rh-djin, and 
others (see note 676). Chinghiz spent the summer in 
the summer residence of the su-wan-tan (sultan) of the 
Siyii (Western Asia)” Subsequently he ordered Hu-tu- 


707 The Chinese text of the Yuan ch'ao pi shi renders Karatun by Hei 
lin (black forest) ; and in the Yuan shi, Hei lin is also frequently mentioned 
as a favourite encamping-place of Chinghiz. Rashid terms the same place 
Karaun kabdjal, explaining that it means “black forest” (d’Ohsson, i. 
73). Indeed kara in Mongol means “ black,” and oz (genitive oiz) “forest ;” 
kabdjal = defile. 

78 Now-a-days the Mongols pronounce the name of thisriver Tola. The 
city of Urga is situated on it. 

708 According to Rashid, Chinghiz, after the capture of Samarkand, 
spent the summer in the country between this city and Nakhsheb (Karshi) ; 
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hu no-yen to take command of the avant-guard.”° In 
the autumn of the same year he sent his eldest, second, 
and third sons with the right flank of the army to attack 
Yii-lung-kie-dji (Urghendj) and Bu-djin-ye-ha-da (?). 
Chinghiz’ third son was entrusted with the chief com- 
mand. The emperor himself with the main army marched 
upon the Jron-gate (see note 211), captured Tie-rh-mi 
(Termed), destroyed Ban-le-ho (Balkh), and then besieged 
Ta-li-han (Talekan). In the winter the fourth prince 
took the cities of Ma-lu-ch a-ye-k o (Maruchak), Wu-lu,™ 
Si-la-sz (Serakhs), Ni-sha-wu-rh (Nishabur), and Ye-da 
(Heri or Herat). 

In the spring of 1222 the fourth prince captured 
T‘u-se (Tus) and Ni-sha-wu-rh.” At the beginning 
of the hot season he received orders to make haste to join 
his father; but before doing so he made an incursion 
into the country of the Mu-la-di (see note 682), devas- 
tated it, crossed the river So-so-lan (see notes 683 and 
701), and sagked Ye-ii (Herat). When the fourth prince 
had joined the emperor, they attacked Za-li-han in con- 
cert. Chinghiz’ three eldest sons had at that time taken 
the city of Yu-lung-kie-dj1 (Urghendj), and the eldest 
prince had arrived at his father’s camp.”* The second 
and third sons came only when the fortress had been 
destroyed. 

Meanwhile Dja-lan-ding, the su-li-t‘an of the Si yu, 
had fled, Chinghiz had sent Dye-bte, who commanded 


thus probably in the mountains south of Samarkand. We have seen that 
the Yuan ch‘ao pi shi locates the summer residence of the Sultan in the 
mountains Altan horhwan. 

710 See note 687. 

7. This name is probably misspelt for Ma-lu, Meru or Merv. 

712 The name of Nishabur occurs here for the second time. Indeed, 
according to the Persian authors, this place was twice sacked. 

713 According to the Persian authors, Djuchi, the eldest son of Chinghiz, 
after the quarrel with his brother (see note 700), did not join his father. 
He died in 1225 without having seen Chinghiz, The Yuan ch'ao pi shi, 
however, states, in accordance with the Ts'in cheng lu, that after the fall of 
Urghendj, Djuchi, Chagatai, and Ogotai repaired to the camp of their father. 
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the avant-guard, in pursuit, and despatched another 
corps under Su-bu-t‘ai to assist Dje-bie. J" o-hu-cha-rh 
commanded the rear. Dje-bie proceeded to the city of 
Mie-li-ko-han,™ but passed without attacking it. Su-bu- 
t‘ai did the same; but T‘o-hu-cha-rh had a skirmish 
with the troops outside the city. Mie-li-ko-han was 
then struck with fear, left the city and fled. Hu-du-hu 
no-yen went in pursuit, but Mie-li-ko-han succeeded in 
joining Dja-lan-ding. The latter then attacked Hu-du-hu 
and defeated him. A courier was despatched to Chinghiz 
with a report; whereupon the latter with a corps of dite 
troops left the mountains of Ta-li-han and marched 
rapidly upon the enemy, pursued him to the river 
Sin-tze-su,”> made Mie-li prisoner, and destroyed his 
army. Dja-lan-ding escaped, jumped into the river and 
swam across it. Chinghiz sent a corps under Ba-la no-yen 
in pursuit of him. Ba-la was not able to catch the 
prince, but captured half of the Hindus, and returned. 

In the spring of 1223 Chinghiz moved out with his 
army and proceeded northward, following the course of 
the Sin-tze su. (Here is a break in the MS.) 

The third prince reached the city of Bu-si-se-dan,”® 
and asked permission of Chinghiz to attack it, but the 
emperor recalled his son in view of the hot season com- 
mencing, He spent the summer with his troops on the 
river Ba-lu-wan (Beruan), and defeated the enemy in the 
adjacent countries. After the arrival of the corps of 
Ba-la, the army moved to the west, and when they had 
reached the fort of Ke-un (see note 694), the third prince 
also arrived. When Chinghiz had captured the western 
countries he placed a da-lu-hua-chi™" in every city. 

714 I am not able to say what place is meant, The accounts here are 
somewhat confused. 

75 The river Sindh. Su in Mongol = water, river. 

76 Probably the ancient city of Bost in Seyistan is meant. See d’Ohsson, 
i. 298, 317. According to Rashid, Ogotai asked permission to attack 


Sistan, but Chinghiz objected owing to the excessive heat. 
717 Daruga, a Mongol governor. See note 695. 
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In the year 1224 Chinghiz started on his homeward 
route, and in the spring of 1225 reached his native land, 
after an absence of seven years. 


2. EXPEDITION OF THE MONGOL GENERALS SUBUTAI 
AND CHEBE TO WESTERN PERSIA AND THE 
REGIONS OF THE CAUCASUS, a.p. 1220-24. 


I may again commence with the records of the Moham- 
medan authors (d’Ohsson, i. 324, 444 segg.). We have 
seen that in 1220 Chinghiz had sent out two corps under 
the command of Subutai and Chebe in pursuit of Moham- 
med Shah. They ravaged Irak Adjem and Mazanderan, 
and after the miserable end of Mohammed they continued 
to carry fire and slaughter over Persia. The cities of 
Rayi, Kum, Hamadan, Kazvin, and Zendjan were sacked. 
The two generals then advanced on Zebriz, the capital of 
Azerbaidjan, which province was ruled by the Atabeg Huz- 
beg, a Turkish prince. He bought off the Mongols by rich 
presents, who then evacuated Azerbaidjan and wintered 
in the plain of Mogan, on the shore of the Caspian Sea. 
In the beginning of the year 1221 they advanced into 
Georgia nearly as far as Tuflis, and defeated the Georgian 
army. After this they returned to Zebriz, levied a second 
contribution upon that city, and then attacked Meraga. 
Meanwhile the inhabitants of Hamadan had killed the 
Mongol governor placed there; whereupon the Mongol 
army proceeded to that city, which was taken and de- 
stroyed. Returning to the north, the Mongols captured 
LErdebil, and appeared for the third time at Tebriz. Euz- 
beg fled to Nakhshevan, and Tebriz again paid ransom. 
After this the Mongol host was directed against Georgia, 
and an army of 30,000 Georgians was destroyed. Having 
ravaged the latter country, the Mongols turned upon Shir- 
van, and captured its capital, Shamakha. Rashid Shah of 
Shirvan had taken refuge in the citadel of Derbend. The 
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Mongols had no difficulty in taking the city, but could 
not capture its citadel. As they intended to cross the 
Caucasus, they were in need of good leaders; and by 
means of cunning and force they obliged the envoys of 
Rashid to guide them across the mountains. 

On the other side of the Caucasus they found the Alans 
or Ases, the Lezghis, the Circassians, and the Kipchaks 
leagued together against them. <A battle was fought, but 
the victory remained undecided. The Mongols then had 
recourse to craft, and persuaded the Kipchaks to desert 
their allies, who were attacked and vanquished. After 
this the city of Zerki was sacked, and the Mongols in- 
vaded the land of the Kipchaks, who dispersed without 
offering any resistance. A great number of them fled to 
the Russians, and the Mongols took possession of their 
country, consisting of vast steppes, and advanced as far 
as the rich city of Sudak,"® which was subject to the 
Kipchaks. 

In 1223 the Mongols undertook an expedition against 
the Russians, who had made a league with the Kipchaks. 
Their united forces marched out to meet the enemy before 
they had entered the Russian territories. The Mongols 
employed their usual stratagem ; they first retreated, and 
after being followed twelve days by the Russians and 
Kipchaks, lay in ambush, and suddenly rushed out upon 
the enemy. A battle was fought with great slaughter, 
which continued several days; finally, the Mongols got 
the victory, the Russians and Kipchaks being utterly 
defeated.”® After that the Mongols entered Russia, and 
carried fire and slaughter over the country. 

At the close of the year 1223 the Mongols evacuated 
Russia and invaded the land of the Bulgars on the Kama 


718 Sudak or Soldaya, situated on the south-eastern coast of the Krimea 
and on the Khazarian Sea (Black Sea). It was in the Middle Ages an imn- 
portant Genoese entrepét. 

79 The author of the “Kamil ut Tevarikh,” from which the above 
account is borrowed, means evidently the battle at the river Kalka (see 
farther on). 
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and Middle Volga. The forces sent by the latter to repulse 
the invaders were defeated. The Mongols then took the 
route by Saccasin ™ to join the main army and Chinghiz, 

The Russian annals (Karamzin, iii. 221 segg.) give, of 
course, a more detailed account of the Mongol invasion of 
Russia than the Mohammedan authors. Russia was at 
that time divided into several principalities, of which Suz- 
dal (Vladimir) was the most important, and whose Grand 
Duke to a certain degree was accepted as feudal lord by 
the rest. The residence of the Grand Duke was first in 
Kiev, but after 1169 he dwelt in Vladimir. Amongst 
the Polovisy (thus the Russian annals term the Kipchaks) 
who had fled to Russia there was a Prince Kotvan (Kutan 
in the Hungarian annals), who persuaded his son-in-law, 
the Prince Mstislav of Galich, of the necessity of taking 
measures against the Mongols. Mstislav then assem- 
bled the princes of Southern Russia at Kiev, who agreed 
to make common cause with the Polovtsy against the 
Tatars (thus the Mongols are always styled in the Russian 
annals). The princes of Kiev, Chernigov, Galich (all three 
had the name Mstislav), and others assembled their forces 
on the Dnieper. There they received ten ambassa- 
dors from the Mongols. These ambassadors were put to 
death. After this the Russian forces marched out, and 
first met the Tatars near the river Khortitsa (an affluent 
of the Duieper, about fifty English miles south of Ekateri- 
noslav). Having gained the victory, the Russians crossed 
the Dnieper and pursued the Mongols nine days to the 
river Kalka. Mstislav of Galich together with the Polov- 
tsy ventured to attack the main body of the Mongols 
after crossing the river. But they were defeated, and 
then the Mongols rushed upon the remaining part of 


720 The name of Saksin is already mentioned in the twelfth century by 
the Mohammedan authors. It was applied to a city situated on the lower 
Jtil (Volga) and also to the people there. Saksins of the Russian annals 
(Karamazin, iii. 270). These Saksins in 1229 first informed the Bolgars 
and Russians of the approach of the Mongols. The Sazt of Plano Car- 
pini (710) are probably the same. See also Dorn’s “ Caspia,” 23. 
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the Russian army and completely destroyed it. This 
was the famous battle on the river Kalka, which took 
place in 1222 or 1223.” The Mongols pursued the 
Russians as far as the Dnieper. Some of the Russian 
princes who had been made prisoners were fastened to 
planks upon which the Mongols sat to perform a drinking 
bout. 


Chinese fragmentary accounts of the Mongol expedition 
under Subutai and Chebe are found in the Yan shi in 
the biographies of two distinguished generals of Chinghiz. 

In the biography of Su-bu-t‘at, already quoted, we read 
(after the pursuit of Mohammed has been recorded) : 
Su-bu-tai asked the favour to be allowed to conquer 
the country of the Kin-ch'a (Kipchak). He conducted 
his army round the sea K ‘wan-tien-ghi-sz’,’ and arrived 
at the mountain 7” ai huo ling,” through which an arti- 
ficial road was cut. On the other side Su-bu-tai met 
the chiefs (of the Kipchaks, it seems) Yu-li-ghi'™ and 


721 It is strange that the Russian chroniclers are not in accordance with 
respect to the date of this battle. The Woznesensk annals give the 16th 
of June 1224; the annals of Novgorod, the 31st of May of the same year as 
the day when this battle took place. In other Russian annals the battle is 
recorded under the year 1223 (Karamzin, iii. 545). This latter date would 
agree with the year the Mohammedan authors allege for the first invasion 
of Russia by the Mongols. Mr. Kunik, the well-known inquirer into the 
history of Russia, thinks that 1223 is the correct date for this event ; but 
Bonnel in his “ Chronologie Heinrichs des Letten,” 1853, seems to prove 
that the battle at the Kalka river was fought in 1222. See ‘‘ Mélanges 
Asiat. de Acad. d. Sc. St. Petersbourg,” ii. 462. 

The river Kalka (some Russian chroniclers write Kqlak) is identified 
by Karamzin (iii. 232) with the river Kelets, an affluent of the Kalmwus, 
which discharges itself into the sea of Azov near Mariupol. 

72 According to d’Herbelot’s “ Bibl. Orient.,” the Turks called the Cas- 
pian Sea denghiz, which means “sea” (t'ten-ghi-sz’ in the above name). 
The first character, K‘uan, means “large” in Chinese, but it is more pro- 
bable that it is intended here to represent a foreign sound. Kuan in the 
Uigur language, and probably also in other Turkish dialects, means “a 
lake.” 

7% Literally ‘‘the mountain range of great peace.” This name evidently 
denotes the Caucasus. 

74 According to the Russian annals, one of the khans of the Polovtsy 
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T‘a-t‘a-ha-rh, who had rallied their troops on the river 
Bu-dsu. The son of Yi-ii-ghi was wounded by an arrow 
and fled into the forest. His slave came (to the Mongols) 
and betrayed his master. Subsequently all submitted; 
and after the country of the Kin-ch a had been conquered, 
Su-bu-tai penetrated as far as the river A-li-ghi,™ where 
he met the chiefs of the Wa-lo-sz’ (Russians), the great 
and the little Mi-ch-sz’-lao." A battle was fought, when 
the latter were defeated. When they had surrendered, 
Su-bu-tai subdued the A-sw (the Asi or Alans), and then 
returned home, taking with him the slave who had 
betrayed his master. The emperor, having heard his 
story, said to Su-bu-tai, “We can scarcely expect 
fidelity from this man,” and ordered him to be put to 
death. On the proposal of Su-bu-tai a special corps had 
been formed, consisting of Mie-li-ki (Merkits), Nai-man, 
and Kin-cha (Kipchaks), who accompanied that general 
on his return home, He proceeded by the way of Ye- 
mi-li (Imil ; see note 313) and Ho-dji.”™ 

In the biography of Ho-sz’-mat-li (vide supra, p. 233) 
the Mongol expedition to Western Persia and the coun- 
tries near the Caucasus is also shortly recorded. We read 
there (after the pursuit of Mohammed Shah to Mazan- 
deran has been related), the emperor sent Dye-bo (see 
note 592) to {attack the Kin-cha, and Ho-sz’-mai-li 
received orders (from Dje-bo) to march against the 
K‘ii-rh-t¢ 7™ and Shi-rh-wan Sha”™ and to advance 


(Kipchaks), by name Yury Konchakowich, was killed by the Mongols in 1223 
(Karamzin, iii. 228). 

7% Probably the Kalka river is meant. 

738 As we have seen, three princes Mstislav fought in the battle at the 
Kalka. 

77 A country Hu-dj.-rh is mentioned in the itinerary of Ye-la Hi liang 
(v. supra, p. 161). 

728 Probably the Kurds are meant. The Mohammedan authors report 
(d’Ohsson, i. 327) that the Turkomans and the Kurds entered the servioe 
of the Mongols ; and when the latter invaded Georgia, the Turkomans and 
Kurds formed the avant-guard. 

729 Rashid Shah of Shirwan, who fied to Derbend (v. supra, p. 294). 
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upon several cities, summoning them to surrender. Ho- 
sz’~mai-li then proceeded to the country of Gu-rh-dji,™ 
and marched against another people called A-su (Asi or 
Alans), capturing the city of Hei-lin.™' After this the 
Wa-lo-sz’ (Russians) were defeated at T“ie-rh-shan,™ and 
their king, Mi-dji-sze-la (Mstislav), was taken prisoner. 
 Dje-bo ordered Ho-sz’-mai-li to convey this king to the 
emperor's (eldest) son, Dju-chi, where he was put 
to death. Subsequently the K‘ang-lt1 (Kankalis) were 
attacked, the city of Bo-tze-ba-ii was captured, and the 
king of this country, named Ho-t o-sze-han, surrendered. 
After the Kin-cha were subdued, the (Mongol) army 
returned, and Dje-bo died. 


3. EXPEDITION OF THE MONGOLS TO THE COUNTRIES 
NORTH OF THE CASPIAN SEA AND WEST OF 
THE VOLGA, a.p. 1235-42. 


In this chapter I shall review the invasion of the 
countries of the Kipchaks, the Asi, and the Bulgars, as 
also the ravaging of Russia, Poland, Silesia, and Hungary 
by the Mongols, comparing Western accounts with the 
statements of the Chinese and Mongols, as I have done 
in the previous chapter. 

When Chinghiz and his generals had ravaged Persia, 
the countries of the Caucasus, and Southern Russia, 
A.D. 1220-24, the warlike enterprises of the Mongols 
towards the west were stopped for some years, the armies 
being occupied in the east with the conquest of the Kin 
empire in Northern China. In the beginning of 1234 
the dynasty of the Kin was overthrown, and Ogotai Khan 

7° Kurdj is the name by which Abulfeda (ii. 286) designates the 


Georgians, the Gurgeant of Plano Carpini (748), the Curgi sive Georgine 
of Rubruck (383). 

78 Hei lin means “black forest” in Chinese. But perhaps a foreign 
name is rendered by these two characters. 

782 The third character in this name, shan, means “hill” Z'‘se = iron. 
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(1229-42) then resumed the conquest of the countries in 
the west, commenced by his father. 

The Tarikh Djihan Kushai states (d’Ohsson, ii. 15) 
that already in 1229 Ogotai had sent an army of 30,000 
men, under the command of the generals Gueuktai and 
Sunodai, to conquer the countries of the Kipchaks, 
Sakasins,"®= and Bulgars.** This expedition seems to be 
alluded to in the Russian annals. Karamzin (iii. 270) 
states: After the battle of the Kalka, for six years 
nothing was heard of the Tatars; but in the year 1229 
certain Saksins and Polovtsy from the Lower Volga, who 
fled from the Tatars, came to take refuge in the country 
of the Bulgars. At the same time the news arrived that 
the Bulgar troops posted at the river Jaik (Ural) had 
been defeated by the Tatars. But the latter tarried, for 
it was not till six years later that Baty (Batu) appeared 
at the Volga and wintered near the capital of the Bulgars. 


The Yuan chao pi shi states: The emperor (Ogotai) 
ordered the valiant Subietai to subdue the Eleven Nations 
in the north (who were not yet subject to the Mongols), 
viz., the Kanglin, the Kibcha, the Ubadjighi, the Ulusu, 
the Madjar, the Asu, the Stesu, the Sirerkesu, Keshimir, 
Bular, and Lala,—to cross the two rivers Djayakh and 
Idil, and to march directly upon Kiva Mien Kermen. 

These eleven nations and the cities against which 
Subutai had been ordered to wage war are twice more 
enumerated in the Yuan chao pi shi, with some variations 
in the spelling of the names. There appear also two 
new names, Mieghie or Meketmeng and Kelie. I shall 
try to identify these names, as far as my acquaintance 
with the medisval geography of the regions here spoken 
of may enable me. 

783 See note 720. 


74 At the same time another army, commanded by Charmogun, had 
been directed to Persia. 
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* The Kaneiin of the Yuan ch‘ao pi shi are, without 
doubt, the same as the KanKkatts or KANKLY of the 
Mohammedan authors. They lived in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century in the wide steppe lands east of 
the Jaik river (Ural) and north of the Lake of Khor- 
azm (Aral). The Kipchaks (Komans) were their western 
neighbours. 

Rashid in his accounts of the Turkish tribes (Berezin, 
i. 18) devotes only a few lines to the Kankly. He 
states that they first invented wheeled cars—kankly in 
Turkish, whence their name is derived—but says nothing 
about their abodes. We learn from Abulghazi (1605-64) 
that the Kanklys, at the accession of Chinghiz, occupied 
the country as far east as the Jssigol Lake and the rivers 
Chu and Talash (Taras). 

Two European travellers traversed in the middle of 
the thirteenth century the steppes where this nation then 
dwelt, and they have left the following short notices 
of them:—Plano Carpini, after quitting the country of 
the Comani (Kipchaks), states (749): “ Post hoc terram 
intravimus Cangitarum que magnam habet in pluribus 
locis penuriam aquarum; in qua etiam homines pauci 
morantur propter aque defectum. . . . Et tam Comani 
quam Cangitz non laborant, sed tantum de animalibus 
vivebant; nec edificabant domos, sed in tabernaculis 
habitabant.” After this Carpini entered the country 
of the Bisermin (the Mohammedan Turks of Western 
Turkestan). 

Rubruck terms the same people Cangle. Page 265: 
“Quidam Comani qui dicebantur Cangle.” Page 274: 
“Cangle quedam parentela Comanorum.”” Rubruck 
set out from the Volga on the 16th September 1253, 
and then travelled eastward through the country of the 
Cangle till the 1st November. 

In the Chinese historical works of the Mongol period, 


735 The Kanklys and the Kipchaks or Comans belonged indeed to the 
same race (Turks). 
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the Kanklys are repeatedly spoken of, but the information 
the Chinese authors give about this tribe is very meagre. 
The name is generally spelt there K‘ang-li, sotnetimes 
Hang-li. The K*ang-li were known to the Kin as early 
as the twelfth century. As I have stated (p. 223), a khan 
of that nation was desirous of becoming a vassal of the 
Kin emperor. In the Yiian shi the name K<ang-li 
occurs frequently, and especially in the biographies. As 
they were a warlike nation, the Mongol khans used to 
place them in their army, and many brave generals of 
the Mongol empire belonged to the Kankly. 

In the biography of Bu-hu-mu, Yuan shi, chap. cxxx., 
who was a K‘ang-li, it is stated that this nation derived 
their origin from the Kao kit (Kao che).™ Bu-hu-mv’s 
son, K wi-k ui, has a separate biography in chap. ecxliii. 

In chap. cxxxvi, we find the biography of .4-sha-bu-hua, 
who was a prince of the reigning family of the K‘ang-li, 
It is stated there that when Chinghiz had ravaged the 
country of the K‘ang-li, their ruler died, and left a 
widow belonging to the tribe of Shen-mie gu-ma-li. 
Owing to the ruined state of her affairs, she was for a 
long time unable to leave her country. Subsequently, 
however, through some miraculous agency, she was 
surprised on one occasion by the appearance of some 
richly laden camels. In consequence of this she set out 
with her two sons, K‘dé-lu and Ya-ya, for the residence of 
the emperor, and after two years returned home, leaving 
her sons with O-go-t ai. Thirteen years later she again 
proceeded to the Mongol court at Ho-lin (Karakorum) 
to see her sons, who were with the emperor Meng-k 0,""" 
A-sha-bu-hua, in whose biography these details are found, 
was the grandson of this lady and the son of Ya-ya. 
A-sha-bu-hua, who was a general in Kubilai’s army, died 


7% As we have seen, the Chinese historians make the Uigurs alse 
descend from the Kao che; see note 596. The latter name in Chinesé 
means “ high car.” 

787 Her adventures have furnished the material for a Chinese drama. 
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in 1301. His brother, Z"o-t‘o, was a distineuished 
officer in Kubilai’s life-guard. The title of Yun chung 
wang had been bestowed upon him. His son, 7*ie-mu- 
rh-ta-shi, was minister under the last Mongol emperor, 
Shun ti. His biography is found in chap. cxl. Ya-ya 
left also a son, Wa-to-man (Othman). 

Chap. 123. Ai-mo belonged to the tribe Ba-du K‘ang- 
li, He accompanied Su-bu-tai noyen when the latter 
waged war in the country of the Kin-cha (Kipchak). 
His son, Ye-su-t ai-rh, distinguished himself at the con- 
quest of the Chinese province Fu kien, and at the 
expedition to Ji-pen (Japan). He died in 1288, 

Chap. 133. Ye-su-de-rh, the son of Ai-bo Bo-ya-wwu."® 

Chap. 134. Z°u-hu-lu, in the service of Kubilai, was 
the ninth son of A-li-ta-shi, who was a grandson of the 
K'ang-li prince, J-na. 

In the same chapter is the biography of Wa-lo-sze,”™ 
who was the secretary of Kubilai’s successor. His father, 
Ming-li T'ie-mu-rh, had held the same office under 
Kubilai, and his grandfather, Hai-du, had served in 
Mangu Khan’s army. His great-grandfather, Ha-shi 
Bo-yao (see note 738), had surrendered in early times to 
the Mongols, and had been appointed superintendent of 
the herds belonging to Kubilai’s mother. Wa-lo-sze’s son, 
K‘ing-t ung, who served under the last Mongol emperor, 
Shun ti, has a separate biography in chap. exlii. 

Chap. 135. Ta-li-chi, served under Kubilai, his 
father, Ye-ii-li-bo, having surrendered to Chinghiz. 
Ibidem: Ming-an, also a Kankly in Kubilai’s service. 

Finally, in chap. ccv., under the rubric of “ Villanous 
Officers,” is the biography of the Kankly Ha-ma. 

78 Bo-ya-wu is probably intended for Bayaut. This was, according to 
the Mohammedan authors (d’Ohsson, i. 197), the name of one branch of 
the Kanklys, to which Turkhan khatun, the mother of Mohammed Shah 
of Khorazm, belonged. There were a great number of Kanklys in Khorazin 
when the Mongols first invaded the country. 


79 The name of this man is rendered by the same Chinese characters 
which in the Yuan shi generally represent the name of Russia. 
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It is generally believed (Klaproth, d’Avezac, Schott, 
and others), that the Pechenegs spoken of in the Russian 
annals, who occupied the steppes of Southern Russia in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, and who subsequently 
were driven away from these tracts by the Polovtsy or 
Kumans, are identical with the Kanklys, who in the days 
of Chinghiz dwelt east of the Iaik. This supposition 
seems to be founded upon a statement of Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta (tenth century), that three of the most 
powerful tribes of the Patzinakites were known by the 
name of Kangar, Abulfeda (ii. 297) quotes an author 
of the tenth century who records that the Bedjenaks, 
a Turkish tribe, having left their original abode (in Asia), 
had established themselves between the Khazars and Rum 
(Byzantine empire). Ibn Sayd, an author who lived 
three centuries later, also quoted by Abulfeda (i. 292), 
says that the mountains of the Bedjnaks are situated east 
of the countries of the Kumans. Abulfeda does not 
mention the Kankly. This name does not appear either, 
it seems, in the Mohammedan writers previous to the 
Mongol period.” 


As regards the other countries, cities, and rivers 
enumerated in the above-quoted passages of the Yuan 
ch‘ao pi shi, I may offer the following elucidations :-— 

Kibcha denotes Kipchak. Of this people more detailed 
accounts will be given in Part ITI. 

Ubadjt seems to be intended for Obezy, Abazi, or 
Abkhazi. The Abkhazes still inhabit their ancient 
abodes, 7.¢., the western part of the Caucasus and the 
eastern shore of the Black Sea. They are called Obezy 
in the ancient Russian annals, ’Adacyo/ in the Byzantine 
annals. Plano Carpini (706-709) calls them Obesi, but 
erroneously identifies them with the Georgians. Ibn 

74 Compare Klaproth’s “Tabi. Hist. de l’Asie,” 279; d'Ohsson’s 


** Peuples du Caucase,” 117, 254; d’Avezac’s “Carpini,” 749; Schott’s 
‘*Nachr. u, d. Kunggar,” 1844. 
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Sayd (thirteenth century), quoted by Abulfeda (ii. 286), 
speaks of the city of the Abkhazes situated on the Black 
Sea. 

The Ulusu (Oruss in Mongol) are the Russians. See 
Part IIT. 

The Asu (Asut in the Mongol text of the Ytian ch'ao 
pi shi, which is the plural form of Asu) are the Asi or 
Alans of Western medieval authors. (See Part III.) The 
ancient Russian annals term them Yasy. 

The Madjar are the Magyars or Hungarians. 

The Sterkesu are the Cherkesses, the Ci7cast of Plano 
Carpini (748), the Cherkis of Rubruck (252). The 
Russian medieval annals mention, among the nations 
subdued by the Mongols at the time they crossed the 
Caucasus, the Kassogi. Klaproth states that the ancient 
name of the Cherkesses was Kassakh, and the Ossets and 
Mingrelians call the Cherkesses still by this latter name. 

The Buar (the name is written also Pular and Pular- 
man in the Yuan chao pi shi) are the Bulgars, See 
Part ITI. 

The Siesu (termed also Sasu) are probably the Saksins. 
See note 720. 

The name of Keshimir occurs also among the names 
of countries with the conquest of which, according to the 
Mongol annals, Subutai had been entrusted. But Kash- 
mir lay far out of his way; and according to the Yuan 
shi, it was only in 1253 that a Mongol eorps was sent to 
that country. This fact is confirmed by Rashid. See note 
368. I may, however, mention that Pl. Carpini, whose 
information was gathered in 1247, in enumerating the 
countries subdued by the Tartars (p. 708), includes Kas- 
mir in his list. 

We meet further with the name Zala among the eleven 
nations or countries enumerated in the Mongol annals. 
This name is replaced by Kelie where the list is given for 
the second time. It seems to me that by Kelie the Kelar 
of the Mohammedan authors is intended, Thus they term 

U 
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the king of Hungary, as we shall see farther on, note 769. 
By a misunderstanding the Mongol chronicler has taken 
Kelar for the name of a country. Sometimes Rashid falls 
into the same error. Comp. Berezin’s translation, ii. p. 74: 
“ Ogotai Khan conquered Khatai and the countries of 
Kelar, Bashkurt, Pula, Desht-kipchak, Russ, Cherkess, As, 
&e.” Again, J. ¢., i. 2, 51, Kelar appears as the name of 
a country, and Rashid always associates it with Bashkurt, 
by which name properly the Bashkirs are meant; but 
tashid applies this name also to the Hungarians (d’Ohsson, 
ii, 621). Comp. also Carpini, 747 : “ Bascarti vel magna 
Hungaria;” and Rubruck, 327: “ Pascatir vel magna 
Hungaria.” 

The Yiian chao pi shi notices two rivers which Subu- 
tai had been ordered to cross, viz. the Dyayakh and the 
Idi. 

The first of these rivers, the original Turkish name of 
which is Jatk or Djatk, is the Ural river of modern Rus- 
sian maps. We find it first mentioned in the Byzantine 
writers, Zemarchus, sent in 569 by the Byzantine em- 
peror to the khan of the Turks, on his way back came to 
the Daich river, and then to the Attila (Volga). Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenita (tenth century) calls the Iaik Teny 
(Yule’s “ Cathay,” clxvi.). As I have stated above, the an- 
cient Russian annals write this name Yatk. Pl. Carpini 
styles the same river (743) Jaec; Rubruck (274), Jagac. 
In Haithon’s itinerary the name reads Jaic. On the Cata- 
lan map (1375 A.D.) it is called Jayech. In the Moham- 
medan historians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the river Javk is frequently mentioned. Rashid notices it in 
his account of the Kipchak. This is also “the great river 
Yak, which has its spring in the land of Siberia, near the 
river Cama, and runs through the land of Nagay, falling 
into the Mare Caspium,” in Jenkinson’s narrative of a 
journey to Bokhara in 1558. 

The other river is the Volga. By the name of Jdil or 
Atel, meaning “river” in Turkish, the Turks, and after 
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them all Mohammedan geographers, have designated the 
Volga, which latter name, used by the Slavic nations, 
seems to be derived from the ancient city of Bolghar, 
situated on the Volga. In the tenth century Istakhri 
states (p. 2) that the Khazars live on the river Atel, which 
runs through their country. Ibn Khurdadbeh (also in the 
tenth century) speaks also of a city Atel. This is believed 
to answer to the present Astrakhan. In the Byzantine 
writers the name appears much earlier; the river Attilia 
in Zemarchus’ itinerary (v. supra). Plano Carpini, 775 : 
“ EHthul quam Rusci vocant Volga.” Ibidem, 743: “ Flu- 
men Volga super quod vadit Bati est valde magnum.” 
Rubruck calls the Volga always Hthilia. On the Catalan 
map the name reads £dul. 

It remains to identify the three cities mentioned in 
the Yiian chao pi shi in connection with Subutai’s expe- 
dition. 

Mieghie (this name is also spelt, erroneously, it seems, 
Meketmeng) is probably identical with the city of Mie-Kie- 
s? or Mai-ko-sz, noticed in the Yuan shi among the 
cities north of the Caucasus, captured by the prince (sub- 
sequently emperor) Mangu (see farther on, p. 316). 

Kiwa (the name is also written Keibie) is evidently in- 
tended for Kiev, the ancient capital of Russia, which was 
taken by the Mongols in 1240. The Yiian chao pi shi 
writes Kiwa Mienkerman. The second name is intended 
for Man kerman, which in Turkish means “ great city.” 

The latter name appears in the relation of Timur’s ex- 
pedition to Russia in 1395, as given in the Zafernameh, 
lii. 55. It is there stated that the Kipchak prince 
Bikyarok Aglen then had his residence at Man kirmen, a 
city on the Uzi river. The Uzi seems to be the same as 
the Azzu river of Abulfeda, ii. 80, z.¢., the Dnieper of our 
days. The Russian annals do not mention a city of the 
above name on the Dnieper. But we learn from the late 
Professor Ph. Bruhn in Odessa, who in 1874 published 
an interesting article on the ancient names of Kiev 
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(“Memoirs of the Third Archeol. Congress at Kiev,’ i. p. 
‘294), that this ancient Russian capital indeed was known 
in the Middle Ages by the name of Mankerman. Rashid- 
eddin, in relating Batu’s expedition to Southern Russia in 
1240, reports that he captured, after a siege of nine days, 
the great Russian city of Mingercan (or Mankerfaan, as 
Berezin reads). Here evidently Kiev is meant, and the 
correct reading would be Mankerman. Bruhn quotes 
also the Venetian envoy Contarini, who about 1475 passed 
through Russia on his journey to and from Persia, and 
who states that Chio (Kiev) is also called Magroman. 


According to the Tarikh Djihan Kushai and the Djami- 
ut Tevarikh (d’Ohsson, ii. 699, segq.), it was resolved at 
the second Kuriltat convoked in the reign of Ogotai Khan 
that a vast army should be raised in order to subdue 
the countries of the Asi, Bulgars, Kipchaks, and Russians, 
all bordering upon the territories of Batu,™! the son of 
Chinghiz’s eldest son Djuchi. Ogotai designated the fol- 
lowing princes to assist Batu in these expeditions: Ku- 
yuk and Kadan,"™ sons of Ogotai; Mangu and Budjek," 


741 The Mohammedan authors call him Batu. In the Yuan chao pi shi 
his name is likewise written Batu ; in the Yuan shi, Ba-du. To the Rus- 
sian chroniclers the Mongol conqueror of Russia was known under the 
name of Baty. Pl. Carpini writes Bati ; Rubruck, Batu or Baatu. 

742 D’Ohsson states, ii. 99, after Rashid, that Ogotai by his chief wife, 
Turakina, had five sons, Kuyuk, Kutan, Kuchu, Karadjar, and Kashi; his 
two other sons, Kadan Ogul and Melik, were by concubines. Kuyuk, as is 
known, was afterwards elected Mongol emperor (1246-48). In the Yuan 
shi, chap. cvii., genealogical tables, (rui-yu and Ho-dan appear as the names 
of the sons of Ogotai, Pl. Carpini, 665: ‘‘ Occoday Can hos filios habuit : 
Cuyuc, qui nunc est imperator, Cocten (probably the Kutan of Rashid) et 
Chirenen,” At p. 668 he mentions the Prince Karachay (probably Kara- 
djar), Rubruck (296, 297) calls Kuyuk Ken Khan (the name is evidently 
misspelt in the manuscripts), and states that he had a brother Seremon, 
who ventured to contest the election of Mangu Khan. But according to 
the Mohammedan authors, Shiramun, who opposed Mangu, was a son of 
Kuyuk’s brother Kuchu (d’Obsson, ii, 187, 247). Pl, Carpini, 668, calls 
him Seremun. 


7 These names read Meny-k'o and Bu-ck'o in the Viian shi, 2. «. Comp. 
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sons of Tulei; Buri and Baidar, sons of Chagatai ; 
Kulkan,™ brother of Ogotai; and Orda, Tangut, and Shi- 
ban,“* brothers of Batu. The valiant Subutat bahadur 
(see note 689) took part also in this expedition, which 
was set in motion in February 1236. 


A,—BEGINNING OF THE CAMPAIGN—INVASION OF THE 
CouNtTRY OF BULGAR, A.D. 1236-37. 


The Mohammedan authors report (d’Ohsson, ii. 619 
seqg.) that, having marched during the whole summer, 
the Mongol army arrived in autumn at the ordo of the 
sons of Djuchi, in the neighbourhood of the kingdom 
of Bulgar, on the river (name illegible in the MS., pro- 
bably the Volga). In the winter of 1236-37, the Mon- 
gol princes detached Subutai to invade the countries of 
the Asi and Bulgar. This general proceeded to the city of 
Bulgar, captured it, and its inhabitants were massacred or 
dragged away into slavery. Rashid mentions two chiefs, 


also note 281. Mangu was subsequently Mongol emperor (1251-59). Pl. 
Carpini (666, 667): “ Alterius autem filus Chingis Can, cujus nomen 
ignoramus (it was Tulei), filios habuit Mengu, cujus mater est Seroctan ; 
. . . Alius vocatur Bichac.” Farther on Pl. Carpini writes the saine name, 
it seems, Buigec, and states that this prince was in Hungary. 

74 Buri is noticed in the Yuan ch‘ao pi shi (see farther on, p. 333). PI. 
Carpini, 666: “ Filii Chyaaday sunt Burin et Cadan. Nomina aliorum 
nescimus.” Farther on, 667, he states that both of them were in Hungary. 
As we have seen, Kadan, according to Rashid, was the son of Ogotai. 
Rubruck, 279, 280, speaks also of Buri. 

75 Kulkan or Gulgan, according to Rashid, was Chinghiz’ son by Gukdju, 
daughter of the Kin emperor. He was killed in Russia (d’Ohsson, i. 
418, ii. 625). In the Yuan shi, 2, ¢., his name reads K ‘wo-li-kien. 

746 Sons of Djuchi, Chinghiz’ eldest son. In the Yuan shi, annals, 8. a. 
1236, Wa-lu-do (Orda) is mentioned tugether with his brother Ba-du. Shi- 
ban’s name (Siban) occurs in Su-bu-tai’s biography (see farther on), PL 
Carpini (665, 666) : “ Filii Tossue Can (this he terms Djuchi) sunt Bati, 
iste est ditior et potentior post imperatorem ; Ordu, iste est senior omnium 
ducum ; Syban, Bora, Berca, Thaut.” Farther on, 668, in enumerating the 
Mongol princes, he mentions Sinocur and Thua temur, who seem to be the 
same as Shinkur and Tuka timur of Rashid, also sons of Djuchi. See 
Howoarth’s “ Mongols,” ii. 102, Djuchi’s descendants. 
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Bayan (?) and Chiku (7), who came in person to render 
homage to the princes, and were then released; but they 
subsequently revolted, and Subutai was sent again to sub- 
due them. 

The Russian annals state (Karamzin, ili. 270) that 
Baty wintered near the Volga in 1236-37, not far from 
the capital of the Bulgars, which was destroyed in the 
autumn of 1237. 

The Yiian shi does not record the invasion of Bulgar. 
In the biography of Subutai, where all the military 
doings of this famous general are related, no mention is 
made of Bulgar. But on the ancient Mongol-Chinese 
map of the fourteenth century (see Part III.), Bu-li-a-rh 
is marked east of Russia. 


B.—EXPEDITION AGAINST THE KIPCHAKS, BOKSHAS, AND 
BURTASSES, A.D. 1237. 


Rashid reports (d’Ohsson, ii. 623): The Mongol princes, 
after deliberation, determined to extend their army and to 
proceed in a vast line, as is generally done at a battue. 
Mangu, who commanded the left flank near the (Caspian) 
Sea, captured Bachman, one of the most valiant chiefs of 
the Kipchaks, who belonged to the tribe of Olerlik (2), 
and Kachar Ogola, who belonged to the people of .. . 
(probably -dse). Bachman, who had for a long time 
evaded his pursuers, had collected a troop of robbers and 
fugitives, and was a constant source of trouble to the 
Mongols, sometimes carrying off considerable booty from 
them. As he frequently changed his abode, and hid 
himself in the forests bordering on the river Atil (Volva), 
it was difficult to catch him. Mangu gave orders to 
prepare a squadron of two hundred boats, and to puta 
hundred men in each boat. The prince himself with 
one part of the squadron went along one bank of the 
river, beating the adjacent forests; whilst his brother - 
Budjek, with the rest of the boats, ransacked the opposite 
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bank. At one place the Mongols found vestiges of a 
recently abandoned encampment, and an old woman 
informed them that Bachman had retired to an island. 
As they had no boats near that place, they were unable 
to pursue Bachman, when suddenly a high wind arose, 
causing the water to go down. The Mongol troops 
forded the river, and Bachman was taken @ [improviste ; 
his men being either drowned or killed.’ The Mongols 
returned with a large booty, without having lost a single 
man. Bachman solicited the favour to be killed by 
Mangu’s own hand; but this prince ordered his brother 
Badjek to cut the Kipchak chief through the middle, 
Kachar Ogola, one of the chiefs of the Ases, was also 
killed. The Mongol princes passed the summer of 1237 
in that country. In the same year Batu, Orda, Barkai,” 
Kadan, Buri, Kulkan attacked the Bokshas,"® and the 
Burtasses.’ 


The Yuan shi also reports the capture of Bachman. 
In chap. iii., biography of Mangu Khan, we read :— 
In the third month of 1237 Meng-ko invaded Kin-cha 


747 Barkai, according to Rashid, was a brother of Batu. This is Pl. 
Carpini’s Berca (see note 746). In the Yuan shi he is termed Bie-rh-Ko. 

78 By Bokshas probably the Mokshas are meant. This is still the name 
of one of the tribes of the Mordvins, a people belonging to the Finnish 
race, who still have their abodes west of the middle course of the Volga, 
principally in the governments of Penza (where is a river Moksha and 
a city Mokshank), Simbirsk, Saratov, Samara. Constantine Porph. (tenth 
century) speaks of Mopé:a, a country distant ten days’ journey from the 
Pechenegs. The name of the Mordva appears in Nestor’s list of nations in 
the eleventh century. Pl. Carpini, 747: ‘Comania habet ab aquilone 
immediate post Rusciam : Morduinos, Bileros,” ¢.¢., Magnam Bulgariam, &c. 
At p. 709 he writes the same name Mordut. Rubruck (251, 252) notices 
the people Merdas, called Merdint by the Latins, beyond the river Tanais 
(Don), and near the great river Ethilia (Volga); and in their vicinity 
another people which he terms Mowel. These latter seem to be the Mokshas, 
and also the same as the Moxa of Josafa Barbaro (1436). Comp. Fraehn’s 
interesting treatise on Ibn Foszlan’s notices of the Russians, 1823. 

7@ Evidently the Bartas or Bertas of Mas’udi (ii. 14) and Istakhri (105), 
who in the tenth century dwelt on the river Atel, in the neighbourhood of 
the Khazars, See also Abulfeda, ii, 303. According to Dorn (“Caspia,” v1.), 
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(Kipchak), and approached the sea called K‘uan-t‘ten-ghi- 
sz. The chief of the Kin-ch'a, named Ba-ch t-man, fled 
with his family to an island in the sea. Meng-ko, when 
informed of this fact, proceeded immediately with his 
troops to capture him. Happily a strong wind arose which 
caused the water to fall, so that it could be forded; and 
Meng-ko said, “Heaven opens up my way.” Ba-chii- 
man’s troops were massacred, and he was made prisoner. 
Meng-ko ordered him to kneel down; but he replied, 
“T have been myself a king and do not fear death. I 
am not a camel that I should kneel.” After this he put 
the Mongols in mind of the rising of the flood, and 
advised them to think of returning; and indeed part of 
the troops were obliged to reach the opposite shore by 
swimming. 

In the biography of Su-bu-t ai (see note 689) the same 
story is reported, but there the merit of the capture of 
Ba-chi-man is attributed to this general. 


C.—INVASION OF NORTHERN RUSSIA, A.D. 1237-38. 


I may begin with the accounts found in the Russian 
annals, which, of course, give the fullest information 
regarding these events. Compare Karamzin, iii. 272 
seqg. 

After the city of Bulgar had been destroyed, the 
Tatars appeared towards the end of 1237 on the frontiers 
of Russia, then bounded on the east by Bulgaria. The 
cities of Pronsk, Bielgorod, and Jjeslavets were captured, 
whereupon they arrived at Atazan, where the Prince 
Yury (George) had shut himself up. This prince was 
not able to resist the Mongol arms. Riazan was taken 
by assault on December 21, 1237, when there was a 


the Burtasses are the Chuvashes of our days, a people belonging to the 
Finnish race. Their seats are in the governments of Kazan, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Simbirsk, Orenburg. 

7 See p. 297. 
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general massacre of the inhabitants, in which the Prince 
Yury with his family perished. The city of Kolomna, 
defended by Yury’s brother Roman, shared the same fate 
as Riazan. Vladimir, the son of the Grand-Duke Yury of 
Viadimir, had been entrusted with the defence of Moscow ; 
but he was also defeated by the Mongols and made 
prisoner. The Grand-Duke Yury now becoming alarmed, 
left Vladimir, and posted his army on the banks of the 
Siti (an affluent of the Mologa). He determined to wait 
there for auxiliary troops promised by his brothers 
Yaroslav of Kiev and Sviatoslav ; his sons Vsevolod and 
Mstislav having been left meantime to defend the capi- 
tal, Vladimir. On the 2d February 1238 the Mongols 
invested Vladimir and summoned the city to surrender. 
One Mongol detachment had been sent to Suzdal, and 
having sacked this place, joined the main army at Vladi- 
mir. On the 8th of February the city surrendered, and, 
according to the Mongol custom, the inhabitants were 
put to the sword, the whole family of the Grand-Duke 
having perished on the occasion. After this the Mongol 
troops were divided into several corps, which moved about 
in different directions, sacking the cities and ravaging the 
country. Thus in February 1238 the cities of Voljsky, 
Gorodets, Kostromskot Galich, Pereslavl, Rostov, Yaroslav, 
Yuriev and Dmitrov were plundered or destroyed. The 
Grand-Duke Yury, still on the river Sit, awaiting succour 
from his brothers, was attacked on the 4th of March, 
and killed with most of his troops. Another Mongol 
corps had turned towards Novgorod, and after taking 
Volok Lamsky and Twer, they invested Torjok, which city 
surrendered on the 5th of March, after a siege of two 
weeks. When Baty had arrived at a distance of a 
hundred versts from the rich city of Novgorod, he 
suddenly marched back (the reason of his return is 
unknown), and directed his host against Kozelsk (in the 
government of Kaluga). This insignificant city was able 
to resist the Mongols for seven weeks, owing to the 
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heroism of its inhabitants. Finally, they were obliged to 
surrender, and suffered the common fate of those who 
opposed the Mongols. The Russian chroniclers report 
that Baty, having massacred all the inhabitants of the 
city, named it “the bad city.” After this the Mongols 
returned to the country of the Polovtsy (Kipchaks); and 
Yaroslav, prince of Kiev, the brother of Yury, who had 
been killed in the battle on the Siti, went to Vladimir, 
and was proclaimed Grand-Duke. 


The invasion of Russia by the Mongols related above 
is spoken of in the following terms in the Tarikh Djihan 
Kushai (d’Ohsson, li. 619) :— 

When the city of Bulgar had been taken, the Mongol 
armies invaded Russia, and conquered that country as 
far as the city of Mocoss, the inhabitants of which were 
numerous as ants and locusts. The Mongols were 
obliged to pass through vast forests, so dense that not 
even a serpent could penetrate them. The Mongol 
princes therefore ordered roads to be cut across, wide 
enough for three carts to pass abreast. Catapults were 
set up to demolish the wall of Mocoss; and after a siege 
of several days, the place surrendered, when immense 
booty was taken. Orders were given to cut off the 
right ears of all the corpses; and thus it was found that 
the number slain amounted to 270,000." 

Rashid gives a more detailed account of this expedi- 
tion (d’Ohsson, ii. 621); but it is to be regretted that 
the names of the greater number of the places mentioned 
in Russia cannot be ascertained owing to the want of 
diacritical marks in the Persian text. He reports: 
In the autumn of 1237, the Mongol princes marched all 
together against the Russians. Kuyuk, Mangu, Kul- 


751 D’Ohsson identifies Mvcoss with Moscow. He may be right. I 
would, however, observe that Moscow at the time spoken of was nota 
large and populous city. It had been founded in 1147 by the Grand- 
Duke Yury Dolgoruky, but was destroyed in 1176 by a prince of Riezan. 
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kan, Kadan, and Buri besieged the city of Ban, and took 
it after three days. (Berezin reads Yan, and thinks that 
Riazan is intended.) They then stormed the city of 
Jga, where Kulkan was mortally wounded. (Berezin 
reads Jke, and thinks that Kolomna on the river Oka is 
meant.) They defeated and killed Urman, one of the 
chiefs of the Russians (the prince Roman of Kolomna). 
The city of Muskav (Berezin) was captured after a siege 
of five days, and the Emir Ulait Timur killed (Vladimur, 
who defended Moscow ; but he was only taken prisoner, 
not killed). It took eight days to capture the city of 
Yurki busurgh (the Great Yurki), (probably Vladimir, 
the residence of the Grand-Duke Yury). The city of 
Kir Nikla, the capital of the country of Venceslav, was 
taken after only five days’ siege. (Berezin reads Karinkal, 
the city of Yaroslav, and thinks that Karinkal is mis- 
spelt for ZYorjok.) The sovereign of this country, the 
Great Yurki, who had hidden himself in the forests, was 
made prisoner and executed. The Mongol princes now 
held a Kuriltai, where it was determined to proceed to the 
interior of Russia by different routes; and the Mongols 
took all the cities and fortresses they met with on their 
way. Batu besieged the city of Kw Acaska for two 
months without success ; ”* but when he had been joined 
by the princes Kadan and Buri, the city was taken by 
assault in three days. After this the princes cantoned 
their troops and took rest for some time. 


The information found in the Yuan shi with respect 
to the second invasion of Russia is very meagre. In the 
biography of Meng-ko (Mangu), in chap. iii. 1t is stated 
that when Ba-chi-man, chief of the Kin-ch‘a, had been 
killed (see above), Meng-ko accompanied Ba-du in the 
expedition against the Wa-lo-sz’ (Russians). At the 


792 Jt seems Kozelsk is meant; which place, according to the Russian 
enuala, resisted for seven weeks, 
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siege of the city of Ye-lie-dsan,™ he fought in person, 
and it was due to his bravery that the city was taken. 


D,—EXPEDITION TO THE REGIONS OF THE CAUCASUS, 
A.D. 1238-39. 


Rashid reports that in the autumn of 1238 ... and 
Kadan marched against the Circasses, and in winter killed 
their prince, Zukan (?). Shiban, Budjek, and Buri made 
an incursion upon the country of the Merims, a portion of 
the nation called Chinchak. Barkai defeated the Kip- 
chaks and made the chief of the Mekrits prisoner. 

In the winter of 1238-39, . . . (probably Mangu’s 
name is to be supplied) with Buri and Kadan invested 
the city of Mangass (may also be read Mikess), which 
was taken after six weeks’ siege, In the spring of 
1239, Kukdai was sent to capture Timur kahalia,”* and 
to take possession of the adjacent countries. 

A corroboration of the account of the siege of Mangass 
or Mikess seems to be given in the Yuan shi. In the 
annals there, % a 1239, we read: Meng-ko (Mangu) in- 
vested the city A-sw Mfie-ite-sz, and captured it after 
three months’ siege. It seems to me that we have to 
understand Mie-kie-sz’, a city of the A-su (Asi or Alans), 
The same, or nearly the same, name occurs several times in 
the Yuan shi. Thus, in chap. exxii., in the biography of 
Si-li-gan-bu,” it is stated that in 1239, in the eleventh 
month, the Mongol army reached the city of Asu Mte- 
kive-sz’. It was well fortified and difficult to storm. In 
the spring of 1240, however, Si-li-gan-bu conducted an 
assault, which was successful, and the city was taken. 

783 Probably Riazan is meant. I suppose that by a mistake the char- 
acter ye has been connected with the name, for Lve-dsan would be just 
the proper Chinese spelling of the above name, or perhaps Ye-lte-dsan 
18 the Mongol transcription of Riazan, The Mongols like to prefix a 
vowel to foreign proper names, Thus they call the Russians Orus. 

74 Literally “Iron gate.” Derbend, on the Caspian Sea, is meant. 


755 A Mongol general of Teegut extraction, who took part in the western 
expeditions under Batu. - 
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In chap. exxxii., biography of Ba-du-rh, the storming of 
a city called Mai-Ko-s? by Meng-ko is related. The 
name of a city called Mat-kie-se’ appears also in the 
biography of the Kipchak prince Z"u-tu-ha, 1. c., chap. 
cxxviii. We have seen that the Yiian chao pi shi notices 
a city called Mregie, taken by the Mongol princes (p. 300). 
As to the position of this place, I can give no information. 
I may, however, observe, that Ibn Sayd, quoted by Abul- 
feda (ii. 287), states that the principal castle of the 
Alans was one of the strongest places in the world. He 
does not give the name of it. Mas’udi (ii. 43) speaks 
also of this castle of the Alans, situated between the 
kingdom of the Alans and the Kabk (Caucasus), on a 
considerable river. It is not improbable that this castle 
of the Alans was in the famous Dariel defile, on the 
Upper Terek, near Mount Kazbek; the Babi-Allan (gate 
of the Alans) of the Mohammedan geographers, the Porta 
Caucasia of the ancients. 


#.—THE RAVAGING OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA BY THE 
MONGOLS, A.D. 1240. 


I may again begin with the accounts drawn from the 
Russian annals, Karamzin, iv. 6 segq. 

The Grand-Duke Yury of Vladimir and his sons had 
all perished by the sword of the Mongols; and after the 
latter had retired, Yaroslav of Kiev, the brother of Yuri, 
took possession of the throne of Vladimir, ceding Kiev 
to Michael of Chernigov. Baty, having reduced the 
Polovtsy (Kipchaks), again invaded Russia, ravaged the 
country of the Mordvins, plundered Murom and Gorokho- 
vets, and threatened the Grand-Dukedom of Vladimir ; 
but suddenly he turned his host southward to the rich 
countries of Southern Russia. He destroyed Pereslavl. 
One corps of the Mongols was directed against Cherni- 
gow, which city, defended by the valiant prince Mstislav 
Glebovich, the cousin of Michael of Kiev, was taken by 
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assault and destroyed. Mstislav, however, succeeded in 
making his escape to Hungary. 

After this the Mongols proceeded to Kzev, which 
Mangu had previously reconnoitred. He had advanced 
as far as the city of Piessochny on the Dnieper, and had 
been much delighted on getting sight of the magnificent 
city of Kiev, where his envoys had been previously 
killed. When the Mongols approached, Michael fled to 
Hungary, and the boyar, Dmitry, took upon himself the 
defence of the city ; while Baty, arriving with his immense 
host, invested it on all sides. I may here give the trans- 
lation of a passage of the contemporary Russian annals 
of Woskressensk referring to the siege of Kiev (Karamzin, 
iv. 285). 

“Like dense clouds the Tatars ”* pushed themselves 
forward towards Kiev, investing the city on all sides. 
The rattling of their innumerable carts, the bellowing of 
camels and cattle, the neighing of horses, and the wild 
battle-cry, were so overwhelming as to render inaudible 
the conversation of the people inside the city. A Tatar 
named Tavrul, who had been captured, reported that 
Baty himself was before Kiev; that his brothers (rela- 
tions) were all valiant captains: Urdiw (Orda), Baidar 
(son of Chagatai), Biriu (Buri), Kadan, Bechak (Budjek), 
Mengu, and Kiwyuk (Kuyuk).”" When the news of the 
khan’s (Ogotai’s) death reached Kuyuk, he returned, and 
became himself khan.” There was also Sebediai bogatyr, 


7386 The Mongols are invariably termed Tatars in the Russian annak. 
The Hungarian and other Western chronicles of the thirteenth century call 
them Zertars. Plano Carpini, Rubruck, M. Polo, also write Tartar. But 
the original Mongol name of the tribe, from which this appellation is 
derived, was Zatar. Thus the Mohammedan and the Chinese authors 
spell the name. The name Mongol was little known in the Middle Ages in 
Europe, but Plano Carpini and Rubruck use also the narxe Mongal, Moal. 

787 Compare notes 741-746. 

738 The latter statement must have been added a few years later. The 
siege of Kiev took place in 1240, but Ogotai died only in December of 
1241, and Kuyuk was elected khan in 1246. There are some discrepancies 
between the statements 6f Western and Hrstern authors as to the date 
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who did not belong to the khan’s relatives, but who 
was considered his first general; and another, by name 
Burundai. These two had conquered the whole country 
of Bulgar and Suzdal.” ™ 

Notwithstanding the stout resistance of the Russians, 
Kiev was finally taken by assault and destroyed. The 
brave Dmitry was made prisoner. Batu spared his life, 
but took him along with him. Dmitry is said to have 
subsequently persuaded Batu to leave Russia and invade 
the rich country of Hungary. But before proceeding 
thither, Batu sacked and plundered the cities of Vladimir 
in Volhynia, Galich, Ladyjin (in Podolia), and Kamenets. 
At Kremnets, however, the Mongols suffered a defeat. 


The account given by Rashid of the invasion of 
Southern Russia in 1240 is very confused, and some 
of the proper names cannot be pronounced. The Persian 
historian states (d’Ohsson, il. 627) :— 

When the princes Kuyuk and Mangu had left the 
army in the autumn of 1239, the Prince Batu, with his 


when Kuyuk was recalled by his father, and also with respect to the time 
when Ogotai died. Rashid states (d’Ohsson, ii. 118): The princes, Kuyuk 
and Mangu, having received orders from the Emperor Ogotai to return, 
left the army in the autumn of 1239. When they arrived in Tartary, 
Ogotai had already departed this life. But this does not agree with the 
Yuan ch'ao pi shi, which reports, with many details, Kuyuk’s reception by 
his father when he had arrived from the west (see farther on, H.). Accord- 
ing to the annals of the Yuan shi, Kuyuk in 1240 was still with the army 
in the west. We read there, under this year: ‘‘The Prince Gu-yw had 
conquered the countries in the west; but there were still some nations 
who resisted, and he despatched a courier with a report.” D’Ohsson, ii. 155, 
quotes a passage from Roger's ‘“ Miserabile Carmen,” in which it is stated 
that the Tatars suddenly left Hungary owing to the arrival of a courier 
bringing the news of the great khan’s death. The precise date of the 
arrival of the courier is not given, but it may be concluded that it happened 
in the winter of 1241-42. This agrees with the Chinese annals. 

7® Sebediai bogatyr is Subutat bahadur, repeatedly spoken of in these 
pages. I cannot understand why Karamzin (iii. 11) will have the name 
Sebediai to be read Sudai, and changes Burundai into Bastyr. Burundai 
of the Russian chroniclers is doubtless the general Buruldai of Rashid’s 
record, who distinguished himself in Poland and Hungary. (See farther 


On p. 322). 
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brothers and the princes Kadan, Buri, Buchek, marched 
against the Russians and the Karakalpaks (Black Caps). 
In nine days they took the great Russian city of Minger- 
kan (Kiev, vide p. 307, 308), and after this all the cities 
of Uladimir (Vladimir). After ravaging the land to a 
great extent and sacking all the cities on their way, 
they invested the city of Uch-ogul Uladimir (in Turkish 
“the three sons of Vladimir”) with their united forces, 
and captured it in three days. (Berezin reads Ucheslav, 
son of Uladimir, and thinks that Iziaslav Vladimirovich, 
prince of Kamenets, is meant.) 


As to the Chinese accounts of these events, they are 
also vague and unintelligible. In the repeatedly quoted 
biography of Su-bu-tai it is stated that in the year 
1241 ™® the emperor Ogotai ordered Batu and the other 
princes to attack Ye-li-ban, king of the Wu-lu-sz 
(Russians). They then proceeded to invest the city 
of T‘u-li-sze-ko, which for a long time could not be 
taken ; ©! but when Ye-li-ban had been made prisoner, 
the city was taken by assault. After this the Russians 
all surrendered, and the army returned. 


¥’.—EXPEDITION OF THE MONGOLS To POLAND, SILEsIA, 
AND MORAVIA, AD. 1240-41. 


The following general sketch of this expedition is 
drawn from d’Ohsson {ii. 120 segg.), who: quotes Polish 
and other European annals :-— 

After the death of Boleslaus III. in 1139, Poland 
was divided among his four sons; and when the Mongols 
proceeded from Russia westward, they found there four 


76° The date 1241 is a mistake for 1240; for the events reported in 
the bjography under the year 1241 are placed there before the expedition 
to Hungary, which, as is well ascertained, took place in 1241. 

761 T can give no explanation about the king Ye-li-ban, The city of 
T'u-li-sze-k'o is perhaps Mozelsk. 


\\ 
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tedims. Boleslans IY., pudicus, reigned over Krakow 
and Sandomir. Conrad ruled Mazovia and Kuyavia, his 
residence being in Plotsk. Henry II. possessed Lower 
Silesia and the provinces of Gnesen, Posnania, and 
Kalish, himself residing in Vratislav or Breslau. The 
dukedoms of Oppeln and Ratibor belonged to Miecislav. 

The Tartars first appeared in Poland in the year 1240, 
plundered the province of Lud, and then retired to 
Galheia. The next winter, 1240—41, they crossed the 
Vistula on the ice, ravaged Sandomir, advanced to within 
seven miles of Krakow, and returned again to Galicia. 
Vladimir, palatine of Krakow, went in pursuit, and 
succeeded in rescuing the prisoners and recovering a 
part of the booty that had been taken. But after a 
short time the Mongols reappeared, devastating Sandomr, 
Lencisc, and Kuyavva. The Polish army endeavoured to 
oppose them, but was defeated near Szydlow, on March 
18, 1241. Boleslav and all the nobles fled to Moravia, 
Hungary, and Germany ; and when the Mongols arrived 
at Krakow, they found it deserted. 

After this the Mongols entered Silessa; and as the 
bridges over the Oder had been burnt, they crossed the 
river at Aatidor, swimming or on extemporised bridges. 
Miecislav retired to Jregmiz, where his cousin Henry 
rallied an army. The Mongols marched first upon 
Breslau, the city having been burnt by the inhabitants, 
who had shut themselves up in the citadel. The Mongol 
army did not stay there, but proceeded to Lnegnitz, where 
Henry of Silesia had sneceeded in raising a host of 
30,000 men, Poles and Germans. Among the latter 
were the knights of the Teutonic order, commanded by 
Poppo von Osternau. The commander-in-chief of the 
Mongols is called Peta™ by the Polish chroniclers, The 
Mongols were superior in numbers to their adversaries. 
On a great plain near Liegnitz, subsequently called Wahl- 
stait, on the oth of April 1241, that memorable battle 


2? D'Oht-on thinks that Baidar, the son of Chag“tri, is meant. 
x 
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was fought, which terminated in the complete defeat of 
the Poles and Germans, and in which Henry was killed. 
The Mongols remained for some time in the country, and 
then invaded Moravia, which belonged to the states of 
Vencesiav of Bohemia. The latter sent 5000 men 
under the command of Yaroslav von Sternberg to defend 
Olmuiz, This valiant captain not only succeeded in 
holding out in the fortress, but caused great damage to 
the Mongols by a sally he made. Finally, the latter 
withdrew to join the main body of the army, which had 
been directed to Hungary. 


Rashid’s account of this expedition is very incomplete 
and confused (d’Ohsson, ii. 621). He states that Bate, 
Sluban, and Buruldai wiarched upon the Polo (Poles) and 
Bashguirds (Hungarians; see farther on, p. 326). The 
Polo were a very powerful nation, who professed the 
Christian faith, and whose territories bordered on the 
country of the Franks. After this Rashid describes the 
expedition to Hungary, confounding the Poles with the 
Hungarians. 


An ‘allusion to the Mongol invasion of Poland and 
Silesia is found also in the Yuan shi, chap. cxxi., bio- 
graphy of Wu-liang-ho t‘av (the son of Su-bu-tai; see 
note 3063). It is stated there that Wu-liang-ho tai 
accompanied Badu when he invaded the countries of Kin- 
cha (Kipchap) and Wu-la-se’ (Russia). Subsequently 
he took part also in the expedition against the P'o-le-rh 


and Wre-mi-sz'." 

78 Thave no doubt that by these two names the Poles and the Germans 
are intended. In the Russian annals the Germans are always termed 
Nremtsy (singular = Niemets), This name occurs firet in the annals com- 
piled m the beginning of the twelfth century, the authorship of which ia 
attributed to Nestor, the father of Russian history, who lived m the second 
half of the eleventh century and died in 1136 (see Schloezer’s “Rusgan 
Avurk of Nestor”), Nestor gives the names of the nations living in ‘the 
elevénth century ip Russia and around it. His information is partly drawn ‘ 
from Byzantine souross, But the word Memes to designate the Ge-wens: 
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G.—Tae Invasion oF HUNGARY, AD, 1241-42. 


Comp. d’Ohsson, ii, 132 segg., for information drawn 
from the Hungarian annals. ; 

At the time the Mongols ravaged Eastern Europe, 
Bela IV. reigned in Hungary. His states were bounded 
on the north by the Carpathian Mountains, and stretched 
southward to the Gulf of the Adriatic. In 1239 he 
sheltered in his dominions Kutan, khan of the Ku- 
mans,’ with 40,000 families who had fied from the 
Mongols. The princes of Russia, Poland, &, who had 
escaped the Mongol sword, had also emigrated to Hun- 
gary. Kutan had embraced the Christian religion ; but 
his people, unable to resist their natural tendencies, 
having plundered the country they were traversing, and 
thus irritated the Hungarians, Kutan, bemg suspected of 
collusion with the Tartars, was massacred by the mob in 
1241. The Kumans, thus brought into the position of 
declared enemies of the Hungarians, withdrew to Bulgaria 
on the Danube, ravaging the country on their way. 


was in use among the Bohemians in a much earlier period, for it appears in 
the so-called MS of Gruneberg of the ninth or tenth century. Schafarek, 
in his “Slavische Alterthumer,” states that the Slavomic nations have 
always applied this name to the Germans. As to its omg, the Russian 
linguists generally derive it from nemov, ‘‘dumb,” «¢, unable to speak 
Slavonic. To the ancient Byzantine chroniclers the Germans were known 
under the same name. Comp. Muralt’s *‘ Essai de Chronogr. Byzant.,” 
sub anno 882. “ Les Slavons maltraités par les guerriers Nemetz de Swiato- 
pole” (king of Great Moravia, 870-894). Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods from B.c 146 to a.D. 1100: “ Nemitz1,” 
Austrians, Germans. This name 1s met also m the Mohammedan authors. 
Aconrding to the Meralak-al-Absar, of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tary {iirns]. by Quatremére, N. et Ext. xiii. 284), the country of the Kip- 
oh-“s extended (eastward) to the country of the Nemedj, which separates 
the Fre nire from the Russians. The Turks still call the Germans Nemes; 
the. Hungarians term ‘them Nemet. 

4 The Knmans are the Kipehaks of the Mohammedan authors, and the 
Polovisy of the Roxsian qnnals, In the latter Kotan is termed Kotun Khan 
@f the Polovisy. 
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Whilst one part of the Mongol army was devastating 
Poland, Silesia, and Moravia, the main army, conducted by 
Batu himself, marched upon Hungaryin 1241. But pre- 
vious to this he despatched an exiled Englishman who was 
in the Mongol service to summon Bela tosurrender. Batu 
entered the dominions of Bela in March 1241 by the so- 
called Russian gate, a defile in the Carpathian Mountains. 
Peta, who proceeded with his troops from Moravia, 
reached Hungary some time later by the defile known as 
the Hungarian gate. The Prince Kadan and the general 
Subutai directed their corps at the same time through 
Komania (Moldavia) to Hungary. Bela sent his family 
to the Austrian frontier and remained himself in his 
capital. Batu made directly for Pesth, ravaging the 
country through which he passed. When he reached the 
capital, the Hungarians were not yet ready for battle. 
The Archbishop of Kolocha, however, ventured on a sally 
from Pesth, but was defeated by the Mongols and 
escaped with difficulty. When the Archbishop of Varadin 
had arrived with his troops, it was determined to attack 
the enemy again. According to their favourite stratagem, 
the Mongols retired the way they had come, and the 
Hungarians then marched out. Bela pitched his camp on 
the western border of the river Sayo,’® near a place where 
the river was spanned by a bridge. As it was believed 
that this bridge was the only place where the Mongols 
could cross the river, which was bordered by large swamps, 
a thousand men were posted there for defence. But the 
Mongols, who at first had encamped at a distance of five 
miles, suddenly arrived in the night. One part of them 
waded through the river, while another forced the bridge 
by means of a battery of five catapults. At daybreak 
the Hungarians found themselves attacked from behind ; 
they were defeated and for the greater part massacred. 
Bela, however, succeeded in escaping, and fied to the 


76 The Sayo is an affluent of the Theiss. It is distant about a hundred 
miles north-east from Pesth. 
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castle of Zhurocz, near the Carpathian Mountains. A few 
days later the Mongols took Pesth. 

Whilst these events were taking place in the heart 
of Hungary, Prince Kadan advanced through Transyl- 
vania. After marching three days through forests, he 
appeared suddenly at Rudan."* The city was captured, 
and the Count of Ariscalde and 600 German-troops were 
made prisoners. After this Kadan marched upon Vara- 
din, which was easily taken and destroyed. The Mongols 
had some difficulty, however, in storming the citadel. Far- 
ther on they reached S¢. Thomas, and then the great city 
of Perg, which surrendered after a week’s siege. The Mon- 
gols forced the captive Russians, Hungarians, and Kumans 
to take part in the assault. A few days later Kadan 
took the monastery of Zgresh. After this he probably 
joined Batu, but the annals are silent on the subject. 

The whole summer and autumn of 1241 the Mongols 
encamped in the plain of Hungary, without undertaking 
any military operation. The following winter, when the 
Danube was frozen, they crossed the river and attacked 
and destroyed the city of Gran; but they could not force 
the citadel, which was defended by Count Simeon. 
The thaw which then happened obliged them to with- 
draw. But there was another reason for their retreat. 
While they were besieging the fort St. Martin, a courier 
arrived bringing news of the great khan’s death, with 
orders for them to return to Mongolia. 

Thus the Mongols left Hungary in 1242; only one 
corps, under the command of Kadan, being left behind to 
pursue the king, Bela. The latter had quitted Thurocz 
and repaired to his family in Austria. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Zagrab (Agram), where he passed the summer 
of 1242; but when informed of the approach of Kadan, 
he fled to Dalmatia, going first to Spalatro and then to 
Trav. Finally he hid himself on a small island situated 
near that place. 

76 A city of the Saxons settled in Transylvania, See note 771. 
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Kadan hastened through Sclavonia and Croatia, ap- 
peared at Spalatro, besieged the fort Clissa, and spent the 
whole month of March (it seems of 1243) on the sea- 
shore opposite the island to which Bela had retreated. 
After this the Mongols sacked the cities of Cattaro, Sua- 
gio, and Drivasto, Finally, Kadan went by the route of 
Serbia to join Batu’s army. 


The author of the Tarikh Djihan Kushai, as well as 
Rashid and other Mohammedan authors of the same 
period, term the Huncarians Bashkerds (Bashkirs). This 
latter name, written also Bashkurd, appears for the first 
time, it seems, in Ibn Fozlan’s narrative of an embassy 
to the Bulgars on the Volga in the beginning of the 
tenth century (translated by Fraehn, “De Bashkiris,” &c., 
1822). They seem to have dwelt at that time north of 
the Caspian Sea and east of the Volga, where the Bash- 
kirs of our days still have their abodes. It was the gene- 
rally adopted view in the Middle Ages among the Mo- 
hammedans as well as in Europe that the Hungarians in 
Europe sprang from these Bashkerds, a people of Turkish 
race. Ibn Sayd (thirteenth century) quoted by Abul- 
feda (ii. 293-295), after mentioning the Bashkerds, an 
infidel people, dwelling north of the Pechenegs (thus the 
Bashkirs in their original seats), speaks of the Bashkerds, 
a people of Turkish descent, living on, the river Duma 
(the Danube is termed Duna in Hungarian), in the vicinity 
of the Allemanye (Germans), and followers of Islam. 
After this Ibn Sayd notices the Hongross (Hungarians), 
settled on the river Duma. He calls them brothers of 
the Bashkerds, and states that they have accepted the 
Christian faith from the Germans. 

Pl, Carpini calls Hungary by the same name as it is 
now known to us. On p. 667 he enumerates the Tartar 
princes who took part in the expedition to Hungary: 
“Ordu fuit in Polonia et in Hungaria; Bati, Cadan, 

. Syban, Burin et Buigec, isti omnes fuerunt in Hungaria.” 
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(Comp. notes 744 to 746.) On pp. 677, 708, he speaks 
of the Bascart (Bashkirs) near great Bulgaria (on the 
Volga), stating that Bascart is the same as “ magna Hun- 
garia.” Rubruck (274) states that the great river Jagac 
(Iaik, Ural) comes from the country of the Pascatir in the 
north. From this country of the Pascatir, he says, came 
the Huns, who subsequently became the Hungarians. 
The idiom of the Pascatir is the same as that of the 
Hungarians.” Ibidem, p. 231: “ Pascatir que est major 
Hungaria.” 

There can be no doubt that the Hungarians were 
aborigines of Asia, and most probably they originally 
dwelt near the Ural Mountains, north-east of the Wolga 
Bulgars. These regions are called Ugra or Yugra in the 
Russian annals, and are inhabited by the Finnish nation 
of the Woguls. Klaproth (“Tabl. Hist. de l’Asie ”) quotes 
from the Russian annals a passage according to which the 
Russian Grand-Duke Ioan Vassilievich (1462-1505) in 
1499 sent his army to the country of Ugra against the 
Guguliches (Voguls), who were defeated, &c. In conse- 
quence of this, Ioan took the title of Prince of Ugra. 
There is over one of the gates of the Kremlin in Moscow 
an ancient Latin inscription referring to that time, in 
which Joannes Vasilii is called Magnus Dux Ongarie 
(Ugra). 

The Hungarians arrived in Europe in the ninth cen- 
tury, and then called themselves Magyar (to be pro- 
nounced Modjor), as they do down to the present time. 
The Russian chronicler Nestor mentions their passing 
near Kiev in 898, and terms them Ugry. But the 
name Magyar was also known to other nations in the 
Middle Ages. Abulfeda (ii. 324) notices the Madygars ; 


787 Now-a-days the language spoken by the Bashkirs is a Turkish dialect. 
Klaproth thinks that the Hungarian language stands nearer to the Finnish 
stock of languages. But from Vambery’s investigations into the subject 
it appears that the language now spoken by the Hungarians is a mixed 
language, in which the Turkish element prevails. 
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it would, however, seem that he applies this name to the 
Bashkirs in Asia. The name Madjar occurs also in 
Rashid’s record. In the Chinese and Mongol annals of 
the thirteenth century the Hungarians are termed Ma- 
dja-rh. 

I may finally observe, that there was also, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a city of Madjar 
situated on the river Kuma, north of the Caucasus. It 
was visited in the fourteenth century by Ibn Batuta, and 
by Wadding (Yule’s “Cathay,” 401, 233). M. Polo’s 
“ Menjar” (ii. 492) is probably the same. A city 
called Modjary ** is spoken of also in the Russian annals 
(Karamzin, iv. 176, 404). The Russian Grand-Duke 
Michael, executed by order of Uzbeg Khan (of the Golden 
Horde) in 1319 near Derbend, was buried in Modjary. 
It is not improbable that Madjar was a city founded by 
the Magyars, who at one time dwelt north of the Cau- 
casus, but subsequently were forced by the Pechenegs to 
emigrate westward. The ruins of ancient Madjar have 
been visited and described by Gmelin, Klaproth, and 
others. 


The Tarikh Djihan Kushai describes the Mongol in- 
vasion of Hungary as follows (d’Ohsson, ii. 620) :— 

“ When the Russians, the Alans, and the Kipchaks had 
been exterminated, Batu directed his armies against the 
Bashghirds, a considerable Christian nation who are said 
to border upon the country of the Franks. The expedi- 
tion commenced in the beginning of 1241, when an army 
of 400,000 men marched to make head against the Mon- 
gols. Batu despatched his brother Shiban with 10,000 
men to reconnoitre the forces of the enemy. After a 
week Shiban returned, reporting that the enemy had a 
superior force. When the two hosts faced each other, 
Batu ascended a hill, where he retired for a day and a 


78 Modjary is the Russian plural form of Modjar. The Rwssievun fre- 
quently use the plural form for names of pine. 
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night without speaking to anybody, imploring divine pro- 
tection. He had also ordered all the Mussulmans in his 
army to pray to Heaven. Next day the troops prepared 
for the combat, the two armies being separated by a 
large river (apparently the Sayo). In the night Batu 
detached one part of his troops, commanded by Shiban, 
to cross the river and attack the enemy ; but the attempt 
was unsuccessful on account of the great numbers on de- 
fence. The main body of the Mongol army then rushed 
upon the Bashghirds, and penetrated to the camp of the 
kelar, cutting the ropes of his tent. When the Bash- 
ghirds saw the tent of their kelar falling down, they took 
to flight; but only a small number of them escaped, the 
whole country giving way before the invaders. The vic- 
tory is:one of the most glorious exploits of the Mongols.” 

Rashid copies the Tarikh Djihan Kushai concerning the 
war in Hungary. Probably by a clerical error in Rash- 
id’s record, the name of the Bashghirds is replaced by 
that of the Polo (Poles). But farther on Rashid speaks 
of both nations, distinctly stating that though the coun- 
tries of the Polo and Bashghirds are very large and have 
many fortresses, they have nevertheless been conquered 
by the Mongols. These nations, however, subsequently 
revolted, and in Rashid’s time ‘(about 1300) they were 
not completely subdued, having still their own kings, 
whom they called kelar.” 

Rashid gives yet another description of the Mongol in- 
vasion of Hungary (d’Ohsson, ii. 627), with reference, it 
seems, to Kadan’s march through Transylvania, and the 
pursuit of Bela to the Adriatic ; but the events are con- 
fusedly reported, thus :-— 

“In the spring of 1240 (rather 1241) the princes 
crossed the mountains . . . and entered the countries of 
the Bular™® and. the Bashghirds. Orda, who marched on 

78 The Hungarian kiraly (to be pronounced kiral, meaning “king ”). 
7” The author evidently does not mean Bulgaria east of the Volga (the 
Magna Bulgaria of PL Carpini, 708), but Bulgaria on the Danube, the 
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the right flank, traversed the country of Jlaut, and van- 
quished Bezerenbam (?), who had ventured to oppose the 
Mongol army. Kadan and Buri entered the country of 
the Sassans,™ and defeated them in three battles. Budjec 
traversed the mountains of this country and entered 
the Kara-Ulag,"*? vanquished the people of the Ulag 
(Wallachia), crossed the mountains. . . and invaded the 
country of Misheslav (?), who was also defeated. The 
princes then marched by five different routes upon the 
countries of the Bashghirds, Madjars, and Sassans, and the 
kelar took to flight. The Mongol armies passed the 
summer on the rivers Tissa (Theiss) and Zonha (see note 
781). Kadan moved out with his troops, conquered the 
country of Makut (7), and pursued the sovereign of these 
countries, the kelar, as far as the sea. The latter em- 
barked at the seaport’? . . . and fled seaward. Kadan 
then returned, and captured .. . and . . . who had de- 
termined to resist, in the city of Ulakut. These events 
took place before he had received the news of the khan’s 
death.” 


Chinese accounts of the Mongol expedition to Hun- 
gary, and even some details regarding the battle on the 
river Sayo, are found in the Yiian shi, in the repeatedly 
quoted biography of Subutai. After narrating the war 
against the Russians (see above), the biographer con- 
tinues :— 

“The (Mongol) army crossed the mountains Ha-isa- 


inhabitants of which had formerly emigrated from their original seats, 
and had in the seventh century founded a Bulgarian empire on the Lower 
Danube, 

77 Probably the Saxons in Transylvania are meant. As is known, the 
Saxons from the Lower Rhine had settled there in a.pD, 1143. Michov, 
“Cronica Polonorum,” states: ‘“Partem orientalem Hungarie, quam 
Almani inhabitabant, Cadan introivit et eam destruxit.” 

772 D’Ohsson understands that Transylvania and Wallachia were in- 
tended. 

78 Evidently the name of the city of Trau (see above) is to be sup- 
plied. 
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li,"* attacked the Kie-lien™ or king of the Ma-dja-rh,™ 
advancing in five corps by five different roads.”” Su-bu- 
tai was with Ba-du and commanded the avant-guard. 
The other corps were conducted by Hu-li-wu," Si-ban, 
and Ha-dan.” The kie-lien being reputed for his 
valour, Su-bu-fai had recourse to stratagem (i.c., he 
turned the enemy’s flank). When the army had arrived 
at the river Huo-ning,”™ the corps of Prince Ba-du 
crossed the river in its upper course, where it was shal- 
lower, and where there was also a bridge. Su-bu-tai, 
who had to cross it lower down, where the water was 
considerably deeper, constructed a bridge by fastening 
beams together. In the meanwhile Ba-du had been en- 
gaged by the enemy, and had lost thirty men, and one of 
his adjutants, by name Ba-ha-tu, had also been killed. 
Ba-du began to get discouraged and proposed to retreat ; 
but Su-bu-t'ai said, ‘Prince, if you wish to retreat, I 


cannot hinder you; but as for myself, I am determined 


not to return before having reached the river JZ u-na™® 


774 The Carpathian Mountains are obviously meant. I cannot, however, 
explain the name Ha-tsa-li. It may be that “mountains of Galicia” is 
intended. Rashid (v. supra) speaks of the same mountains mentioned in 
the Chinese record, but the name is illegible. 

775 Evidently the same as kelar of the Persian authors (see note 769) and 
kelie of the Yuan ch‘ao pi shi, «.¢., Airaly, the Hungarian name for “ king.” 

76 The same name of Ma-dja-rh, denoting Magyar or the Hungarians, 
is found also in the biography of K‘u-o-l-ghi-sze (Yuan shi, chap. cxxxiv.), 
whose great-grandfather, Ba-sze-bu-hua, is stated there to have taken part 
in the expeditions against the Kin-cha (Kipthaks), Wa-lo-sz’ (Russians), 
and Ma-dja-rh. : 

777 Rashid also states that the Mongols, when marching upon Hungary, 
entered the country by five different roads. 

778 T do not know for whom this is meant. 

779 Si-ban and Ha-dan are evidently identical with the princes Shi-ban and 
Kadan in Rashid’s record and in Carpini’s narrative. The latter states (667) 
that the princes Bati, Cadan, Syban, Burin, Buigec were all in Hungary. 

780 As will appear from the subsequent narrative, the river Sayo must be 
meant, although the name given to the river by the Chinese author has 
no resemblance to the Hungarian one. x 

781 The Danube, in Hungarian Duna, in German Donau. See also 
Abulfeda, ii. 285. Ibn Sayd (thirteenth century) terms this river Duna, 
and observes that the Turks are accustomed to pronounce this name Thona 
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and the city of the Ma-cha."* After this he advanced 
with renewed ardour, and Ba-du also rushed upon the 
enemy, who was defeated in the struggle, and the Mon- 
gol army reached the capital. Some time later, at a 
great meeting, Ba-tu ventured to reproach Su-bu-tai, 
saying, ‘When we were fighting together on the river 
Huo-ning, I lost my Ba-ha-t'u owing to your tarrying.’ 
Su-bu-tai replied, ‘Prince, you know well that the river 
at the place where you crossed it was shallow, and you 
had also a bridge ready made before you. You have for- 
gotten that where I was obliged to pass the water was 
deep, and the construction of a bridge was necessary.’ 
At another meeting, when Ba-du had drunk a great 
quantity of kumiss and wine made from grapes, the same 
matter was again discussed; but then Ba-du did Su-bu- 
tai justice, acknowledging that the successful issue of the 
war against the /¢e-lin was to be ascribed altogether to 
Su-bu-tai. After the death of Ogotai, a great meeting of 
all the princes was convoked in the year 1243. Ba-du 
refused to go, when Su-bu-tai persuaded him, saying, 
‘You are now the eldest among the princes; it is not 
wise to refuse.’ Ba-du accordingly left next year to 
attend the meeting.”** When Kuyuk was raised to the 
throne in 1246, Su-bu-tai had arrived at court, and 
afterwards returned to his native country on the river 
T‘u-la," where he died in 1246, sixty years old.” 
782 Pesth, the capital of the Madijars. 

_ 78 The Mohammedan authors also state (d’Ohsson, ii. 195) that Batu, 
after the death of Ogotai, refused to attend the great meeting ; for he was 
on bad terms with Kuyuk, who was about to be placed on the throne. 
Afterwards Batu consented to go, but did not carry out his intention ; nor 
did he ever again see his native soil. He died on the hanks of the Volga 


in about 1256. 
7% The Zola river ; see note 600, 
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H.—CoNCLUSION. 


When the Mongols had left Hungary in 1242, they 
proceeded eastward, and remained several months in the 
countries north of the Caucasus, where some battles were 
fought with the Kipchaks. Rashid states that after pass- 
ing a summer and winter on the road, the princes arrived 
in their territories in 1243. 

The Yuan chao pi shi speaks of a quarrel which had 
broken out at the time of the western war between Batu 
and some of the other princes. It is there stated that 
Batu sent an envoy from Azbcha to Ogotai Khan with 
the following report :— 

“By the favour of Heaven and an auspicious fate, O 
emperor, my uncle! the eleven nations have been sub- 
dued. When the army had returned, a banquet was 
arranged, at which all the (Mongol) princes were present. 
Beingsethe eldest, I drank one or two cups of wine before 
the others, Burt and Guyuk were incensed, left the 
banquet and mounted their horses, at the same time 
reviling me. Buri said, ‘ Batu is not superior to me; why 
did he drink before I drank? He is an old woman with 
a beard. By a single kick I could knock him down and 
crush him.’ Guyuk said, ‘He is an old woman with bow 
and arrows. I shall order him to be thrashed with a 
stick.’ Another proposed to fasten a wooden tail to my 
body. Such is the language that was used by the princes 
when, after the war with the different nations, we had 
assembled to deliberate on important matters, and we were 
obliged to break up without discussing the affairs. Such 
is what I have to report, O emperor, my uncle.” 

Ogotai, on hearing this report, got very angry, and at 
first refused to see Guyuk (who had in the meantime 
arrived from the west) ; but when those around him inter- 
ceded, Ogotai severely rebuked his son, and gave him to 
understand that the subjugation of some tribes of the 
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Urussi (Russians), attributed to him, afforded no reason 
for boasting, the whole merit being due to Subutai. As 
to Buri’s case, Ogotai ordered that Batu should apply to 
Chahadai (Chagatai, Buri’s grandfather) for judgment. 

The conflict between Buri and Batu is alluded to also 
by Rashid (d’Ohsson, ii. 269). The Persian historian 
states that Buri, who had taken part in the conspiracy 
against Mangu Khan, was delivered to Batu in 1252, 
who ordered him to be executed; and thus took ven- 
geance on him for some injurious speeches once uttered 
against Batu in a state of drunkenness. 

I may cite also what Rubruck reports with respect to 
this case. This traveller, who passed through Turkestan 
in 1254, says (279, 280): “ Quesivi etiam de TZalas 
civitate (see note 23), in quaerant Teutonici servi Buri, 
de quibus dixerat frater Andreas, de quibus etiam quesi- 
veram multum in curia Sartach et Baatu. Nihil poteram 
intelligere, nisi quod Buri, dominus eorum, fuerat inter- 
fectus tali occasione: Ipse non erat in bonis pascuis, et 
quadam die, dum esset ebrius, loquebatur ita cum homi- 
nibus suis: ‘Nonne ego sum de genere Chingis Chan 
sicut Baatu? (et ipse erat nepos Baatu vel frater). Quare 
non vadam super ripam Ktilie sicut Baatu, ut pascam 
ibi?’ Que verba fuerunt relata Baatu. Tunc ipse 
Baaty scripsit hominibus illius, ut adducerent ei dominum 
ipsorum vinctum, quod et fecerunt. Tunc Baatu quesivit 
ab eo si dixisset tale verbum, et ipse confessus est. 
Tamen excusavit se, quia ebrius erat, quia solent con- 
donare ebriis. Et Baatu respondit: ‘Quomodo audebas 
me nominare in ebrietate tua?’ Et fecit ei amputare 
caput,” 
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